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Your  Right  to  Say  It 


“I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,”  challenged  the 
18th  century  Voltaire,  “but  I  will  defend  to  the 
death  your  right  to  say  it.” 

The  fiery  Frenchman  poui^  <^p(ill  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  mind  and  qincksi|,yM^j|^-»^';^half  of  the 
individual’s  right  to  he  thought. 

Voltaire  will  long  be .  She  rescuer 

of  man’s  right  to  thinO*^/ 


now  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service — urged  that  “postwar  planning  must  in¬ 
clude  the  fundamental  of  constitutional  freedoms, 
the  importance  of  a  free  press  in  a  reconstructed 
world  and  the  interdependence  of  a  free  country 
and  a  free  press.” 

Nailing  the  blame  for  the  world’s  plight  squarely 
on  the  pressroom  doors  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Publisher  Knight  said  in  part:  “The  peoples  of  the 
world  do  not  desire  war  and  they  would  discour¬ 
age  it  if  the  real  causes  and  motives  for  war  were 
exposed  through  the  daily  publication  of  news  free 
from  the  influence  of  self-interest.” 


Toward  the  end  of  the 
Lawson,,  farseeing  American 
—crusading  in  the  intere^.- 
United  States  against 
world  news— founded  the^sMBc 
Foreign  Service,  the  first  wC{||||M 
ering  organization  to  be  estaHjHKd 
ican  newspaper. 

“It  is  no  longer  desirable, 
Publisher  Lawson,  “for  pubttd^^jOT 
country  to  rely,  as  it  now 
upon  foreign  agencies,  most  bCtsy 
by  foreign  governments,  for 
countries.” 

The  American  publisher  was  tH^ 
our  right  to  probe  for  world  tnMli 
and  to  print  it.  Victor  F.  Lawioii' 
remembered  as  the  founder  of  the^  ( 
News  Foreign  Service.  Indedd*  folte^ 
he  was  also  acclaimed .  as 
Associated  Press”— a  titMi 
tors  of  that  organizatiotu,’ 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  has 
blazed  the  trail  in  providing  for  Americans  “a 
world-wide  news  service  conducted  for  their  en¬ 
lightenment  and  in  the  American  spirit.”  Con- 
sistetntly,  it  has  never  hesitated  to  report  foreign 
viev^points,  even  when  such  viewpoints  are  unsym- 
patlietic  to  the  United  States. 

m^the  people^bf  all  countries  had  daily  access 
to  aiiually  hoi^st  information— free  from  peace- 
titiyi  censo  S|j^P»  political  as  well  as  other  kinds  — 
tV)did9|$liil|iPfinTson  chaos  of  war  continue  its  dread 


union  in  this 
Ost  exchjsively 
^  subs^ized 


Baifdii OP.v't|>^ 4yVear-old  experience — the  oldest 
rl^ti^ind  In  United  States — the  Chicago  Daily 
Service  does  not  believe  so.  It  be- 
lkS^^„th»t  fhtedowwrf Views  can  be  far  more  effective 
tenHy  achieving  and  maintaining 


.Bnilicisco  and  elsewhere  momentous  de- 
^i^inilaediately  ahead  of  the  United  States 
g|d|4r.  Not  the  least  vital  of  these  decisions 
?^|||(|cemed  with  world  freedom  of  news. 
1  of  world  press  aw’aits  ignition.  Are 

IS  courageous  enough  to  spark 


Almost  midway  in  thnjfj 
sincere  American  publialm 
for  free  news— this  timAMo 
country.  Making  his  pkibt 
ventions  last  summer, 
of  the  American  Society  of 


UvVit^d 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Sales  Agent:  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


What  about 

Colot 


in  newspapers? 


In  the  four  years  prior  to  World  War  II,  the  use  of  color  in 
newspapers  increased  about  forty  times.  Restrictions  on  the 
use  of  color  and  newsprint  have  combined  to  slow  this  growth 
during  the  war  years,  but  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  a  56  percent  gain 
in  newspaper  volume  over  1939  production.  Such  a  gain  will 
mean  more  competition  and  a  need  for  greater  sales  power. 
One  answer  to  the  need  for  such  sales  power— in  both  editorial 
and  advertising  space— may  be  found  in  the  use  of  more  color. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  intelligent  use  of  color  can 
enhance  the  appeal  of  a  newspaper’s  editorial  matter,  while 
advertisers’  records  already  show  that  in  some  cases  use  of 
color  can  increase  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  space.  Case 
histories  of  advertisers  using  news  colors  show  gratifying 
results  when  compared  with  black  and  white  space,  and 


many  authorities  agree  that  color  appears  to  have  a  definite 
place  in  newspaper  publishing. 

International  Printing  Ink  has  had  an  important  share  in 
the  development  of  inks  for  newspaper  printing.  Long  known 
for  its  fine  news  blacks,  IPI  was  instrumental  in  developing 
standards  for  the  A.N.P.A.,  A.A.A.A.  and  A.N.A.  process 
colors.  In  addition,  IPI  has  developed  alternate  color  selec¬ 
tions  for  process  printing,  halftone  web  colors  and  run-of- 
paper  colors.  Our  Research  Laboratories  are  continually 
working  to  perfect  better  inks  for  better  printing,  using  the 
latest  in  modern  techniques  and  equipment  for  scientific 
research.  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  range  of  colors  already 
available  to  newspaper  publishers,  write  today  for  a  copy 
of  IPI’s  comprehensive  guide  of  “Newspaper  Web  Press 
Colors.”  International  Printing  Ink  Division  of  Inter¬ 
chemical  Corporation^  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y, 


PRINTING  INK 

Division  of  interchemical  Corporatioi 


INTERNATIONAL 


The  President  Leaves  Warm  Springs 

By  MERRIMAN  SMITH 

United  Press  White  House  Correspondent 


;  WARM  SPRINGS,  Ga.,  April  13  (U.P.) 

;  -The  body  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
today  was  borne  from  the  Little  White 
House  in  Georgia  to  the  roll  of  muffled 
drums,  starting  the  long,  last  journey  to 
Washington. 

The  hot  Southern  sun  shone  in  a  blue 
sky  as  the  cortege  left  the  green  hills  the 
President  loved  so  well.  The  procession 
slowly  moved  down  the  winding  mile- 
long  road  to  the  Warm  Springs  station. 

In  the  distance  a  church  bell  pealed 
from  a  country  steeple. 

As  the  troops  in  their  olive  drab  stood 
at  attention  and  the  townsfolk  of  Warm 
Springs  bared  their  heads,  the  train 
pulled  out  at  11:13  a.  m. 

The  crowd  stood  silent  as  the  train 
gathered  speed  and  rumbled  northward 
along  the  tracks.  Finally  it  rounded  a 
bend  and  all  that  could  be  seen  was  a 
:  thin  trail  of  black  smoke.  . 

Even  then  the  townsfolk  and  the 
troops  stood  silently  as  the  Georgia  sun 
beat  down  more  strongly.  Then  in  little 
knots  the  crowd  broke  up. 

The  cortege  left  the  Little  White 
House  at  10:30  a.  m.  Along  the  road 
stood  hundreds  of  residents  of  the 
President’s  other  home.  They  stood  in 
bowed  silence  as  the  procession  passed. 

First  came  the  U.  S.  Army  Band  from 
ft.  Benning,  Ga.  The  roll  of  its  muffled 
drums  carried  softly  over  the  country¬ 
side  in  the  still,  warm  air. 

Behind  the  band  qiarched  1000  in¬ 
fantrymen,  led  by  three  companies  of 
carbine-carrying  troops,  followed  by 
riflemen.  Their  colors  flew  black  stream¬ 
ers  to  signify  the  mourning  of  the  nation. 


Then  came  the  hearse  bearing  the 
President’s  body  in  a  copper-lined,  flag- 
draped  mahogany  coflfln. 

As  the  troops  reached  the  little  sta¬ 
tion  across  the  tracks  from  the  Warm 
Springs  Hotel  and  the  little  row  of 
Warm  Springs  stores  and  business  build¬ 
ings,  they  deployed  into  company  front 
and  presented  their  arms  at  the  salute. 

Behind  the  hearse  and  at  each  flank 
was  the  honor  guard  of  high  naval 
officers  afoot.  Next  came  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
fur  cape.  She  sat  stiffly  upright,  out¬ 
wardly  composed,  as  she  had  been 
throughout. 

With  Mrs.  Roosevelt  rode  Fala.  He 
sat  quietly  at  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  feet, 
apparently  sensing  that  something  was 
wrong — what,  he  could  not  quite  know. 

Along  the  route,  troops— overseas 
veterans— stood  at  attention.  Many  of 
them  cried  openly  as  they  stood  rigidly 
presenting  their  arms. 

The  cortege  wound  through  the 
pleasant  grounds  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Foundation.  Some  two  hours  before  the 
faint  beat  of  the  muffled  drums  signaled 
the  approach  of  the  cortege  the  patients 
—like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  victims  of  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis— had  hobbled  out  in 
front  of  the  main  dormitory.  Some  were 
wheeled  by  their  nurses. 

In  a  semicircle  they  watched  the 
cortege  pass.  Here  there  were  tears,  and 
frank  and  open  sorrow.  A  13-year-old, 
Jay  Fribourg,  said:  "I  love  him  so 
much.”  He  clenched  his  teeth  to  keep 
back  the  sobs. 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Graham  Jackson, 


a  Georgia  Negro  who  was  a  favorite  of 
the  President,  stepped  from  the  circle  of 
mourners.  He  had  his  accordion  which 
he  had  often  played  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

As  the  cortege  approached,  he  lifted 
the  accordion  and  played  the  haunting 
strains  of  Dvorak’s  "Going  Home” 
from  the  New  World  Symphony.  Tlien 
he  played  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.” 

Standing  there,  too,  was  old  Tom 
Logan.  For  14  years  he  had  been  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  waiter  at  Warm  Springs. 
His  chin  trembling  and  his  shoulders 
shaking,  the  white-haired  Negro  watch¬ 
ed  the  body  of  his  friend  pass  by. 

’’Lord  God,  take  care  of  him  now!” 
said  old  Tom. 

Slowly  the  procession  passed  on.  The 
victims  of  the  malady  with  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  a  special  bond  watched 
it  disappear  in  the  distance. 

At  10:55  a.  m.  the  President’s  coffin 
was  placed  aboard  the  train  by  eight 
enlisted  men,  the  picked  bodyguard  for 
the  last  journey. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  accompanied  by  the 
President’s  two  cousins.  Miss  Laura 
Delano  and  Miss  Margaret  Suckley,  and 
Grace  Tully,  the  President’s  secretary,- 
boarded  the  train. 

The  train  was  the  same  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  usual  special,  with  one  extra  car, 
making  11  in  all. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  of  sight  the 
Army  troops  broke  ranks  and  clambered 
into  the  busses  that  were  to  take  them 
back  to  Ft.  Benning.  Townsfolk  walked 
to  their  homes  and  businesses.  Farmers 
climbed  into  their  cars  for  the  drive 
back.  For  the  last  time  the  President 
had  left  Warm  Springs. 
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GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

CONTROLLER 

for  Newspaper-press  Drives 


irs  A  CINCH  to  install  this  neat  and  compact, 
“packaged”  newspaper-press-drive  control.  It  is 
factory-wired,  for  minimum  installation  cost. 


NO  TROUBLE  AT  ALL  to  operate  and  maintain 
this  equipment,  because  all  adjustments  are 
conveniently  located  and  easily  accessible. 


General  Electric  printing  equipment  specialists  can  recommend 
suitable  press  drives  and  control  of  any  required  type  and  size 
to  meet  your  needs. 

You  will  find  a  standard  G-E  press  drive  exactly  engineered  to 
suit  your  particular  requirements. 
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Provides  automatic  register  of  each  color  for  single  and  double,  four- 
color,  high-speed  gravure  presses,  which  results  in  a  more  uni¬ 
form  product,  less  paper  waste,  and  increased  press  production. 


OTHER  6-C  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  PRIMTIN6  INDUSTRY 


DRIVES.  A-c  and  d-c,  single-  and  double-motor  drives. 
A-c,  adjustable-speed,  brush-shifting  motor.  Thy-mo- 
trol — d-c  motor  with  electronic  control.  Speed  variator — 
d-c  motor  with  variable- voltage  control. 

CONTROL.  Fully  automatic,  single-  and  double-motor 
controllers.  Preset  speed  control  with  hand  and  remote 
adjustment.  Complete  line  of  hand  and  magnetic  control 
for  constant-speed,  a-c  and  d-c  motor  lines. 

SPECIALIZED  EQUIPMENT.  Electronic  equipment 
for  side-register,  cutoff-register,  numbering,  and  timing 
operations.  Electric  heating  equipment  with  automatic 
control  for  stereotype,  electrotype,  and  remelting  fur¬ 
naces,  and  for  type-casting  machinery. 


GENERAL 


ACCESSORIES  Complete  line  of  printing-equipment 
accessories  includes:  Push-button  station  for  all  types  of 
press  drives  and  press  functions.  Web-break  detectors. 
Web-severing  devices  for  magazine  and  newspaper 
presses.  Press  cylinder  and  folder  brakes.  Power  cable 
and  Flamenol  control  wire.  Electric  instruments,  am¬ 
meters,  wattmeters,  tachometers,  etc.  Electronic  recti¬ 
fiers,  motor-generator  sets. 

ij-  ^  V- 

For  complete  information,  call  our  nearest  apparatus 
sales  office,  or  write  direct  to  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 
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You  Ought  to  Know.. 


Warid’s  rec^  for  stool  nuduiv.  For  the 

fourth  year  inarow.U.S. Steel  haa  broken 
the  world  ’a  record  f  orateel  making.  I  ta  ateel 
production  in  1944  waa  booated  to  30,808,- 
000  tona.  Thia  waa  the  largest  tonnage  in 
any  year  of  U.  S.  Steel’s  history. 


Rdnwar  vetorais  Hrod.  ESducational  and 
training  programs  for  returned  veterans 
are  under  way.  Training  and  upgrading  of 
men  are  part  of  Steel’s  policy.  Men  are 
promoted  to  better  jobs  as  fast  aa  they 
can  learn  and  demonstrate  their  ability. 


How  nwch  profit  ii  wartiwo?  1941-1944 

prices  of  major  steel  products  were  sub¬ 
stantially  those  impoeed  by  Government 
price  ceilings  established  in  1941.  Sales  in¬ 
creased  $460  million,  but  profits  dropped 
$65  million  since  1941.  The  1944  return  on 
investment  was  3.8%. 


in  1944  were  $54.37,  an  increase  of  63% 
over  1941.  There  was  no  increase  during 
thia  period  in  the  rate  of  dividends  paid 
stockholders  for  supplying  an  average  of 
$5,500  of  tools  or  facilities  per  worker. 

It  is  significant  that  U.S. Steel  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  workers  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  producing  the  largest  volume  in  its 
history  but  operating  at  the  lowest  profit 
of  any  large  production  year. 

UNITED 

STATES 

STEEL 


so/d 

^hat  r\- 

and  Mone 

war  costs  ’  •  .  . 

Yoia/  .  *••... 
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AMIMCAN  MHOCf  COMPANY 
AMfMCAN  STHl  &  WIM  COMPANY 
Old  CYaONf  FCNCt  NVISION 
CAINECKdIUNOS  STKl  COtPOtATION 
COlUfAMA  STKl  COMPANY 
ROCltAl  StePtUlDINC  Ji  DRY  DOCK  CO.' 


a  C  FRK3C  corn  COMPANY 
CmiVA  STKl  COMPANY 
CfRRARD  STm  STRAPPS4C  CO^ 
GUNNISON  HOMfS,  INC 
MKMCAN  UMfSTONt  AND 
CNfMICAl  COMPANY 


TIATIONAI  TUM  company' 

OH.  wm  SUPPIY  COMPANY 
■  OUVH  IRON  MSRNC  COMPANY 
PtTTSRURGH  UMESTONC  CORPORATION 
TfNNfSSK  COAl,  IRON  H 
RAHROAD  COMPANY  ' 


UNITtD  ST  Am  COAl  &  COKE  COMPANY 
UNITED  STAm  STEEl  EXPORT  COMPANY 
UNITED  STAm  STHl  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
UNITED  STAm  STEEl  SUPPIY  COMPANY 
UMVERSAl  ATUS  CEMENT  COMPANY. 
YIRGRHA  MDGf  COMPANY 
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There  was  a  man  in  our  town. 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise; 

He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 
And  scratched  out  lx>th  his  eyes. 
And  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out. 
With  all  his  might  and  main 
He  jumped  into  another  bush 
And  scratched  them  in  again. 


Called  safety  rules  the  bunk; 

I  le  pushed  his  hand  beyond  a  guard. 
Cold  steel  hit  it — kerplunk  1 
And  when  he  saw  his  fingers  gone 
He  blamed  it  on  the  tools; 

His  buddies  said,  however, 

“You  should  obey  the  rulesl” 


EMEMBER  how  silly  the  old  Mother  Goose  rhyme  sounded  when  we 
were  children?  That  character’s  activities  aren’t  much  more  ridiculous  than 
those  of  the  worker  who  deliberately  misuses  the  guard  on  his  machine,  running 
the  risk  of  losing  a  hand  or  a  foot  or  his  eyes. 

The  goof  In  Mother  Goose  brought  about  a  happy  ending  to  his  exploit. 
In  real  life  injuries  cannot  be  remedied  so  easily. 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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The  success  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Confer¬ 
ence  at  San  Francisco  depends  on  the  understanding 
and  support  of  the  people. 

To  promote  that  understanding  The  New  York  Times 
has  published  a  booklet,  “Documents  on  World  Se¬ 
curity,”  which  includes  the  text  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Plan  and  significant  documents  relating  to  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations. 


Njeto  {fork 

••ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  - - —  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Press  Prepares  Blanket 
Coverage  at  San  Francisco 

Conference  Vies  With  Newsprint 
Scarcity  and  Wind-up  of  War 


correspondents,  and  there  will 
be  22  for  France,  3  for  Sweden. 
16  for  Australia,  and  3  for  the 
Philippines.  No  facilities  for 
newspapermen  from  India  have 
COVERAGE  exceeding  that  of  courage  numerous  side  stories,  been  provided  by  the  Indian 
any  previous  international  con-  Newsprint  difficulties,  however,  Government.  * 
ference  is  lining  up  for  the  may  chill  the  reception  of  some  At  the  disposal  of  these  for- 
United  Nations  Conference  on  of  this  wordage,  and  many  edi-  eign  correspondents.  Press  Wire- 
International  Organization  —  de-  tors  and  writers,  an  Editor  &  less  has  made  service  available 
spite  the  footnote  by  some  edi-  Publisher  spot  check  indicated,  to  Europe,  Cuba  and  South 
ton:  “Paper  is  limited  and  don’t  “hope  to  drop  in’’  on  part  of  the  America  direct  from  the  Com- 
forget  you’ve  got  the  European  conference  instead  of  staying  out  munications  Room  in  the  Vet- 
war  coming  to  a  crisis.”  the  whole  four,  six  or  eight  erans’  Administration  Building. 

More  than  1,000  newspaper  weeks  of  it.  .scene  of  the  meetings,  to  its 

and  radio  representatives  will  Excluding  West  Coast  newspa-  New  York  terminal  for  overseas 
gather  from  all  over  the  world  permen  who  will  make  their  own  transmission.  Service  will  be 

available  to  Berne.  Chungking. 

I — —  _  - ■  Havana,  London,  Manila,  Mos- 

MaTOHoscoj  _  cow,  Mexico  City,  Montevideo, 

cSeHanirF  '  Paris,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  San- 


Waiting  for  Romance  Getting  Ready 

Hank  Barrow  Paul  Berdanier 

to  report  the  proceedings.  To  arrangements  for  attendance, 
handle  the  volume  of  wordage,  press  reservations  stand  at  about 
which  from  the  press  alone  is  700,  and  radio  commentators  and 
expected  to  exceed  the  record  their  staffs  will  build  the  total 
set  by  the  prolonged  1924  Demo-  to  about  1,000.  Foreign  news- 
cratic  National  Convention,  ap-  papers  will  be  represented  by 
proximately  250  Western  Union  sizable  staffs.  Tass  Agency,  for 
operators  and  personnel  are  be-  instance,  will  have  five  men  han- 
ing  shifted  to  the  Golden  Gate  dting  the  story  for  its  clients  in 
City.  Soviet  Russia.  British  newspa- 

Coverage  of  the  West  Coast  pers  will  be  represented  by  43 
parley  will  be  intense  for  the 
firrt  week,  news  services  and  i  i  m 

editors  expect,  then  will  recede 

unless  some  unforeseen  develop-  **^*^*^  *  i,  **./».*** w 

ment  takes  the  spotlight.  Again  PHILADELPHIA,  Apr.  19— The 

u*  tonight  the  grand  prize-winr 
tention  as  they  reach  their  cli-  ,...  ,  *  iT-  i 

max,  but  opinion  among  Wash-  t^th  annual  typographical  comg 
ington  correspondents,  who  will  gain  permanent  possession  of  the 
be  numerous  in  the  press  box,  issues  of  1,146  dailies  were  judg 
indicates  a  falling  off  of  story  Winner  of  the  certificate  of  av 

Washington  (D.  C.)  News. 

aer  way  and  before  cdnclusions  „  v,i  ts  *  *  tv 

begin  to  take  form  Honorable  mention  went  to  th 

%e  declared  policy  of  the  tion  groups: 

State  Department  to  operate  “in  Over  50,000 — 1.  Christian  Sciei 
a  goldfish  bowl,”  which  should  3.  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoi 

10.000  to  50.000-1.  Iron  Mou 
nost  should  make  the  conference  inw 

the  freest  from  the  standpoint  of  ^  ^  5.  Dayton  ( O. )  J 

news  and  news  sources  since  the  Under  10,000 — 1.  Morristown 


J.  S.  Knight,  Jr. 
Killed  in  Action 
In  Germany 

Chicago,  April  19 — First  Lt. 
John  S.  Knight,  Jr.,  22,  son  of 
John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  and 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  was 
killed  in  action  Mar,  29  with 
three  enlisted  men  in  a  German 
ambush  near  Muenster,  Ger¬ 
many,  it  was  announced  today. 

Dispatches  from  the  front  said 
the  ambush  occurred  when  Lt. 
Knight  was  leading  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  party  of  four  men  during 
the  17th  Airborne  Division's 
drive  on  the  Westphalian  capital. 

Lt.  Knight’s  wife,  the  former 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Wells  of  Co¬ 
lumbus.  O..  whom  he  married 
while  undergoing  parachute 
training  at  Ft.  Banning,  Ga., 
became  the  mother  of  a  son  two 
weeks  after  her  husband  was 
killed  in  action.  The  tragic  news 
was  withheld  from  publication 
so  that  no  hint  of  it  would  reach 
her  before  the  baby  was  born. 

Lt.  Knight’s  death  came  only  a 
few  weeks  after  he  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal. 

He  was  graduated  from  Culver 
Military  Academy  in  1942. 

■ 

Study  Sunday  Editions 
And  30-Pound  Paper 

Washington,  April  19 — The 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  today  began  a  two- 
day  session  during  which  sev¬ 
eral  problems,  including  ex¬ 
quota  paper  to  take  care  of 
Sunday  editions  during  the  14- 
week  third  quarter,  were  to  be 
considered. 

’The  committee  also  had  on  its 
schedule  a  reconsideration  of 
use  of  30-pound  newsprint,  once 
tried  and  later  dropped.  ’The 
committee  planned  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  improved  news¬ 
print  outlook  after  V-E  Day. 

The  War  Production  Board 
has  charged  the  Detroit  Times 
and  the  Sheboygan  Press  with 
newsprint  over-use  and  has  or¬ 
dered  the  Times  to  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  33.9  tons  during  each 
remaining  quarter  of  1945  and 
has  directed  the  press  to  reduce 
usage  in  1945  by  an  amount 
equivalent  to  10,  18.  12  and  22 
tons  in  re^ective  quarters. 
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16 

Bright  Ideas 

56 
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.  13 
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30 

Editorials 

44 
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58 

Party  Line 

60 
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45 

Photography 

74 

Promotion  . 

56 

Rodio  . 

54 

Shop  Talk  . 

84 

Short  Tokos . 

.  38 

Syndicates  " . 

62 

Press  Set  for  Full 
Conference  Coverage 

continued  from  page  7 


Actual  personnel  of  the  news 
and  feature  services  and  the 
newspapers  covering  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  shifting  from  day  to  day, 
but  E  &  P’s  checkup  showed: 
that  Washington  bureaus  would 
be  missing  a  good  many  of  their 
top  men  (and  women)  during 
the  conference:  that  the  wire 
services  have  rounded  up  many 
of  their  state  department  re¬ 
porters.  some  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  and  specialists  and 
are  shipping  them  out  to  the 
coast,  some  in  advance  of  the 
sessions  to  dig  in  and  get  back¬ 
ground;  that  many  syndicated 
columnists  will  be  looking  for 
copy  in  San  Francisco  during 
part  of  the  conference  and  that, 
outside  of  Washington,  the  heav¬ 
iest  news  delegations  to  the  con¬ 
ference  will  represent  New  York, 
Chicago  and  West  Coast  news¬ 
papers. 

In  charge  of  the  United  Press 
staff  will  be  Lyle  C.  Wilson, 
Washington  bureau  manager. 
Members  will  include  Harrison 
Salisbury,  foreign  news  editor; 
Merton  T.  Akers,  day  news  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  bureau;  Carroll 
Kenworthy,  Washington  bureau 
cable  editor;  Russell  Turner, 
head  of  the  Washington  day 
desk;  and  William  H.  Lander, 
Charles  Degges.  R.  H.  Shackford, 
Sandor  S.  Klein,  James  C.  Aus¬ 
tin  and  Roger  Tatarian,  of  the 
capital  staff. 

Foreign  Staff  Represented 

Contributing  to  the  coverage 
for  U.P.  will  be  Robert  L.  Frey, 
assistant  to  President  Hugh 
Baillie;  Henry  Gris,  director  of 
the  U.P.  listening  post  near  Lon¬ 
don;  Ralph  E.  Heinzen,  expert 
in  French  affairs;  Norman  Mc¬ 
Leod,  of  the  B.U.P.  Ottawa  bu¬ 
reau.  and  Harold  Hutchinson  of 
its  New  York  headquarters  and 
C.  Edmonds  Allen,  special  serv¬ 
ice  bureau  manager. 

Under  the  direction  of  Frank 
H.  Bartholomew,  U.P.  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  Pacific  manager,  sev¬ 
eral  special  correspondents  from 
the  West  Coast  will  take  part  in 
the  coverage:  Lloyd  Lapham. 
Sacramento  manager;  Russell 
Annabel,  who  heads  U.P.  cov¬ 
erage  in  Alaska;  Robert  C. 
Miller,  veteran  war  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  Pacific  and  France, 
and  Frank  Hewlett,  correspon¬ 
dent  recently  returned  from  the 
Philippines. 

Typewriters  Borrowed 

Establishing  U.P.  facilities 
proved  a  difficult  task  for  L.  B. 
Mickel,  U.P.  superintendent  of 
bureaus.  Orders  for  25  type¬ 
writers  at  77  agencies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  netted  only  one  weird 
machine.  ’The  problem  col¬ 
lapsed,  however,  when  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion  agreed  to  postpone  a  proj¬ 
ect  of  its  own  and  free  machines 
for  the  duration  of  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

International  News  Service  is 
cutting  telephone  and  teletype 
circuits  into  its  pressroom  to  ex¬ 
pedite  releases  by  about  22  writ¬ 
ers  assigned  to  the  conference. 


William  K.  Hutchinson,  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau,  will 
take  charge  of  the  conference 
staff,  assisted  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  manager,  John  D.  Hanley. 

On  the  INS  staff  will  be  Leon 
Pearson  and  Pierre  Loving,  who 
cover  the  State  Department  in 
Washington;  William  ’Theis,  from 
the  House  of  Representatives 
beat,  and  Arthur  Hermann,  also 
of  the  Washington  bureau.  Bob 
Considine.  who  left  his  King 
Features  sports  column  to  work 
on  motion  pictures  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  will  be  drafted  to  handle 
the  color  background.  Inez 
Robb  will  do  feature  coverage 
and  Jane  Cochran  of  the  Coast 
bureau,  the  woman’s  angle.  Two 
veteran  European  correspon¬ 
dents  and  linguists  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  coverage  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  delegates.  Dr.  Edward 
Kleinlerer,  who  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
Sam  Waagenaar,  who  worked 
for  Aneta  in  Paris. 

Capital  Staff  Supervises 

To  place  emphasis  on  expert 
coverage.  Associated  Press  has 
pulled  in  some  of  its  veteran 
correspondents  from  Europe  and 
South  America,  hoping  to  fur¬ 
nish  2,500  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  world  an  adequate 
budget. 

The  staff  will  be  headed  by  a 
corps  of  Washington  editors. 
W.  L.  Beale,  news  editor,  will 
supervise  U.S.  coverage;  Henry 
J.  Cassidy,  foreign  news  editor 
and  former  chief  of  the  Moscow 
bureau,  world  service,  and  How¬ 
ard  Kany,  photo  editor,  picture 
staff. 

From  outside  the  country  AP 
has  called  in  John  F.  Chester. 
London  news  editor  formerly  at 
Cairo;  John  A.  Parris,  Jr.,  Lon¬ 
don  diplomatic  correspondent; 
Joseph  Dynan,  of  Paris  and 
earlier  Algiers;  Charles  Guptill, 
Buenos  Aires  chief  of  bureau 
who  had  reported  from  Rome 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and 
Ewaldo  Castro.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  reportorial  staff  will  in¬ 
clude  Douglas  B.  Cornell,  vet¬ 
eran  White  House  reporter;  John 
M.  Hightower,  diplomatic  news 
editor:  Jack  Bell,  chief  of  the 
AP’s  Senate  staff;  Sigrid  Arne, 
James  Marlow,  Flora  Lewis  and 
Milt  Morris,  cartoonist. 

Pegler.  Winchell  on  Hond 

In  addition,  the  following 
staffers  will  be  assigned  to  the 
conference:  Norman  Carignan. 
J.  W.  Davis.  T.  M.  Metzger.  AP 
World  Service  editor  in  New 
York  who  will  speed  news  of 
the  conference  outside  the 
United  States:  N.  R.  Wilson  and 
Richard  Stroebel,  San  Francisco, 
photos:  Howard  Flieger,  and 
Harold  Turnblad,  Western  Di¬ 
vision  news  editor  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Westbrook  Pegler  and  Walter 
Winchell  plan  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  for  King  Features,  and 
Nat  Ballinger,  who  turns  out  spe¬ 
cial  Hollywood  picture  coverage 
for  KFS,  will  handle  photo  fea¬ 
tures. 

Among  other  columnists  at¬ 
tending  will  be  Drew  Pearson 
for  Bell  Syndicate,  and  Pertinax, 
French  authority  on  world  poli¬ 
tics,  for  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance.  Gould  Lincoln 
of  the  Washington  Star  will  also 
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write  for  Bell  and  Jay  Hapki, 
Detroit  News,  for  NANA. 

Hedda  Hopper  will  do  feitat 
stuff  for  Chicago  TribimHIii 
York  News  Syndicate. 

In  addition  to  a  heavy  budgg 
of  biographical  sketches  of  IM’ 
ing  delegates,  diagrams,  strip 
illustrating  the  procedure,  oup 
and  other  background,  NEA  Scr 
vice  will  offer  by  wire  Pete 
Edson’s  column  from  the  cse- 
ference  and  telephotoef 
sketches.  Don  Sutton,  editoHi- 
chief,  will  organize  and  direct  i 
“greatly  augmented"  San  Fm- 
cisco  bureau  of  photograthai 
and  reporters.  Ethel  Bogiide 
will  write  stories  from  the 
men’s  angle  for  syndication,  io- 
eluding  several  advances. 

The  same  pattern  of  covenp 
is  repeated  by  individual  ite 
group  newspapers,  with  forei|i 
editors,  chiefs  of  the  capital  be- 
reau  and  editors  of  the  editsriil 
page  or  columnists  forming  tte 
backbone  of  conference  staft. 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher  d 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  will  at¬ 
tend  the  conference  in  peiM 
to  lobby  for  the  Record’s  suggti- 
tion  of  Philadelphia  as  the  fntm 
home  of  the  United  Nation 
Council.  Another  publistnc  k 
the  sessions  will  be  Lee  Bl- 
maker,  serving  as  a  reporter  for 
his  Philadelphia  News. 

Reporters  attending  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  welcomed  bjr 
San  Francisco’s  newspapers  with 
special  editions  and  directorin 
■The  Chronicle  will  devote  iti 
entire  April  22  issue  of  TMi 
World,  the  paper’s  weekly  mag¬ 
azine,  to  the  conference  and  m 
a  big  display  on  the  opening  dir 
of  the  Conference.  ’The  New 
will  offer  a  four-page  section 
showing  places  of  interest  and 
directions  how  to  get  around 
(literally)  in  that  city. 

People’s  World,  the  Commun¬ 
ist  daily,  will  publish  a  64-pafe 
tabloid  edition  for  the  opening 
and  the  San  Francisco  Pni 
Club  is  making  elaborate  or 
rangements  to  entertain  visitoti 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  27-28 — ^American 
Council  on  Professional  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism,  special 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York. 

May  11-12 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  "^anavers  Assn., 
spring  meeting,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

May  13-14 — Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  annual 
executive  session,  Walford 
Hotel,  Danville. 

May  13.27— Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Assn.,  annual 
photo  contest  and  exhibit 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  14-18  —  Newspaper 
Food  Editors’  conference.  Ho¬ 
tel  Lexington,  New  York. 

May  28-29  — Southern 
New^aper  Publishers  Assn., 
meeting.  Atlanta. 
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ruman  s  First  Press  Conference 


CSgarette  Holder, 
'Giggle  Chorus' 

And  Gadgets  Gone 

Sj  James  h  Butler 

WASHINGTON,  Apr.  17 — Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  today  took  his 
5itt  White  House  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  stride. 

As  expected  he  drew  a  packed 
house  of  correspondents — 348 — 
to  set  what  probably  was  an  all- 
time  record.  For  10  minutes 
ther  milled  about  the  oval  room 
listraing  to  formal  announce¬ 
ments,  then  began  throwing 
questions,  routine  and  controver- 
sisl,  all  of  which  brought  replies 
ia  rapid-fire  fashion  and  when 
the  meeting  ended  at  10:50,  20 
minutes  after  it  began,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  received  the  approval  of 
his  visitors  with  a  round  of  ap¬ 
plause. 


I  As  predicted  ( based  upon  his 
,  record  of  performance  in  keep- 
■  inj  ofl9ce  appointments  and  gav- 
dllng  committee  meetings  to  or¬ 
der),  Mr.  Truman  opened  his 
conference  precisely  on  time. 

His  first  statement  came  in  the 
form  of  a  set  of  rules  to  govern 
press  use  of  material  unfolding 
at  conferences.  They  are  the 
noar-familiar  regulations  set  up 
b]r  his  predecessor,  establishing 
such  categories  as  off-the-record, 
background  material  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  President,  and 


President  Truman  stands  behind  a  new  desk  (minus  mementoes)  and  talks  to  the  press. 

news  for  attribution  which  may 

porters  had  been  assembled;  to¬ 
day  the  news  of  the  world  was 
the  scope  of  possible  questioning  the  12-year  old 
and  discussion.  -  ■  • 

all  the  way  from  whether  Mrs. 

Truman  _  ’ 

press  conferences  to  whether  the 

-  _  _  President  intends  soon  to  see 

asked,  were  on  hand,  but  there  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
were  no  visiting  celebrities  or  The  long  cigarette-holder 
other  onlookers.  which  seemed  to  arrest  the  at- 

To  the  great  majority  of 
writers  present,  the  sight 
occupant  of  the  Presid 


laughs  during  the  meeting  but  ence,  called  for  today,  was  can- 

there  also  was  indication  that  celled,  it  had  developed,  and  a 

giggle  chorus”  reporter  wanted  to  know  if  she 

And  it  ranged  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  “chorus”  would  have  such  gatherings  reg- 

!  .  ‘  _  ■'  comprised  about  a  dozen  re-  ularly  in  the  future.  The  Pres- 

would  have  regular  porters  who  gathered  around  Mr.  ident  said  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  hav- 
Roosevelt’s.  desk  and  at  the  ing  her  final  conference  this 
slightest  sign  of  humor  on  his  week,  after  which  the  policy 
countenance  guffawed.  Many  will  be  decided.  Mrs.  Truman 
news  stories  which  might  have  has  not  been  a  public  figure  in 
had  international  importance  the  sense  that  the  preceding 
vs-  tention  of  newspaper  men  in  the  were  lost  because  the  newsmen  First  Lady  had  been  limelighted 
an  Roosevelt  days  to  the  extent  that  laughed  the  President’s  reply  and  the  prediction  here  is  that 
:ial  few  could  resist  the  impulse  to  out  of  existence  and  other  she  will  not  set  herself  up  as  a 
elt  introduce  it  into  their  stories,  queries  were  quickly  shot  in.  news  source, 
in  was  missing.  The  holder  was  One  of  those  occasions  arose  Questions  on  Bretton  Woods, 
more  than  a  utility  or  an  object  today.  A  reporter  had  asked  monetary  policies,  reciprocal 
to  make  easier  the  chore  of  car-  whether  Russia’s  Molotoff  would  trade  agreements,  legislation 
toonists.  It  was  a  trade-mark  of  confer  with  the  President  before  benefitting  Negroes  and  many 
FDR  and  the  position  it  took  continuing  his  trip  to  San  Fran-  others  came  thick  and  fast  and 
often  indicated  the  mood  of  the  cisco.  Mr.  Truman  answered  all  were  given  answers  aflfirma- 
man.  For  instance,  jutting  out  that  the  diplomat  would  pay  his  tively  or  negatively,  or  brought 
But  to  the  side  and  away  from  the  respects  to  the  President  of  the  the  reply  that  comment  must  be 
and  corner  of  the  Roosevelt  mouth  United  States — naturally.  That  withheld,  until  Mr.  Truman  was 
a  it  foreshadowed  a  chuckle  or  a  struck  a  few  as  being  very  asked  whether  he  favored  repeal 
g  facetious  remark;  running  comical,  but  Mr.  Truman  cut  of  the  Johnson  Act  barring  loans 

. 3  face  the  laugh  short  by  saying  he  has  by  individuals  to  foreign  powers. 

rious-  taken  on  terrific  burdens  and  The  President  answered  frankly 

mean  has  decided  to  have  only  one,  that  he  would  have  to  study  the 

ig.  not  two,  press  conferences  question  before  he  could  make 

r  the  weekly.  Those  meetings  will  an  answer.  But  he  assured  an 
s  sub-  not  be  on  fixed  days  as  In  the  answer  eventually  would  be 
icause  past  but  will  be  called  in  suf-  forthcoming.  At  no  time  was 
held,  ficient  time  for  notice  to  reach  there  hesitancy  to  reply  or  to 
highlights,  was  gone.  Mr.  ’Truman  had  a  all  interested,  and  will  be  staged  carry  out  the  pledge  to  say  I 
ir  point  of  smaller  and  simpler  desk  which  on  days  when  he  has  something  don’t  know  if  such  is  the  case, 
then  the  subject-  had  on  it  only  a  few  papers  and  to  say  or  something  he  considers  There  was,  as  one  correspondent 
!  described  by  the  writing  equipment.  newsworthy.  put  it.  no  double-talk. 

:  for  which  the  re-  There  were  several  hearty  Mrs.  Truman’s  press  confer-  ( Continued  on  page  71 ) 
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ally  authorizes  it. 

It  was  strictly  a  business  con¬ 
ference.  Members  of  the  Secret 
Service,  secretaries  and  White 
House  aides'  who  always  are 
present  to  supply  details  when 


could  recall  the  Hoover  days, 
not  a  handful  who  remembered 
^lidge  or  Harding  in  the  role 
Truman  was  filling  today.  ~ 
he  brought  to  the  task,  _ 
wmed  relieved  by  the  fact, 
larger  acquaintance  a  m  o  i 
new^aper  men  than  Hoover  u. 
^lidge  ever  enjoyed  qr  than 
Roosevelt  had  when  he  arrived 
here  in  1933. 

Truman  had  met  the  press — 
or  a  part  of  it — collectively  on 
soveral  occasions  when  his  Sen¬ 
ate  investigating  committee  was 
hitting  the  news 


Newspaper  World  Mourns 
J.  V.  Connolly,  Star-Maker 

Chief  of  INS  and  KFS  Dies 
Of  Heart  Ailment  at  50 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


EARLY  April  18  a  heart  condi¬ 
tion,  long  defied,  ended  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Joseph  Vincent  Connol¬ 
ly,  president  of  King  Features, 
International  News  Service  and 
International  News  Pictures. 

TTie  50-year-old  syndicate  ex¬ 
ecutive  was  stricken  early 
Wednesday  while  returning  from 


Joseph  V,  Connolly 


a  movie  with  his  wife  to  their 
home  at  Pelham,  N.  Y.  She  took 
him  to  a  hospital  in  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  where  he  died  shortly 
after  midnight. 

In  charge  of  major  Hearst 
newspaper  enterprises  at  43,  Mr. 
Connolly  at  50  had  spanned 
more  than  the  achievement  of 
four  score  years  and  ten.  On  the 
stage  and  in  the  motion  picture 
industry  famous  producers  are 
frequently  called  “star  makers,” 
but  by  virtue  of  ability  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  develop  talent,  Joe 
Connolly,  as  he  was  better 
known  to  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
per  men,  was  the  greatest  star- 
maker  of  them  all. 

Walter  Winchell,  “Bugs”  Baer, 
Damon  Runyon,  P  o  p  e  y  e , 
Blondie,  Flash  Gordon  are  a 
few  of  the  figures  he  built  up 
with  a  fiair  that  pre-dated  his 
appointment  to  top  executive 
jobs  in  the  Hear<!t  organization. 

He  joined  the  KFS  promotion 
department  in  1920  on  Mr. 
Hearst's  special  invitation,  and 
the  improved  sales  that  followed 
his  production  of  the  house  or¬ 
gan  Circulation,  were  one  factor 
in  his  promotion  in  1923  to  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  all  Hearst 
syndicates.  In  the  1920's  fiction 
loomed  more  important,  comics 
less  Important  than  now  in  the 
syndicate  field.  Connolly  picked 
out  EHenore  Meherin’s  novel 

10 


"Chickie”  for  syndication  and 
scored  the  all-time  record  for  a 
fiction  syndication. 

The  success  was  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  series  of  sensational 
successes.  In  February,  1928,  he 
succeeded  M.  Koenigsberg  as 
editor  of  the  Hearst  syndicates, 
which  then  included  ^S,  KFS, 
Newspaper  Feature  Service, 
Premier  Syndicate  and  Star  Ad- 
craft.  In  1931  he  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  INS  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Ser^ce,  and  president  of 
King  Features,  later  chairman 
of  &e  board  of  Hearst  Radio, 
and  in  1938  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

That  was  the  peak  of  his  ca¬ 
reer — though  up  to  the  moment 
of  his  death  he  would  not  have 
admitted  it.  He  had  in  10  years 
built  up  syndication  in  almost 
unplowed  foreign  fields  to  a  ter¬ 
rific  business,  had  made  comic 
strips  the  most  important  syndi¬ 
cate  material,  and  now  was  to 
aid  in  the  reorganization  of 
Hearst  newspapers. 

The  following  year  an  opera¬ 
tion  led  to  a  heart  attack  and 
long  illness  and  set  the  stage  for 
the  fatal  heart  attack  six  years 
later.  He  resigned  as  general 
manager  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications  in  December,  but 
six  months  later  was  returned  to 
the  board  of  American  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  and  Hearst  Corp. 

Stenographer.  Reporter.  Editor 

Joe  Connolly  had  been  a  ste¬ 
nographer,  a  reporter,  a  promo¬ 
tion  man  and  an  editor  before 
he  ever  took  over  his  mana¬ 
gerial  duties,  and  a  lot  of  each 
flavored  his  methods  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  enabled  him  to  di¬ 
rect  simultaneously  nearly  50 
syndicates  and  20  newspapers. 

His  associates  at  King  relate 
he  had  a  way  of  wandering  into 
the  news  office  about  7  a.m.  or 
frequently  on  Sundays,  putting 
his  feet  on  Scotty  Forbes’  desk, 
asking,  “How  are  things  going?” 
He  wouldn’t  stay  long,  but  he’d 
have  put  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  department. 

Similar  visits  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  produced  occasionally  sen¬ 
sational  results.  He  saw  in  the 
art  department  one  day  some 
drawings  by  an  apprentice  and 
started  him  drawing  “Flash  Gor¬ 
don.”  He  sensed  the  broad  ap¬ 
peal  of  Popeye  when  Elzie  Segar 
casually  introduced  him  into  his 
moribund  “Thimble  ’Theater” 
and  soon  bad  Segar  playing  the 
strip  around  the  new  character. 
When  Chic  Young’s  “Dumb 
Dora”  was  limping  along,  he 
shifted  the  artist  to  “Blondie” 
and  created  a  smash  hit. 

The  promotion  man  was  up¬ 
permost  in  Connolly,  however, 
when  he  ballyhooed  the  new 


strip  by  sending  editors  a  trav¬ 
elling  bag  of  lingerie  followed 
by  a  wire,  “Hold  everything  un¬ 
til  I  arrive.  Blondie.” 

Outside  the  cartoon  field  Joe 
Connolly  had  the  Hearst  instinct 
for  big  names  and  timeliness. 
When  King  George  VI  was 
crowned  he  hired  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs.  David  Lloyd  George,  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw  to  cover 
it  and  Grand  Duchess  Marie  to 
take  notes  for  the  women’s 
angle.  And  he  hired  Dick  Mer¬ 
rill  to  make  the  first  commercial 
transatlantic  flight  carrying  the 
INP  coronation  pictures. 

At  various  times  he  was  “boss” 
as  he  whimsically  put  it  to 
Benito  Mussolini,  Gen.  Italo  Bal- 
bo,  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  Tommy 
Harmon  and  a  host  of  others. 
An  omnivorous  reader,  he  was 
perpetually  scouting  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  for  talent 
and  jotting  down  brief  notes  to 
stuff  in  his  pockets:  “Milt  Gross.” 
“Tattooed  stockin'*'' — Robb” 
“Jiggs  and  Maggie,  20th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary,  invite  roy¬ 
alty.” 

Already  Joe  Connolly’s  activ¬ 
ities  are  surrounded  with  an 
aura  of  legend,  such  as  figuring 
up  the  number  of  cigars  he  had 
smoked  as  350,000,  then  in  the 
la.st  few  months  cutting  his 
usual  ration  of  a  box  a  day  by 
smoking  large  ones — only  18 
daily. 

Older  and  rather  character¬ 
istic  is  the  tale  that  when  after 
his  first  heart  attack  his  doctors 
gave  him  less  than  a  week  to 
live,  he  invested  in  far  more 
than  a  week’s  supply  of  cigars 
and  took  a  boat  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  ’The  story  continues  that 
he  survived  five  doctors  who 
foresaw  his  death  within  days. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  had  as  wide  an 
acquaintance  with  newspaper 
people  throughout  the  world. 
He  directed  an  enterprise  sup¬ 
plying  material  for  2,500  newspa¬ 
pers  in  73  different  countries 
and  a  staff  numbering  more  than 
1,000.  He  traveled  extensively, 
especially  before  the  war  and 
knew  his  clients  personally. 
From  these  acquaintances  and 
friends  wires  of  sympathy  have 
been  pouring  into  the  syndicate 
and  to  Mrs.  Connolly.  William 


Ward  Greene 
Takes  Over 

Ward  Green*,  execufir*  <4 
tor  of  King  Featiues,  will  k*. 
pororily  handle  the  reept^ 
bilitiee  vacated  by  the  dtok 
oi  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  prwi. 
dent  ol  King  Features  Sjai- 
cate.  International  News  S«. 
vice  and  International  N««i 
Pictures. 


Randolph  Hearst  wired:  I 

“Am  greatly  grieved  to  htuf 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  gmi 
and  good  friend  of  mine,  ope  I 
daily  in  time  of  trouble.  He  I 
was  extremely  able  and  trahi-l 
able.  I  shall  miss  him  imoee 
surably.  Accept  my  decpot 
sympathy.” 

Joseph  Connolly  was  bom  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  7,  IIK. 
and  began  to  display  his  aabi- 
tion  at  the  age  of  12  by  acquir 
ing  an  assortment  of  oart  time 
jobs.  After  finishing  high  school 
he  went  to  work  as  a  sten^  I 
rapher  in  the  business  office  d 
the  New  Haven  Union  and  i 
year  later  became  a  cub  n- 
porter,  covering  the  City  ^ 
and  sending  correspondence  to 
two  New  York  papers,  the  Sm 
and  ^he  World. 

When  this  correspondeoet 
netted  him  offers  from  the  Net 
York  papers,  he  applied  to  the 
World,  but  lost  the  job  by  Cty 
Editor  Charles  Chapin’s  whim 
that  he  wouldn’t  hire  a  reporter 
who  asked  as  low  a.c  $40  a  week 
’The  Sun,  however,  hired  him  it 
$35  and  later  assigned  him  to 
Chapin’s  trial  for  wife  murder 

One  of  his  stories  fiiudly 
tracted  the  attention  of  Ur. 
Hearst  and  the  invitation  to  join 
King  Features,  but  Mr.  Coo- 
nolly’s  most  celebrated  beat  oc-  ' 
curred  in  1938  when  the  plut 
in  which  he  was  returning  from 
the  Eucharistic  Congress,  where 
he  had  urged  racial  and  religioa 
tolerance  and  warned  apinit 
Nazism  and  Communism,  crashed 
and  burst'  into  flames,  allowiif 
seconds  only  for  the  passengerj' 
escape.  Connolly  himself  phoned  | 
in  the  story  and  beat  his  neerot 
competitors  by  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Connolly  Is  survived  if 
his  wife,  the  former  Marguerite 
Stanford;  a  son  Joseph  Vincent 
Jr.,  now  an  officer  in  the  Naw 
a  daughter  Mary  Jacqueliim;  > 
brother  Roger  Connolly,  manaf- 
ing  editor  of  the  New  Hava 
Register,  and  a  sister.  Dr.  Sabins 
Connolly. 


RICHARD  E.  BERLIN,  president.  Hearst  Corp.:  John  W.  Hones,  chav- 
man  oi  the  finance  committee  oi  Hearst  Corp.:  J.  V.  ConnelT' 
and  Mortimer  Berkowits.  president  oi  American  Weekly. 
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Jap  Bullets  Kill  Ernie  Pyle; 
His  Columns  Tell  Life  Story 
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Voice  of  G.  I.  Joe  in  400  Dailies 
Is  Silenced  in  le  Jima  Battle 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


CHARACTERISTICALLY,  Ernie 

Pyle’s  heart  was  with  the 
bottle-stained  guy  in  muddy 
boots  crouching  in  a  foxhole.  .  .  . 

So  when  he  started  into  the 
Pacific  in  February  to  return  to 
the  war  with  the  Navy,  after  a 
four-months’  rest,  he  wrote:  “I 
won’t  stay  with  the  Navy  for  the 


Unique  Headline 

Chicago.  Apr.  18 — The  Her- 
old-Amaricon  bannered  the 
Ernie  Pyle  story  with  two 
eight-column  lines:  “GI  loe, 
you’re  lost  another  iriend"  in 
red.  followed  by  "Ernie  Pyle 
killed '  in  heavy  black  type. 


duration — probably  two  or  three 
months,  and  then  back  ashore 
again  with  my  noble  souls,  the 
doughfoots.  .  .  .’’ 

Back  with  his  noble  souls,  the 
doughfoots,  on  le  Jima,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Ernie  PYle  met  death  at  44. 
A  Japanese  machine  gunner 
singled  him  out  during  an  am¬ 
bush  and  sent  three  shots  into 
his  temple. 

He  was  killed  instantly. 

Thus  the  man  who  since  De¬ 
cember,  1940,  had  shared  the 
hopes  and  the  fears,  the  sacri¬ 
fices  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
voiceless  common  soldier,  and 
given  them  expression,  had  now 
died  with  him  in  combat. 

President's  Tribute 

And  the  American  press  had 
lost  its  most  famous  corre¬ 
spondent  of  World  War  II — and 
one  of  its  most  colorful  and 
beloved  figures.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  his  stories  were  be¬ 
ing  syndicated  by  United  Fea¬ 
tures  to  an  estimated  14,000,000 
readers  in  400  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Perhaps  no  writer  ever  had 
so  great  a  following. 

Said  President  Truman,  "’The 
nation  is  quickly  saddened 
again.  ...  No  man  in  this  war 
has  so  well  told  the  story  of  the 
^erican  fighting  man  as  the 
^erican  fighting  man  wanted 
it  told.  .  .  .  He  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  all  his  country¬ 
men.” 

Then  from  generals,  public 
leaders,  newspaper  nnen,  came 
a  celling  volume  of  tribute. 

Ernie  hadn’t  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  war.  He  hated  war 
“dreaded  it.  He  frankly  told 
•  Scripps-Howard  writer  in  San 
Jrancisco.  before  he  left,  that 
he  was  “scared.” 

"If 8  not  that  I  have  a  prenw 
nttUm  that  death’s  going  to  catch 
vp  with  me,"  he  said.  If  a 
^htng  more  than  any  foot 
aoldier  in  the  line  feels.  You 


know  that  every  one  of  you  is 
running  the  chance  of  being 
killed.  Then  as  you  keep  hav¬ 
ing  close  calls,  you  gradually 
figure  you  used  up  all  your 
chances  of  coming  through. 

“You  begin  to  feel  that  you 
can't  go  on  forever  without  be¬ 
ing  hit.  I  feel  that  I  have  used 
up  all  my  chances.  And  I  hate 
it.  None  of  us  wants  to  be 
killed.  And  I  don’t  want  to  be 
killed.” 

Ernie  went  back  because  of  a 
curious  feeling  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  GI,  and  of 
his  own  peculiar  place  in  the 
war.  He  had  left  Europe  with 
abject  apologies  to  the  dough¬ 
foots.  .  .  .  “I’m  leaving  for  one 
reason  only — because  I’ve  just 
got  to  stop”  .  .  .  and  the  dough¬ 
foots  wrote  by  the  hundreds  to 
tell  him  they  understood. 

"I'm  Port  oi  It" 

“There  is  nothing  nice  about 
the  prospect  of  going  back  to 
war  again,”  he  said.  “Anybody 
who  has  been  in  the  war  and 
wants  to  go  back  is  a  plain  damn 
fool  in  my  book. 

“I’m  certainly  not  going  back 
because  I’ve  got  itchy  feet  again, 
or  because  I  can’t  stand  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  because  there’s  any  mys¬ 
tic  fascination  about  war  that 
is  drawing  me  back.  I’m  going 
simply  because  there’s  a  war  on 
and  I’m  part  of  it.  .  .  . 

“I’m  going  because  I’ve  got 
to — and  I  hate  it  " 

A  Navy  plane  flew  Ernie  out 
the  Golden  Gate  and  across  the 
Pacific  to  Hawaii,  and  then  the 
Marianas.  As  he  went  he  wrote 
with  characteristic  sensitivity  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  flew, 
and  the  tiny  green  islands  in 
the  vast  blue  Pacific,  and  the 
sunrises  and  sunsets  he  saw 
from  the  windows. 

He  stayed  for  a  time  on  the 


Marianas,  reporting  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  B-29  Superfortress 
base  there  in  terms,  as  always, 
of  the  enlisted  man  .  .  .  the  boy 
in  the  kitchen,  or  tinkering  with 
an  engine,  or  firing  a  rear  gun. 

In  his  story  of  March  14  he 
told  of  boarding  an  airplane  car¬ 
rier.  With  the  typical  Pyle 
slant  he  wrote.  “I  had  asked  to 
be  put  on  a  small  carrier  rather 
than  a  big  one.  .  .  .  ’The  small 
carriers  have  had  very  little 
credit  and  almost  no  glory,  and 
I’ve  always  had  a  sort  of  yen 
for  poor  little  ships  that  have 
been  neglected.” 

Admittedly  Uneager 

And  anyway,  he  noted,  return¬ 
ing  to  a  theme  of  personal  fear 
which  characterized  his  dis¬ 
patches,  “There’s  an  old  wive’s 
superstition  to  the  effect  that 
the  Japs  always  went  for  the 
big  carriers  first  and  ignored 
the  little  ones.  ...  So  gladly  I 
climbed  aboard  my  new  home, 
curious  but  admittedly  uneager 
for  my  first  taste  of  naval  war¬ 
fare.  .  .  .” 

On  April  3  he  wrote,  ‘"This  is 
the  last  column  before  the  in¬ 
vasion.  It  is  written  aboard  a 
troop  transport  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  we  storm  Okinawa.  We 
are  nervous.  Anybody  with  any 
sense  is  nervous  on  the  night 
before  D-day.  You  feel  weak 
and  try  to  think  of  things,  but 
your  mind  stubbornly  drifts 
back  to  the  awful  image  of  to¬ 
morrow.  It  drags  on  your  soul, 
and  you  have  nightmares.  .  .  .” 

And  then,  as  he  waited  for 
the  landing  on  the  beach¬ 
head.  .  .  . 

Until  Shooting's  Finished 

“We  were  in  the  control  boat 
about  an  hour.  I  felt  miserable 
and  that  awful  weight  was  still 
in  my  heart.  There  is  nothing 
romantic  whatever  in  knowing 
that  an  hour  from  now  you  may 
be  dead.  .  .  .” 

It  had  not  been  known  that 
Ernie  had  participated  in  the 
storming  of  the  adjoining  island 
of  le  until  the  word  came  of 
his  death  there.  Shortly  be¬ 


Gmn.  Patton.  Eniio  and  C.  R.  Cunningham.  U.P..  in  Sicily. 
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Emi*  Pyle 

fore  he  joined  in  that  invasion 
he  had  told  a  correspondent  he 
didn’t  want  to  go.  according  to 
Frank  Tremaine  of  United  Press. 
“But  he  said  the  GI’s  didn’t 
want  to  go  either,  and  that  he 
was  going  along  until  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  finish^.” 

Blue  Network  Correspondent 
Jack  Hooley  said  in  a  broadcast 
from  le  Shima  that  Pyle  was 
headed  for  the  front  with  Lt. 
Col.  Joseph  Coolidge  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  when  a  burst  of  fire  sent 
them  scrambling  from  their  jeep 
into  a  ditch  beside  a  narrow 
road. 

After  a  few  minutes  they 
peered  over  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  and  the  gun  rattled  again. 
Col.  Coolidge  ducked  back  and 
found  Ernie  dead  beside  him. 

He  crawled  to  safety  and 
three  tanks  moved  up  to  rescue 
Ernie’s  body,”  Hooley  reported. 
“Steady  machine  gun  fire  pinned 
the  men  inside  the  tanks  and 
finally  Cpl.  Alexander  Roberts 
of  New  York  City  volunteered 
to  go  alone. 

"He  found  Ernie  with  the 
fatigue  cap  he  wore  ‘in  safe 
places’  clutched  in  his  hand. .  .  .” 

Birthplace  in  Indiana 

The  story  of  Ernie  Pyle’s  rise 
to  fame,  and  to  the  peculiar 
place  he  held  in  the  affections 
of  the  American  soldier  and 
millions  of  American  readers, 
began  Aug.  3,  1900,  on  a  little 
farm  near  Dana,  Indiana. 

Ernie — or  Ernest,  as  his  par¬ 
ents.  William  and  Maria  Taylor 
Pyle,  insisted  on  calling  him — 
was  born  with  an  urge  to  see 
the  world.  And  before  he  died, 
this  shy,  homely  little  man  with 
the  bright  blue  eyes  and  shock 
of  red  hair  had  seen  the  world 
as  few  other  men. 

At  Indiana  University  he  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  football 
team,  making  the  trips  with  the 
team.  Without  official  position 
he  accompanied  the  baseball 
team  as  far  as  Hong  Kong  on 
its  14,000-mile  jaunt  through  the 
Orient. 

When  the  first  World  War 
came  he  joined  the  Navy,  and 
after  the  Armistice  found  an 
opening  as  a  reporter  for  the 
LaPort  (Ind.)  Herald  -  Argus. 
Four  months  later  he  had  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Washington 
News.  ’There  he  stayed  for 
three  years,  then  restlessness 
again  took  hold  of  him.  He  left 
his  job  to  travel  about  the 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Rest  in  Peace,  Ernie 

By  Henry  Gorrell.  U.  P.  Wen  Correspondent 


{Written  especially  for  Editor 
&  Crusher) 

PASSING  of  Ernie  Pyle  has 

created  a  void  in  my  heart 
which  will  take  long  time  to  re¬ 
pair,  for  he  was  my  buddy. 

I  hadn’t  known  Ernie  long, 
lor  we  had  trod  different 
paths  until  the  invasion  of 
France.  But  I  came  to  love  him 
like  a  brother  “Over  There”  as 
did  all  other  war  correspondents 
who  knew  him  intimately.  If 
Ernie  Pyle  was  a  “great  little 
man”  it  was  not  only  because  he 
was  a  genius  with  his  pen  but  be 
was  utterly  unselfish  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow  men. 

Ernie  was  a  philosopher  who 
wrote  just  as  he  thought  and  as 
he  talked.  His  columns  were 
barometers  of  his  moods  and  as 
such  very  often  of  fighting  men’s 
moods,  for  Ernie  spiritually  was 
GI  Joe  himself. 

H«  Never  Put  on  Airs 

His  writings  made  him  famous, 
but  he  never  put  on  airs.  I  have 
some  very  vivid  mental  pictures 
af  Ernie  Pyle  the  man.  I  recall 
him  as  one  who  could  make  us 
laugh  until  our  sides  seemed 
about  to  split  and  who  could  also 
tur  our  heartstrings  with  his 
simple  tales  of  the  human  side 
af  war  as  he  spinned  yarns. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  one  of  the 
humblest  of  America’s  great 
men.  I’ll  give  you  an  example 
af  what  I  mean. 

Squatting  on  trodden  earth 
af  a  tent  that  served  as  “home” 
for  four  of  us  war  correspond¬ 
ents  in  France,  Ernie  was  always 
the  first  one  up  rain  or  shine 
even  though  sometimes  he  hadn’t 
slept  a  wink  because  of  an  air 
raid.  He  got  up  so  he  could  cook 
aggs  for  us  for  breakfast. 

Here  in  his  own  words  is  what 
he  once  wrote  in  his  column 
about  egg  frying;  “By  some  in¬ 
explicable  evolution  of  cruel 
fate  I  have  become  chef  for  this 
four-man  crew  of  breakfast 
gargantuans.  Those  four  plu¬ 
tocrats  lie  in  their  cots  and  snore 
while  I  get  out  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  and  slave  over  two  Cole¬ 
man  stoves,  cooking  their  oeufs 
in  real  Normandy  butter,  fried, 
boiled  or  poached  as  suits  the 
whims  of  their  respective  majes¬ 
ties. 

“I  am  getting  damn  sick  of 
the  job  so  some  day  I  am  going 
to  carry  out  the  most  diabolical 
scheme.  TU  prepare  with  great¬ 
est  care  the  most  delicious 
breakfast  ever  known  in  France, 
ril  have  shirred  hummingbird 
eggs  and  crisp  French  fried  po¬ 
tatoes  and  corn-fed  bacon  done 
to  a  turn,  and  grape  jelly  and 
autumn  brown  toast  and  gallons 
«f  thick  luscious  coffee. 

“Then  I’ll  wake  them  up  and 
serve  it  to  all  four  of  them  on 
a  red  platter.  I’ll  serve  it  with 
a  bow  to  Mister  Whitehead  and 


a  curtsy  to  Mister  Liebling  and 
a  ‘good  morning  to  you,  sir’  to 
Mister  Brandt  and  a  long  salute 
to  Mister  Gorrell,  and  after  I’ve 
served  it  I’ll  walk  out  casually 
as  though  I  am  going  up  the 
hedgerow  a  little  ways. 

“But  instead  I’ll  never  come 
back  again  as  long  as  I  live, 
never  not  even  if  they  put  an  ad 
in  the  paper  and  they  will  all 
whither  away  to  nothing  from 
lack  of  sustenance  and  event¬ 
ually  they  will  starve  plumb  to 
death  in  this  far  away  and 
strangely  beautiful  land.  Ha! 
Ha!” 

Always  a  Smile  for  G.  I. 

Ernie  always  had  a  smile  for 
any  fighting  man  who  dropped 
in  on  him. 

“Mr.  Pyle?”  the  GI  would  ask 
timidly. 

“Hell,  no,”  he  would  reply,  “I 
am  not  Mr.  Pyle  to  you  or  any¬ 
one.  I  am  Ernie  Pyle  and  glad 
to  meet  you — incidentally,  I  am 
the  best  damned  cook  and  bottle 
washer  ever  turned  out  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.” 

“Ain’t  that  right.  Hank?” 

Last  time  I  saw  Ernie  was  in 
Paris.  We  went  into  Paris  to¬ 
gether  on  occupation  day.  He 
was  then  a  sick  man;  physically 
ill  and  heartsick  from  having 
seen  too  much  bloodshed. 

“I  am  fini  to  Hank.”  Ernie 
confided  to  me.  “I  am  plumb 
worn  out.  I  can’t  stand  the  sight 
of  killing  no  more  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  back  home  to  rest — back  to 
New  Mexico  where  some  day 
I’ll  cook  you  the  finest  fried 
chicken  you  ever  tasted;  that  is, 
if  I  live  to  see  end  of  war  be¬ 
cause  they  tell  me  I  am  wanted 
out  in  the  Pacific  in  a  few 
months.” 

When  I  returned  to  the  U.S. 
a  few  months  later,  Ernie  al¬ 
ready  had  left  for  the  Pacific. 
I  doubt  whether  he  had  obtained 
the  amount  of  rest  he  needed, 
for  he  was  a  frail  little  man  and 
war  had  aged  him  well  beyond 
his  years. 

From  the  financial  point  of 
view.  Ernie  didn’t  ne^  to  go 
ansrwhere  any  more.  But  Uncle 
Sam  needed  him;  his  brother 
GI  Joe  needed  him  and,  like  the 
good  soldier  he  was.  Ernie  an¬ 
swered  his  country’s  final  sum¬ 
mons. 

Goodbye,  Ernie.  We’ll  miss 
you.  Entire  armies  and  millions 
of  Americans  will  miss  you. 
Rest  in  peace,  Ernie.  You’ve 
earned  it,  pal,  if  anyone  ever 
did. 

■ 

SDX  Honors  Pyle 

Chicago,  April  19  —  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity,  announce  today 
that,  on  April  12.  Ernie  Pyle 
had  been  designated  the  second 
successive  year  for  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award  for 
war  correspondents. 


Hitting  Home  ...  By  Burris  Jenkins,  Jr. 

New  York  Journal  Americtn. 

Pyle  Film  Premiere  on  Okinawa 


By  Ezra  Goodman 

HOLLYWOOD,  Cal.,  April  19— 

The  motion  picture  based  on 
Ernie  Pyle’s  columns,  “The  Story 
of  G.I.  Joe,”  will  have  its  world 
premiere  within  the  next  month 
on  Okinawa. 

This  is  no  publicity  stunt.  It 
is  the  way  Pyle  wanted  it.  When 
Producer  Lester  Cowan  planned 
the  picture,  Pyle  had  two  re¬ 
quests;  that  the  picture  be  a 
tribute  to  the  mud-slogging  foot 
soldier  and  omit  any  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  himself,  and  that  the  fin¬ 
ished  film  be  ^own  prior  to  its 
general  release  to  the  men  over- 

“■fhe  Story  of  G.L  Joe”  will 
not  be  altered  or  edited  in  any 
way,  Cowan  said.  The  picture  is 
going  through  its  final  musical 
scoring.  It  will  be  shown  to 
U.  S.  Army  officials  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  May  4,  and  will  then  be 
flown  abroad.  The  public  will 
get  its  first  look  at  the  film  in 
July. 

Ernie  Saw  It  in  Rough 

Ernie  saw  the  picture  in  rough 
cut  before  he  leh  for  the  South 
Pacific  and  it  will  remain  as  he 
saw  it,  said  Cowan,  adding; 
“Ernie  felt  that  the  film  achieved 
what  it  had  set  out  to  accom¬ 
plish;  mirror  the  life  of  the  av¬ 
erage  G.I.  It  is  not  the  life  of 
Ernie  Pyle,  but  rather  the  story 
of  GI’s  who  fight,  eat  and  sleep 
in  the  mud,  dust  and  din  of  the 
fighting  fronts  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  man  who  loved 
them  and  lived  with  them.” 


Cal.,  April  19 —  In  Cowan  s  office  was  an  auto- 

icture  based  on  graphed  picture  of  Pyle  sitting 
mns,  “The  Story  at  his  typewriter  on  the  set  of 
I  have  its  world  a  wrecked  Italian  village  that 
the  next  month  had  been  designed  for  the  film 
by  the  studio’s  art  director, 
ilieity  stunt.  It  When  Pyle  was  in  Hollywood, 
vanted  it.  When  on  the  eve  of  leave-taking  for 
Cowan  planned  the  war  front,  he  viewed  actual 
le  had  two  re-  shooting,  looked  at  the  roughly 
e  picture  be  a  finished  film  in  a  projectioD 
ud-slogging  foot  room  and  announced  himself  ai 
t  any  glorifica-  satisfied  with  results, 
md  that  the  fin-  Burgess  Meredith,  who  por- 
jwn  prior  to  its  trays  the  role  of  Pyle,  was  ae- 
o  the  men  over-  lected  alter  much  discussion,  de¬ 
bate  and  gratuitous  advice  from 
:  G.L  Joe”  will  the  multifarious  readers  of  Pyle’i 
r  edited  in  any  columns.  When  Captain  Meif 
1,  The  picture  is  dith  was  finally  selected  for  the 
ts  final  musical  part,  he  was  placed  on  inacthre 
1  be  shown  to  duty  by  the  War  Department 
ials  in  Washing-  The  resemblance  between  the 
nd  will  then  be  two  men  was  amazing,  and  was 
[Tie  public  will  increased  by  the  actor’s  persow 
:  at  the  film  in  inventory  of  Pyle’s  personality 
following  a  visit  to  the  column- 
it  in  Rough  at  Albuquerque, 

picture  in  rough  ^  Best  Friends  in  Week 
ft  for  the  South  “It’s  hard  to  know  why— witt 
ill  remain  as  he  all  that  he’s  going  through-^™* 
'owan,  adding;  G.I.  has  to  lose  his  two  best 
he  film  achiev^  friends  all  in  a  week,”  said 
out  to  accom-  Meredith  when  the  “ 

B  life  of  the  av-  Pyle’s  death  reached  him.  “I  ^ 
not  the  life  of  of  course  proud  to  have  played 
rather  the  story  even  a  shadowy  part  of 
t,  eat  and  sleep  Ernie.” 

t  and  din  of  the  Cowan,  a  former  newspaj^ 
IS  seen  through  man  himself  in  Akron,  O.,  • 

nan  who  loved  good  friend  of  Pyle’s,  said  b* 
vith  them.”  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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HE  GAVE  US  THE  KEYS 

W.  VV.  Bairn,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express 


THE  WORLD'S  GOLD  STAR 

Jerry  Doyle,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 


HIS  BEST  FRIEND 

Gene  Craig,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 


THREE  OF  MANY  THEMES  IN  CARTOON  TRIBUTES  TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


Nation’s  Press  Scores 
In  Roosevelt  Coverage 


WITH  a  great,  concerted  surge 

unequalled  in  many  years, 
the  newspapers  of  the  country 
brought  to  a  shocked  people  the 
news  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
death  last  week.  Large  and  small 
dailies — even  a  large  portion  of 
East  Coast  p.m.’s  which  were 
caught  by  the  flash  with  only 
skeleton  editorial  staffs  and 
thinned-out  or  wholly  absent 
mechanical  crews — sprang  into 
action  with  amazing  speed.  Jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  too,  when  put 
to  the  extra-curricular  test,  ac¬ 
complished  incredible  feats  of 
speed  and  full  coverage. 

Most  newspapers  were  caught 
cold  by  the  first  bulletin.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  standing  obituaries, 
many  of  which  required  con¬ 
siderable  editing,  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  preparation.  The  news 
was  sudden  and  bewildering — 
but  only  momentarily,  "rhe 
presses  began  pounding  quickly, 
turning  out  newspapers  impres¬ 
sive  in  their  appearance,  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  their  coverage. 

The  sale  of  extra  editions  and 
supplementary  runs  of  regular 
editions  was  unprecedented.  To 
conserve  newsprint,  many  news¬ 
papers  pulled  out  columns  and 
pages  of  display  advertising  and 
cut  coverage  of  minor  news  to 
a  minimum. 

Curious  situations  developed 
in  some  instances  where  coinci¬ 
dental  factors  —  favorable  and 
unfavorable — were  present. 

The  Boston  Globe  was  able  to 
start  a  biographical  series  on  the 
new  President.  Harry  S.  Truman, 
the  day  after  he  took  office. 
The  weary  New  Bedford  ( Mass. ) 
Standard-Times  staff,  after  put¬ 
ting  out  a  day’s  editions,  plus 
a  four-page  solid  news  extra  on 
Roosevelt’s  death,  was  recalled 
to  cover  one  of  the  biggest  ma¬ 
rine  disasters  to  break  in  the 
vicinity  in  years. 

Three  weeks  before  the  Presi¬ 


dent's  death,  the  Boston  Globe 
assigned  Frances  Burns  of  its 
staff  to  do  a  complete  biography 
of  Truman.  She  visited  Lamar. 
Mo.,  his  birthplace,  and  followed 
his  footsteps  to  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency.  She  talked  with  his 
family,  his  teachers,  his  school¬ 
mates.  his  political  associates. 
The  story  was  filed  away  for 
“if  and  when”  use  only  a  few 
days  before  he  became  President. 

The  Standard-Times  staff  had 
the  most  strenuous  24  hours  in 
its  memory  on  ’Thursday  and 
Friday.  Desk  men  and  reporter.s 
worked  all  night  covering  the 
collision  between  an  American 
collier  and  a  Canadian  tanker 
off  the  fog-bound  coast,  in  which 
there  were  37  casualties. 

The  Standard-Times’  earlier 
extra  hit  the  streets  at  8  p.m. 
Dominated  by  bulletins  from 
Warm  Springs  and  Washington, 
it  included  art  and  newly-written 
local  features,  recalling  the 
President’s  visit  to  the  commun¬ 


ity  the  home  of  his  Delano  an¬ 
cestors,  and  his  stay  in  a  nearby 
town  where  he  was  treated  in 
1925  and  1926  by  an  infantile 
paralysis  specialist. 

Circulations  of  the  New  York 
newspapers,  all  but  one  of  which 
hit  the  streets  with  extras  or, 
if  morning  papers,  played  the 
story  with  fair  detail  in  first 
editions  (E  &  P,  April  14,  p.  8). 
increased  by  about  30 'i ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  disclosed  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  them. 

The  Herald  Tribune  had  an 
extra  run  on  its  Friday  edition 
of  103,000  over  its  normal  circu¬ 
lation.  ’The  Times,  running  its 
extra  copies  at  about  the  same 
ratio,  printed  148,000  over  the 
normal  figure. 

Percentages  of  increase  were 
about  the  same  for  the  evening 
extras  on  ’Thursday;  exact  fig¬ 
ures  were  not  obtainable  at  press 
time. 

The  tabloid  News  and  Mirror 
also  ran  30‘4  or  more  above  their 
normal  output. 

In  Portland,  Me.,  the  Evening 
Express  sold  9,000  copies  of  its 
extra,  the  largest  extra  sale  on 
record,  according  to  the  manage¬ 
ment.  ’The  paper  hit  the  street 
at  8:30  p.m.,  with  the  effort  con¬ 


Chonge  of  Pilots  on  Ship  of  State. 

Holding  the  Course 

Leo  Jos.  Roche,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express 


So  Went  the  Captain  .  .  . 

Tom  Little,  Chicago  Suit 


centrated  on  completeness  rather 
than  speed. 

The  Newark  (N.  J. )  News  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  Hash  at  5:50 
p.m.,  one  hour  after  the  final 
edition  had  gone  to  press.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  critical  stage  of 
the  war  an  emergency  staff  had 
been  held  on  in  the  news  room 
and  the  mechanical  departments 
had  remained  at  their  posts  until 
5:40.  Many  of  them  were  still 
in  the  building  when  the  news 
came  and  others  were  quickly 
rounded  up.  The  News  was  on 
the  street  with  an  extra  at  6:40 
and  followed  with  two  more,  at 
7:05  and  7:30. 

Philadelphia’s  newspapers 
turned  out  nearly  a  half-million 
extra  copies  of  their  Roosevelt 
extras.  Newspaper  boys  in  both 
metropolitan  and  suburban  areas 
sold  out  everything  they  could 
get  and  called  for  more.  Exact 
figures  have  not  been  disclosed 
by  the  circulation  managers  of 
the  four  dailies — Bulletin,  News, 
Record  and  Inquirer — but  it  was 
indicated  to  Editor  &  PtmusHE* 
that  each  had  sold  more  than 
100.000  extra  copies. 

The  two  afternoon  dailies  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Bulletin  and 
News,  held  back  on  their  final 
editions  on  Thursday  long 
enough  to  get  fairly  adequate 
coverage.  The  Bulletin  appeared 
at  6:41,  51  minutes  after  the  first 
flash. 

The  news  broke  just  right  for 
the  morning  papers,  the  Inquirer 
and  Record,  both  of  which  get 
out  7  p.m.  bulldog  editions. 

’The  Inquirer  had  four  pages 
in  type  many  days  in  advance 
of  the  news,  two  picture  pages 
and  two  biographical,  and  had 
virtually  only  to  replate  Page 
One  and  go  to  press.  After  the 
complete  run  of  all  ^itions 
from  buUdog  to  final  city,  the 
Inquirer  combined  its  two  sec¬ 
tions  into  an  extra  devoted  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  Roosevelt 
news. 

Lack  of  newsprint  held  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch’s  8:30 
p.m.  extra  to  20.(XX)  copies.  Many 
( Continued  on  page  79i) 
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American  Business 
Pays  Tribute  to  FDR 


THE  UNANTICIPATED  and 
tragic  death  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  last  week  not 
only  filled  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
per  columns  with  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  covering  his  life  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  but 
it  also  swept  advertising  out  of 
some  papers  completely  or  in 
part  or  changed  it  to  brief,  dig¬ 
nified  expressions  of  grief. 

Along  Fifth  Avenue  and  else¬ 
where  in  New  York  store  win¬ 
dows  on  Friday  morning  and 
throughout  the  week-end  re- 
fiected  the  same  sorrowing  spirit 
of  the  newspaper  advertising. 
In  some  cases  respect  to  Frank¬ 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  shown 
quite  simply  by  the  drawing  of 
subdued  curtains  across  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  gay,  colorful  spring 
merchandise.  Other  departoent 
and  specialty  stores  replaced 
their  customary  displays  with 
memorial  windows,  varying  in 
degree  of  elaborateness,  but  all 
of  a  similar  somber  nature. 

Kill  or  Change  Ads 
Both  to  make  room  for  the 
abundance  of  news  attending 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  death  and  be¬ 
cause  m^y  local  advertisers  pre¬ 
ferred  either  not  to  advertise  or 
to  confine  their  message  to  one 
of  condolence,  hundreds  of  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising  were  elim¬ 
inated  by  New  York  papers. 
Elsewhere,  though,  there  were 
e:^ceptions,  much  advertising 
was  also  dropped  or  changed 
from  merchandise  to  memorial. 

By  common  agreement  among 
the  merchants,  all  New  York 
memorial  advertising  followed 
the  same  pattern — a  simple  state¬ 
ment  such  as  “In  Profound  Sor¬ 
row  and  Great  Respect  to  Our 
President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt”  followed  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  stores 
would  be  closed  on  Saturday. 
In  other  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  such  small,  black- 
bordered  advertisements  were 


Little  Linage 

Figures  provided  by  Media 
Records.  Inc.,  covering  eight 
Manhattan  newspapers  dram¬ 
atise  the  large  sacrifice  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  permit  full  and 
proper  play  oi  the  news.  On 
Friday,  April  13.  1945,  the  eight 
papers  collectively  corried 
38,000  lines  oi  advertising.  On 
the  comparable  Fridoy — April 
14 — oi  a  year  ago  these  same 
papers  ran  250,000  lines. 

Advertising  in  Saturday's 
papers  both  last  year  and  this 
was  negligible,  but  again  on 
Sunday  the  comparison  was 
striking.  New  York's  iour  Sun¬ 
day  papers  contained  176,000 
lines  this  year  as  compared 
with  432.000  lines  last. 


also  prevalent,  but  there  were  a 
few  notable  exceptions  where  il¬ 
lustrations  were  used  and  the 
message  was  less  brief. 

With  regard  to  advertising  as 
well  as  editorial  matter,  the  New 
York  newspapers  had  their  in¬ 
dividual  problems  of  newsprint 
and  mechanical  procedure  to 
meet  and  consequently,  with  the 
exception  that  all  withheld  some 
advertising  and  carried  some 
memorial  copy,  generalizations 
are  impossible. 

.  The  Sun  estimates  that  it  elim¬ 
inated  175  colums  of  advertising 


From  Canada  and  the  Witmipeg 
Free  Press  oi  April  13  comes  this 
iull-page  memorial  ad  sponsored 
by  the  T.  Eaton  Co..  Ltd.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  portrait  oi  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  the  ad  includes  a  quota¬ 
tion  irom  Fabricius. 

in  Friday  and  Saturday  editions, 
including  almost  all  local  with 
the  exception  of  sympathy  ads, 
all  amusement,  hotel  and  restau¬ 
rant  and  some  national.  On  Fri¬ 
day  the  Journal- American  elim¬ 
inated  all  national  and  local  copy 
and  on  Sunday  merchants  can¬ 
celled  advertising  of  their  own 
volition  so  that  the  advertising 
run  was  chiefly  in  the  Pictorial 
Review  section  made  up  in  ad¬ 
vance.  In  all,  over  35,000  lines 
were  killed — lost  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  because  the  news¬ 
print  gained  was  consumed  by 
editorial  matter. 

Similarly  the  World-Telegram 
carried  no  advertising  Friday  and 
the  required  legal  notices  and  lit¬ 
tle  Saturday,  dropping  close  to 
50,000  lines,  while  Uie  Post  elim¬ 
inated  over  70  columns,  carir- 
ing  no  retail  Friday  and  nothing 
but  amusement  copy. 

In  the  morning  paper  field 
the  Newt  ran  advertising  Friday 
in  the  pink  and  one-star  editions 
and  dropped  it  thereafter — 22.- 
000  lines  in  all.  Saturday  it  in¬ 
creased  its  size  by  four  pages 
and  carried  chiefly  memorial  ads, 
while  Sunday  practically  all  re¬ 
tail  copy  was  killed.  32,787  lines 
being  cut  in  the  full  run  and 


49,378  in  the  sectional  run  or  a 
total  of  82,165  lines. 

Replating  was  the  chief  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Mirror,  which  haz¬ 
arded  no  estimate  as  to  how 
much  advertising  was  dropped 
in  the  Friday  through  Sunday 
period.  However,  on  Friday  the 
first  two  editions  had  some  ad¬ 
vertising  though  virtually  all  was 
killed  later.  Saturday’s  issue, 
recently  small  because  of  the 
newsprint  shortage,  carried  no 
advertising  with  the  exception 
of  a  composite  ad  announcing 
store  closings,  and  Sunday’s  had 
little  advertising  with  the  extra 
paper  being  given  to  circulation. 

No  estimate  was  forthcoming 
from  the  Herald  Tribune  either, 
but  that  newspaper  eliminated 
all  Friday  advertising  with  the 
exception  of  classified,  financial 
and  agate  death  notices,  carried 
some  general  and  memorial  on 
Saturday  and  left  all  advertising 
Sunday  out  of  the  main  news 
section. 

A  comparable  procedure  was 
followed  by  the  Times,  which 
also  eliminated  all  but  classified, 
obituary  and  legal  copy  on  Fri¬ 
day,  and  carried  but  a  few  na¬ 
tional  ads  and  only  memorial  re¬ 
tail  coDv  Saturdav  and  Sunday. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  memorial  ad,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  dropped  all  display 
on  Friday,  while  the  stores  with¬ 
held  retail  copy  on  Sunday,  leav¬ 
ing  only  national  to  be  run.  ’That 
paper  eliminated  48,000  lines, 
but  believes  that  some  of  it  will 
be  recovered  later. 

Among  Chicago  papers,  the 
Times  was  the  only  one  to  kill 
all  paid  advertising  excepting 
condolences  on  any  day  which  it 
did  on  Friday.  The  Tribune  and 
Sun,  however,  dropped  over  11,- 
000  lines  and  more  than  12,000 
lines  respectively  in  their  later 
editions  Friday.  Saturday  all 
the  papers  gave  advertisers  the 
opportunity  to  either  cancel  mer¬ 
chandising  copy  or  substitute 
memorial  ads. 

Notable  among  the  advertising 
published  was  a  full-page  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.  insertion  with 
the  tribute:  “On  the  threshold 
of  victory,  America  has  lost  her 
President;  our  armed  forces 
their  Commander-in-Chief.  All 
America  grieves.” 

Termed  “probably  the  most 
significant  expression  of  spon¬ 
taneous  grief  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphia  advertising”  inser¬ 
tions  in  the  Quaker  City  were 
prevailing  simple  in  their 
mourning  garb.  ’There  was  no 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  advertising,  but 
throughout  the  week-end  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaper  advertising 
columns  were  without  commer¬ 
cial  content,  holding  instead 
brief  condolence  texts  set  gen¬ 
erally  in  Gothic  type  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  black. 

’The  wartime  anomaly  of  large 
expanses  of  white  space  which 
was  first  noticeable  in  Friday 
morning  papers  is  typified  by 
one  full-page  ad  containing  only 
this:  “We  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself  .  .  .  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  1882-1945  .  .  . 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia.” 

On  Monday  following  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  burial  the  Philadelphia 
News  carried  an  ad,  prepared  in 
its  office,  sponsored  by  a  group 


Maurice  L.  Rothschild  in  Chicago 
made  this  wordless  tribuU, 


of  local  advertisers  and  avali- 
able  to  other  newspapers  on  in¬ 
quest,  which  suggested  that  ai  i 
special  tribute  to  the  late  Preil* 
dent  individuals  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  the  Payroll 
Plan  of  the  Seventh  War  Loan. 
A  cut  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  one 
of  the  Seventh  War  Loan  insig¬ 
nia  were  featured. 

Run  Ads  Later 

On  the  East  Coast  in  Boston 
the  Globe,  Post  and  Herald,  all 
morning  papers,  dropped  retail 
store  advertisements,  an  average 
of  about  80  columns  each,  but 
since,  as  elsewhere,  the  stwes 
were  closed  on  Saturday,  the 
ads  were  run  instead  this  week. 
Hearst’s  Record,  the  other  ajn. 
paper,  has  an  early  edition  which 
appears  the  previous  evening 
and,  therefore,  its  Friday  ads 
were  already  made  up,  and  in 
place  of  them  minor  news  wu 
scrapped  to  provide  additional 
space  for  the  Roosevelt  death 
story. 

All  Friday  afternoon  papers, 
the  Evening  Globe,  Traveler  and 
American  ran  without  retail  ads 
and  in  every  case  the  front  page 
ads  carried  by  all  Boston  papeit 
were  dropped  if  they  were  re¬ 
tail  or  moved  inside  if  they 
were  national.  This  eliminatioo 
of  retail  copy  resulted  generally 
in  20-page  average  Friday  pa¬ 
pers  instead  of  the  30-page  ones 
planned. 

No  advertising  loss  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  Buffalo  papers  wift 
the  exception  of  a  few  radio  ads 
dropped  because  of  program  car 
collations  and  instead  mostrf 
the  department  stores  inserted 
half-page  or  bigger  ads  featur 
ing  large  cuts  of  Mr.  Roosevdt 
In  Hartford,  Conn.,  however,  all 
the  department  stores  and  many 
specialty  shops  cancelled  their 
regular  advertising,  usual  lljl>‘ 
advertising  was  omitted  Sator 
day,  and  on  Sunday  the  omis¬ 
sions  cut  the  Courant  to  56  pa|« 
from  the  76  used  the  previous 
Sunday.  Both  the  Courant  and 
the  Times  on  Friday  carried  i 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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$1,000,000  a  Year  Voted 
for  Copper’s  Global  AP  Aim 

‘World  Is  in  Desperate  Need' 

Of  Objective  News,  Says  Report 
By  Jerry  Walker 


directors  of  the  Associated 
Press  have  placed  a  fund  of 
$1,000,000  a  year  at  the  disposal 
of  Executive  Director  Kent 
Cooper  to  make  the  AP  a  global 
institution. 

Availability  of  the  fund,  for 
development  of  service  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  disclosed  this 
week  in  connection  with  Mr. 

i  Cooper's  annual  report  in  which 
he  declared  the  two-fold  obliga¬ 
tion  of  AP’s  international  opera- 
I  tions  is: 

1.  To  meet  fully  the  world  re- 
I  quirements  of  its  members. 

2.  To  carry  faithfully  to  the 
I  world  the  type  of  service  for 
which  the  AP  is  not  only  his¬ 
torically  noted  but  for  which  the 
new  world  is  in  desperate  need. 

Any  unspent  portion  of  the 
fund  in  any  year  is  to  be  added 
to  the  amount  available  for  the 
following  year.  The  fund  was 
voted  unanimously  after  Secre¬ 
tary  Lloyd  Stratton  had  re¬ 
ported  on  his  findings  during 
world  travel  and  described  the 
competitive  situation  facing  the 
AP. 

"Energetically  Under  Way" 

The  executive  director  sub¬ 
mitted  comparative  figures 
showing  the  income  available 
by  competitors  for  service  de¬ 
velopment  and  recommending 
that  the  board  authorize  him  to 
proceed  with  plans.  A  sum  of 
$500,000  was  allocated  from  ex¬ 
cess  assessments  to  start  the  job 
in  the  latter  part  of  1944,  and, 
Mr.  Cooper  says  in  his  report, 
"extension  of  the  service  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe  was  put  ener¬ 
getically  under  way.” 

With  the  cost  of  foreign  news 
collection,  chiefly  due  to  war 
coverage,  jumping  to  $2,000,000 
last  year,  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  ( published  in  detail  on 
page  68)  discloses  that  AP  mem¬ 
bers  have  spent  $6,500,000  in 
five  years  for  news  of  the  world 
beyond  the  U.  S.  As  shown  by 
previous  reports,  the  figures  are: 
1940,  $1,047,000;  1941,  $1,141,000; 
1942,  $1,088,000;  1943,  $1,546,000; 
and  1944.  $2,002,000. 

The  1944  expenditure  almost 
Wroaches  the  amount  ($2,799,- 
spent  for  gathering  domes¬ 
tic  news.  The  domestic  item  has 
been  fairly  stable  during  the  five 
years,  the  lowest  figure  in  this 
classification  being  $1,403,000  in 
1942. 

Mr.  Cooper  emphasizes  the 
worldwide  activities  of  AP  in 
his  coverage  of  the  “transcendent 
achievements”  of  1944.  He  is 
particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  AP  credit  line  was  re¬ 
stored  in  newspapers  in  many 
0^  th®  world  where  they 
had  not  received  objective 


news  reports  for  nearly  five 
years.”  AP  moved  in  with  the 
conquering  armies. 

Membership  in  the  AP  and 
subcribers  to  its  services  showed 
substantial  gains  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  report  states, 
with  a  word  of  counsel;  “The 
fact  must  be  faced  that  in  the 
swift  tempo  of  this  day,  fine 
craftsmanship  alone  may  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Call  it  promotion,  edu¬ 
cation  or  enlightenment,  the  AP 
must  make  itself  institutionally 
known  throughout  the  world.” 

The  creation  of  a  Washington 
staff  to  report  the  news  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  world  at  large  was 
hailed  by  Mr.  Cooper  as  the 
most  significant  global  news  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  domestic  ser¬ 
vice. 

On  D-Day  and  Election  Day. 
AP  staffs  rose  to  peaks  of  tri¬ 
umph  unprecedented  in  world¬ 
wide  demands  for  courage,  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  enterprise, 
comments  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  as  a  prelude  to  a  general 
commendation  of  the  staff  for 
meeting  “its  most  severe  test 
with  a  record  of  heroism,  tri¬ 
umph  and  general  devotion  to 
duty  that  constituted  a  glorious¬ 
ly  outstanding  chapter  in  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Beats  Scored  By  Stotion 

Many  notable  news  beats,  Mr. 
Cooper  reports,  resulted  from 
the  work  of  a  wireless  station 
for  the  AP  outside  London  and 
“the  prospects  are  even  more 
promising.”  The  station,  which 
never  sleeps,  copies  news  from 
all  over  the  world. 

Throughout  his  report,  Mr. 
Cooper  mentions  individuals  for 
special  accomplishments  and 
makes  part  of  the  permanent 
history  of  the  AP  the  feats  of 
home  front  reporters,  war  cor¬ 
respondents  and  photographers. 
Text  of  the  report  follows: 

The  activities  of  The  Associated  Press 
during  1944,  more  widespread  and  in¬ 
tensified  than  in  any  year  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  were  spot-lighted  by  these  trans¬ 
cendent  achievements: 

Dispatches  credited  “By  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press”  reappeared  in  parts  of  the 
world  where  newspapers  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  obiective  news  reports  for  nearly 
five  years.  AP  moved  in  with  the  troops 
as  enemy  territory  was  freed,  ready  to 
resume  the  direct  availability  of  AP 
news  and  news  pictures  that  was  halted 
at  the  beginning  of  war. 

On  the  two  most  memorable  and  his¬ 
tory-making  days — “D”  Day  in  June  on 
the  flaming  beaches  of  Normandy,  and 
Election  Day  in  November,  when  Ameri¬ 
cans  cast  their  first  wartime  presidential 
ballots  since  1864 — the  news  and  news 
photo  staffs  rose  to  peaks  of  triumph 
unprecedented  in  world-wide  demands 
for  courage,  resourcefulness  and  enter¬ 
prise. 

Membership  in  the  Association  and 
subscribers  to  its  services  showed  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Communications  and  facilities  of  distri¬ 


bution  and  reception  were  sizeably  in¬ 
creased.  The  transmission  of  pictures  by 
Wi rephoto  and  radiophoto  reached  an  all- 
time  peak  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  staff  met  its  most  severe  test 
with  a  record  of  heroism,  triumph  and 
general  devotion  to  duty  that  consti¬ 
tuted  a  gloriously  outstanding  chapter 
in  journalism.  The  fact  that  such  mag¬ 
nificent  fortitude  could  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  critical  withdrawals  from  the 
domestic  staff  for  the  armed  services 
evidenced  further  the  ability  of  chiefs  of 
bureaus  and  their  assistants  to  shoulder 
the  burden  and  responsibility  of  less  ex¬ 
perienced  staffs. 

The  organization  as  trustee  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  ideal  did  much  to  meet  the  need  of 
widespread  public  awareness  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  words  “The  Associated  Press.” 
The  fact  must  be  faced  that  in  the  swift 
tempo  of  this  day,  however,  fine  crafts¬ 
manship  alone  may  be  ignored.  Call  it 
liromotion,  education  or  enlightenment. 
The  AP  must  make  itself  institutionally 
known  throughout  the  world. 

The  Washington  bureau,  covering  the 
news  capital  of  the  world,  saw  war 
events  continue  to  dominate  the  flow  of 
copy,  as  it  has  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
V\  ecks  of  work  were  given  to  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  and  national  |)olitical 
news,  further  quickening  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  front-page  space. 

Consolidation  of  the  three  feature  ser¬ 
vices — AP  Features,  AP  Special  and 
VVide  World  photos — under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  assistant  general  manager. 


STRICTLY  FORMAL  corporate 

meetings,  attended  by  just 
enough  members  to  make  them 
legal,  have  been  arranged  for 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  the  coming 
week.  The  chief  business  be¬ 
fore  them  is  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers. 

First  on  the  calendar  is  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  AP,  which 
will  take  place  in  the  board 
room  at  the  general  offices,  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
City,  with  President  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean  calling  it  to  order  at  11 
a.m.  Monday. 

Before  the  meeting  gets  under 
way,  the  credentials  committee 
will  review  proxies  which  have 
been  recorded  with  Secretary 
Lloyd  Stratton  since  the  notice 
of  the  streamlined  meeting  went 
out  last  month.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  McLean  informed  the  mem¬ 
bers: 

“Because  of  regulations  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Office  of  Defense 


Opinion  Delayed 

(  Washington,  April  19 — Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  appearance  be¬ 
fore  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
resulted  in  cancellation  of  Mon¬ 
day’s  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  conceivably  held  back 
for  one  more  week  the  court’s 
decision  in  the  Associated  Pre.ss 
case.  Most  of  the  cases  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  AP  case,  have  been 
decided. ) 


the  immediate  result  of  which  was 
greater  efficiency  through  coordination 
and  benefit  to  subscribers  through  com¬ 
bined  resources. 

World  Sorvicos  Rosumod 

Extension  of  the  service  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe  was  put  energetically  under 
way.  Direct  service  to  Latin  America, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  possessions  had  been  operating 
for  years.  The  war  and  its  effects  stead¬ 
ily  caused  the  world  to  grow  smaller 
and  countries  that  had  been  geographical 
strangers  have  become  neighbors  and 
their  desire  for  honest  and  objective 
news  exceeds  in  importance  anything 
heretofore  existing.  Whatever  had  been 
the  original  necessity  for  AP’s  interna¬ 
tional  operations,  conditions  now  have 
made  it  virtually  an  obligation—!,  to 
meet  fully  the  world  requirements  of  its 
members;  2,  to  carry  faithfully  to  the 
world  the  type  of  service  for  which  AP 
is  not  only  historically  noted  but  for 
which  the  new  world  is  in  desperate 
need. 

The  most  extensive  area  of  opera¬ 
tions  was  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
lieginning  with  the  unification  and  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  staff  and  facilities  at 
London.  In  recognition  of  the  expanded 
operations  and  responsibility,  Robert 
Bunnelle  was  appointed  Managing  Ex¬ 
ecutive  for  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
charge  of  the  news  services,  domestic 
and  continental,  emanating  from  the 
wireless  and  cable  stations  in  England. 
Jack  W’illiams,  former  traffic  bureau 
chief  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  London  and  became  European 
Communications  Executive  supervising 
the  enlarged  facilities  used  in  the  col¬ 
lection  and  distribution  of  the  report. 
One  of  the  noteworthy  additions  to  news 
reception  was  the  erection  of  a  wireless 
station  operated  exclusively  by  and  for 
The  Associated  Press,  located  outside 

(Continued  on  page  70) 


Transportation,  application  was 
made  to  the  War  Committee  on 
Conventions  for  a  permit  to 
hold  the  general  meeting.  It 
was  denied  at  this  time  in  view 
of  the  necessities  which  caused 
the  imposition  of  the  present  re¬ 
strictions  on  travel. 

“In  view  of  the  legal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  By-Laws  that  a 
meeting  be  held,  representation 
thus  will  of  necessity  be  by 
proxy  except  in  the  case  of  those 
members  or  their  representa¬ 
tives  already  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Members  are  there¬ 
fore  urged  to  file  their  proxies 
promptly. 

“Should  prior  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  a  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United 
States  be  rendered  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  litigation  which  shall  re¬ 
quire  action  by  the  members, 
notice  will  be  given  of  the  date 
of  any  postponed  meeting  or  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  called  to  take  such 
action — if  any — as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Under  such  circumstances, 
amended  application  wiil  be  filed 
with  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  for  consent  to 
a  meeting  to  be  personally  at¬ 
tended  by  the  members.” 

Salaried  officers,  from  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Kent  Cooper  down, 
are  disqualified  to  serve  as 
proxies. 

Terms  of  the  following  direc¬ 
tors  expire:  E.  Lansing  Ray, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat; 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Advertising  Con  Shove 
WorldConsumptionUp 


By  Mcoy  Elizabeth  Lasher 


SUPERFICIALLY  foreign  trade 

and  the  direction  it  will  take 
after  the  war  may  seem  of  rela¬ 
tively  little  concern  to  those 
whose  business  is  largely  do¬ 
mestic,  but  actually  it  will  have 
a  very  real  and  important  far¬ 
ing  on  consumption,  business 
and  advertising  here  at  home. 

By  many,  a  substantially  In¬ 
creased  export  trade  is  viewed 
as  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
top  production  and  employment 
in  the  United  States.  Others  see 
it,  because  of  the  necessarily  en¬ 
larged  import  trade  which  must 
follow,  as  detrimental  to  full 
consumption  of  American-made 
goods  and  thus  to  the  jobs  of 
U.  S.  citizens. 

Consumption  Problsm 

Last  week  Arthur  Besse,  pres¬ 
ident,  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  warned  the 
members  of  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  New  York  to  whom  he 
spoke  that  raising  exports  to  a 
ten-billion  dollar  level  (a  figure 
set  by  some  advocates)  would 
have  to  be  done  “at  the  expense 
of  a  segment  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.” 

He  maintained  that  the  only 
completely  successful  way  in 
which  we  can  obtain  full  pay¬ 
ment  for  our  exports  is  by  ac¬ 
cepting  goods — imports — in  re¬ 
turn.  This  Mr.  Besse  agreed 
could  be  done,  but,  he  continued, 
increasing  imports  to  pay  for 
greater  exports  "does  not  of  it¬ 
self  increase  our  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  goods.” 

There  was  no  solution  that 
the  speaker  offered  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  problem.  He  said  quite 
simply  that  “If  you  buy  a  pair 
of  shoes  made  abroad,  you  buy 
one  less  pair  of  American  shoes 
than  you  would  otherwise  pur¬ 
chase.” 

That,  of  course,  would  be  the 
case  were  our  standard-of-living 
unchanging  instead  of  progres¬ 
sive  as  it  is.  Assume  that  Amer¬ 
ican  shoe  manufacturers,  work¬ 
ing  at  maximum  production,  an¬ 
nually  make  one  pair  of  shoes 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child, 
and.  in  addition,  that  each  po¬ 
tential  customer  would  buy  but 
one  pair  of  shoes  a  year.  Then 
if  Czechoslovakia’s  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers  began  to  ship  their 
products  freely  into  the  United 
States,  naturally  Americans, 
management  and  labor  both, 
would  suffer. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  the 
cue  for  advertising  to  step  in  and 
convince  the  consumer  that  he 
needs  not  one  but  two  pairs  of 
shoes  every  year.  And  that  is 
where  advertising  comes  into  the 
export-import  trade  picture  to¬ 
day  or  at  such  a  time  as  normal 
trade  can  be  resumed. 

Lifting  the  level  of  consumer 
consumption  after  reconversion 
has  been  safely  negotiated  is  ad- 
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vertising's  most  important  peace¬ 
time  job  and  according  to  ils 
past  record,  the  tool  is  equal  to 
the  task.  The  progress  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  one  of  its  people 
and  of  their  ever  improving 
standard-of-living  and  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  an  important  in¬ 
strument  in  that  achievement. 
It  has  helped  to  spur  Americans 
to  greater  ambitions  and  wants 
and  thus  to  greater  effort  and 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  Besse  is  quite  right  that 
the  mere  increasing  of  our  total 
imports  would  not  automatically 
increase  our  total  consumption 
of  goods,  but  the  intelligent  ap¬ 
plication  of  advertising  to  the 
sale  of  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  merchandise  would  moti¬ 
vate  consumption. 

It  isn’t  only  the  increase  of 
imports  which  could  adversely 
affect  our  economy  if  consump¬ 
tion  remained  at  status  quo.  In 
our  own  business  circles  there 
is  much  planning  and  more  talk 
of  new  products  and  changed 
products  after  the  war  and  of 
one-product  manufacturers  en¬ 
tering  other  fields.  If  consump¬ 
tion  were  inelastic,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  domestic  activity 
would  be  dangerous  to  estab¬ 
lished  industry.  Yet.  though 
excessive  diversification  is 
frowned  upon,  few  persons  seem 
to  fear  the  expansion  plans  of 
American  firms,  and,  of  course, 
the  reason  is  that  business  is 
confident  that  it  can  sell  the 
products  by  intensifying  con¬ 
sumer  desire  to  buy. 

Raising  standards  of  living 
the  world  over  should  be  one  of 
our  ultimate  aims  along  with 
universal  understanding.  A 
healthy  exchange  of  business  is 
one  important  means  of  achiev¬ 
ing  those  aims,  and  thus  adver¬ 
tising  has  an  essential  peacetime 
job  to  do  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Art  That  Sells 

ADVERTISING  art  work  now 

on  display  in  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter  in  an  exhibition  sponsored 
by  the  Art  Directors  Club  of 
New  York  evokes  a  very  real 
sense  of  pride  in  the  quality — 
not  to  mention  quantity — of 
work  being  done  for  advertis¬ 
ing  today. 

Commercial  art  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  something  beneath  fine 
art,  but  we  think  rather  that  the 
best  of  it  deserves  special  praise 
because  it  helps  to  develop  ap¬ 
preciation  of  good  art  among 
persons  who  rarely  have  access 
to  it  in  galleries  and  elsewhere. 
Many  of  the  originals  which 
have  appeared  the  past  year  as 
illustrations  for  ads  would  make 
worthwhile  additions  to  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fine  art.  Divorced 
from  type  and  a  selling  mes¬ 
sage  they  would  be  pleasant  ac¬ 


cessories  to  homes  or  offices; 
in  a  layout  they  enhance  and 
contribute  to  the  “selL” 

As  one  art  director  put  it,  the 
artists  are  especially  to  be 
praised  because  they,  unlike  the 
dilettante  or  the  professional 
who  produces  what  he  wants 
when,  how  and  in  what  length 
of  time  he  chooses,  must  paint 
on  order,  in  a  limited  length  of 
time  (usually  about  six  weeks) 
and  still  maintain  a  degree  of 
originality  as  well  as  high  cali¬ 
ber  craftsmanship. 

A  member  of  the  club  also 
suggested,  and  we  concur,  that 
in  coming  years  more  specialized 
attention  might  well  be  given 
to  art  planned  for  newspaper 
ads  especially,  since  there  is  a 
growing  use  of  and  interest  in 
color  reproduction  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Too,  the  artist  working 
for  the  newspaper  has  different 
problems  and  possibilities  from 
the  one  painting  or  photograph¬ 
ing  for  the  magazine  or  bill¬ 
board. 

Summer  at  Home 
THE  1945  summer  which  will 
be  here  before  very  long  is 
another  one  for  which  vacations- 
at-home  should  be  the  rule  and 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation,  Information  Division, 
Programs  Section,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  has  data  to  help  ad¬ 
vertise  the  fact.  Merchants  are 
already  beginning  to  think  about 
it,  so  newspapers  should  be 
prepared  to  help  them  with 
copy,  art  and  general  plans  and 
projects. 


PACE-SETTER 

The  North  American  ATiatioa  osl 
above  which  deals  with  ’’finb' 
scored  by  company  plcntM  okI 
especially  the  first  land-boMtl 
fighter  plane  sweep  over  T^[ 
this  month  was  something  of  : 
pace-setter  itself.  It  was  is  rosgii 
sketch  form  on  April  6.  accMdis:i 
to  Botten,  Batton,  Durstiae  & 
born,  Inc..  Los  Angeles,  wkic^ 
handles  the  account  On  Satn  j 
day,  April  7.  newspapers  ccniMl 
stories  of  the  P-51  Mustang  m 
corts  for  Superfortresses  over  lb 
Jap  capitoL  and  on  Monday,  Apr. 
9— just  two  days  later— the  id 
appeared.  Localized  for  tee 
plant  city,  it  ran  in  Los  AngtlHj 
Kansas  City  and  Dallas  dailiM| 


C^antpalgnd  and  ^^ccotmh 


By  Betty  Feesel 


Resumes  Sports  Series 
“SPALDING’S  Sports  Show” 
cartoon  series  is  being  re¬ 
sumed  May  1  by  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros.,  Inc.,  athletic  goods 
manufacturer,  after  a  six-month 
break.  ’The  campaign  will  ap¬ 
pear  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  on  sports  pages  of 
dailies  in  the  larger  cities.  Ads. 
to  run  once  or  twice  a  week  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  market,  pre¬ 
sent  interesting  facts  from 
sports  history  with  one  Spalding 
product  highlighted  in  each  in¬ 
sertion.  Drawings  are  made  by 
Willard  Mullin,  sports  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  ’The  agency  is  Ferry- 
Hanly  Co.,  New  York. 

Pin-Point  Corbonation 
CONTINUING  to  emphasize  the 
“pin-point  carbonation”  theme. 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  Co.  is 
releasing  a  new  six-month  cam¬ 
paign  on  Canada  Dry  Water. 
On  schedule  are  300  news¬ 
papers.  Ads  varying  from  360 
lines  to  84  lines  (depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  market) 
will  run  on  a  once-a-week  basis. 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  prepared  the 
campaign. 

Selling  Is  Key 

URGING  “World  Security  dele¬ 
gates  please  copy”  Seal  Fast 


CoRP.,  Indianapolis,  is  inauk. 
rating  a  four-month  eampair 
to  explain  how  selling  can  ttJ 
the  key  to  post-war  recovBJ! 
and  service  men’s  reemploji 
ment.  To  run  in  20  papers  fratl 
coast-to-coast  the  series  wilt 
break  April  25,  the  opening  diy' 
of  the  San  Francisco  Conferena 
wherever  the  papers  can  ir 
range  it,  otherwise  on  April  K 
Ads  are  in  editorial  style  ar 
measure  1,000,  800  or  600  Bne 
■Trade  papers  will  also  be  uaat 
Hill  Advertising  is  handling  1 1 
special  campaign. 

Joint  Promotion 

WHEATIES  ( General  Mills,  Inc. 

and  Piper  Aircraft  CoRK^f 
tion.  Lock  Haven.  Pa..  J®f 
hands  this  month  in  an  ext© 
sive  “Learn  to  Fly”  campi 
geared  to  appeal  to  air-miiidr; 
youngsters.  Each  company 
sending  out  ready-for-use  nes: 
paper  ads,  radio  spot  announc; 
ments,  posters  and  display  n- 
terial.  Wheaties  is  giving 
promotion  through  comic  bowl 
ads  and  the  Jack  ArmstroW 
program.  Local  dealers  are  er 
couraged  to  work  out  their  ^ 
local  drives  in  any 
Prizes  include  a  Piper  Oe 
plane,  1,760  hours  of  free  mW 
instruction  and  Pilot  Corn  KiS 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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506380  daily  home-comings 


Buy  mor9  War  Sfampi  from  your  nawtpapor  boy 


It's  an  assumption  that  506,980  home¬ 
coming  Philadelphia  husbands  kiss 
their  wives  at  the  doorstep. 

It's  no  assumption  that  more  of  these 
families  live  in  individual  homes  than 
in  any  other  large  city.  Or  that  they 
use  a  lot  of  manufactured  articles  not 
needed  by  apartment  dwellers.  Or 
that  the  population  of  Philadelphia  in 
general  owns  253,1 13  cars,*  wears  out 


6,600,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  year, 
consumes  10,753,424  pounds  of  food 
per  day,  and  on  and  on. 

The  crux  of  the  story,  for  us,  at  least, 
and  we  hope  for  you,  the  advertiser, 
is  in  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
vast  market  of  this  third  city  of  the 
U.  S.  can,  for  most  practical  purposes, 
be  reached  by  ane  newspaper. 

It's  The  Evening  Bulletin.  Newspaper 


that  goes  home  in  this  city  of  homes. 
Is  read  nightly  by  nearly  4  out  of  5 
Philadelphia  families.  Has  a  circula¬ 
tion  exceeding  600,000,  largest  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 

In  Philadelphia— 
nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 
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Writers  Protest 
Soviet  Blackout; 
Spain  Opens  Up 

Protests  from  American  and 
British  correspondents  this 
week  aimed  at  breaking  down 
the  news  barriers  the  Russians 
have  thrgwn  around  Vienna  and 
other  places  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  armies. 

With  the  aims  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  in  mind. 
Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  of  the 
Sew  York  Times,  asserted  “it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  this  is 
inore  than  a  temporary  situa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  Russians  cannot  remain 
incommunicado." 

“It  would  mean  two  Europes,” 
she  continued,  ‘and  this  would 
be  the  worst  possible  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  community  at  na¬ 
tions  we  aim  to  set  up  at  San 
Francisco.  Freedom  of  com¬ 
munication  and  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  are  not  only  essen¬ 
tial  freedoms;  they  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  system  of  inter¬ 
national  collaboration  and  se¬ 
curity  the  victors  are  attempting 
to  evolve  out  of  the  war  coali¬ 
tion. 

“These  are  the  questions  of  a 
reporter  eager  for  news  of  coun¬ 
tries  on  a  pre-war  ‘beat’  that 
have  been  hidden  for  years  be¬ 
hind  the  Nazi  curtain.  But  they 
are  also  everybody’s  questions. 
News  is  necessary  for  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  effects  of  the  war 
and  an  Intelligent  approach  to 
the  post-war  problems.’’ 

First  Since  '36 

In  a  surprise  announcement 
this  week,  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  told  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  they  could  send  dispatches 
without  censorsh^.  The  only 
request,  said  Foreign  Minister 
Jose  Lequerica  to  a  group  of 
United  Nations  reporters,  is  that 
“you  tell  the  readers  this.” 

As  in  other  countries,  he 
added,  correspondents  may  later 
be  called  to  accounting  for  their 
stories.  The  story  of  the  lifting 
of  censorship,  regarded  as  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  Senor  Lequerica,  was 
the  first  uncensor^  dispatch 
from  Spain  since  July  18,  1936. 
Correspondents  said  Generalis¬ 
simo  Franco  apparently  had  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  it  would  be 
better  for  Spain's  true  story  to 
be  told. 

Charles  Foltz,  AP  chief  of 
bureau  in  Madrid,  reported  that 
interest  in  freedom  of  news  was 
manifest  in  Spain  several 
months  ago  and  that  he  had  sent 
to  Lequerica  and  leading  Span¬ 
ish  publishers  a  copy  of  the 
Spanish  translation  of  “Barriers 
Down”  written  by  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director  of  the  AP. 
Foltz  himself  recently  gave  a 
lecture  at  the  last  American 
press  section  in  the  embassy  to 
publishers  and  representatives 
of  both  the  foreign  office  and 
the  Falange  censorship.  Foltz 
diKussed  the  current  world¬ 
wide  campaign  for  free  ex¬ 
change  of  international  news. 

Foltz  said  that  even  with  the 
removal  of  censorship  on  out¬ 
going  dispatches,  “Spain  by  no 
means  has  a  free  press,  but  it 
has  now  taken  a  long  stride  in 


that  direction.  The  domestic 
press  continues  under  Falange 
censorship,  which  eliminates 
anything  from  a  Russian  source 
and  almost  anything  favorable 
to  Russia,  anything  referring  to 
the  Republican  Spaniards  which 
is  not  favorable.  ’The  Spaniards 
know  nothing  about  recent 
demonstrations  in  France  favor¬ 
ing  a  republic  unless  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess 
radios.” 


Pleads  for  Free  Netvs 
In  East  Europe 

So  far  as  eastern  Europe  is 
concerned — the  Balkans,  Poland, 
etc. — distrust,  prejudice  and  fear 
will  continue  unless  and  until 
free  access  to  the  facts  becomes 
a  reality,  according  to  Eric 
Sevareid,  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  war  correspondent, 
who  has  just  returned  from 
overseas. 

Speaking  at  a  press  luncheon 
given  for  him  by  CBS  at-  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  m  New  York 
this  week,  Sevareid  said  the  big 
worry  everywhere  now  is  how 
to  get  on  with  the  Russians, 
how  to  settle  the  problems  of 
eastern  Europe.  That  worry  will 
continue,  he  said,  until  un¬ 
hampered  reporting  is  possible. 

Discussing  the  Western  Front, 
Sevareid  said  correspondence 
there  has  become  infiated — 
“watered  stock” — with  fashion 
writers,  political  writers,  and 
“wives  of  strange  people”  trip¬ 
ping  over  each  other’s  toes. 
“They  don’t  get  the  real  feel  of 
what’s  going  on  there — some¬ 
thing  that  ffie  agency  boys  have 
been  getting,  month  after 
month.” 

He  found  France,  particularly 
Paris,  "discouraging.”  “There  is 
no  civic  spirit  there,”  he  said. 
’“Ihe  old  cynicism  is  creeping 
back.  Inflation  is  terriflc,  the 
black  market  rampant”  The 
Paris  newspapers,  however,  are 
far  better  than  in  1940,  he  said; 
they  are  more  progressive,  more 
honest,  more  aware  of  Rie  real 
issues. 

a 

Captures  Nazi  Souvenir 

Frank  Andriola,  circulation  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Sew  York  Daily 
Mirror,  is  the  proud  owner  of 
a  Nazi  swastika  flag  captured 
and  sent  to  him  by  his  son  Pvt. 
Harold  Andriola,  wi^  the  9th 
Armored  Division  in  Gernuny. 


K  To  Roach 
»  Boyonno  th#  Timot 
1  it  o  "mutt”— ono  of 
£  Woalthiott  Markalt 
%*  Amarico. 
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N.  Y.  Food 
Editors  Plan 
Conference 

Representatives  of  two-score 
daily  newspapers  located  with¬ 
in  a  50-mile  radius  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  will  attend  the  first  New 
York  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Food  Editors’  Conference  to  be 
held  May  14-18,  inclusive,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Hotel  Lex¬ 
ington. 

Objective  of  the  conference 
is  to  acquaint  the  editors  with 
the  latest  developments  in  the 
processing  of  foods  which  will 
be  introduced  on  the  post-war 
market.  Many  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  are  in  operation  today  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
armed  services.  Others  are  in 
the  experimental  stage. 

Officials  and  culinary  experts 
from  a  number  of  leading 


processors  and  manufacturtn 
will  address  the  conference  see 
sions;  motion  pictures  of  pi^ 
duction  methods  will  be  shown 
and  the  editors  will  be  taken 
on  tours  of  several  plants  in  the 
New  York  area  for  first  hand 
views  of  sections  of  the  food 
industry’s  operation. 

Directing  arrangements  is  | 
committee  composed  of  Man 
MicClung,  advertising  director 
of  the  Sew  York  Post;  Edwin 
T.  Burke,  national  advertisini 
manager  of  the  Sew 
World  -  Telegram;  Daniel 
vost,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Walter  RompeL 
national  advertising  director  of 
the  Sew  York  Daily  Mirror. 

■ 

INS  to  Stars  &  Stripes 

International  News  Service  be 
gan  service  to  the  Paris  edition 
of  Stars  and  Stripes  April  20.  ae 
cording  to  Jc^n  A.  Brogan,  foe 
eign  sales  manager. 


.  .  .  "Our  precision  stamped  and  rolled  products  hove 
served  a  vital  part  of  major  products  since  1883.  Post¬ 
war  products  will  draw  still  more  extensively  on  the  us« 
of  stampings,  due  to  the  advance  made  with  stainless 
steel  and  other  alloys,  magnesium  and  other  metals. 
With  our  quadrupled  output  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
we  are  In  a  better  position  to  serve  industry  than  ever 
before  —  to  bring  skill,  incentives,  rewards,  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  jobs  to  Worcester.  ' 

Once  more  a  principal  Worcefter  induttry  hai  expressed  the  importoeci 
of  Worcester  os  a  postwar  market  —  a  market  which  receives  ble*^ 
coverage  with  the  Telegram-Gazette's  circulation;  over  130,000  Doily, 
over  80,000  Sunday.  City  Zone  Population  235,1 2S.  City  and  Rtloa 
Trading  Zones  440,770. 


TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

OeoRoa  F,  Booth  P-tAjbtishth- 
PAUL  BLOCKavuJ  ASSOC  I ATES,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  April  21.  1M1 
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So.  -19  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of 
The  Sew  Yorh  Siin  among  responsible  people. 


“I’ve  been  reading  The  Sun  and 
Henry  McBride’s  art  column  for 
thirty  years — I’m  sure  he  knows 
all  there  is  to  know  about  art. 
Grantland  Rice  is  a  perpetual  joy, 
and  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  disagree¬ 
ing  with  Culbertson.” 

F.  NEWLAN-PRICE,  Fcrargil  G.^.lieries 


“I  like  The  Sun — it’s  a  good,  seri¬ 
ous  newspaper  and  the  art  page  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  I 
hope  you’ll  devote  more  space  to 
it  again  after  the  war.  Your  re¬ 
views  of  exhibitions  are  most 
lively  and  stimulating.” 

PIERRE  MATISSE 


“My  chief  interest  is  in  living 
American  painters  and  I’m  there¬ 
fore  especially  interested  in  The 
Sim’s  articles  and  reviews — they 
so  often  take  the  lead  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  new  artists.  I  enjoy  your  edi¬ 
torials  and  columnists,  too.” 

FRANK  K.  M.  REHN 


A ' 


“Your  art  page  has  so  much  to 
ofifer — Henry  McBride  writes  so 
completely  and  so  beautifully  and 
I’m  tremendously  interested  in 
Ward  Morehouse’s  column,  your 
book  reviews  and  your  articles 
about  interior  decoration.” 

BLANCHE  BONESTELL 


The  enthusiastic  comments  of  these  art 
authorities  are  typical  of  those  made 
by  hundreds  of  other  business  and 
professional  leaders — and  they  reflect 
the  opinions  of  the  thousands  of  sub¬ 
stantial  Now  Yorkers  who  buy  The  Sun 
and  take  it  home  every  night.  They  ac¬ 
count  for  the  findings  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  L.  M.  Clark  research  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  rating  of  The  New  York 
Sun  as  "one  of  America's  best  read 
metropolitan  dailies." 


“I  read  'The  Sun  every  evening  be¬ 
cause  I  like  its  accurate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  reporting,  because 
Henry  McBride  and  Melville  Up¬ 
ton  do  an  excellent  job  of  cov¬ 
ering  the  art  news,  and  because  the 
theatre  and  sports  columns  are 
very  interesting.” 

A.  D.  GRUSKIN,  Midtown  Gallarios 


mrttH  %  mx 


ITU  Seeks  $400,000 
Defense  Fund  Levy 


A  PROPOSITION  to  raise  ap¬ 
proximately  $400,000  before 
the  end  of  the  year  for  a  defense 
fund  will  go  to  a  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  on  May 
16.  Last  year  a  proposal  to  make 
the  pension  and  mortuary  funds, 
totaUing  $6,000,000,  available  for 
•trike  purposes  was  voted  down. 

The  new  proposition,  initiated 
by  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  local 
which  was  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
last  year  over  the  question  of 
setting  bogey  material,  received 
the  endorsement  of  285  unions 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  ap¬ 
proval  of  150  is  necessary  for 
a  referendum. 

Based  on  a  $50  a  week  scale, 
(he  cost  to  the  average  member 
will  be  about  $6  in  the  six 
months  beginning  July  1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ITU  Secretary  Jack  GilL 
The  union  has  approximately 
65,000  active  members  on  whom 
the  assessment  would  be  made. 
There  are  about  11,000  in  the 
armed  forces,  6,500  pensioners 
and  5,000  in  war  plants  who 
would  not  be  affected. 

1201  in  Defense  Fund 

The  Rochester  proposition  al¬ 
locates  receipts  from  the  special 
assessment  to  the  General  Fund 
to  pay  organizers,  strike  beneOts, 
Bia  assistance  to  local  unions. 
General  Fund  receipts  from 
August,  1944,  to  February,  1945, 
inclusive,  were  $180,484,  or  $52,- 
978  less  than  receipts  for  the 
same  months  in  1941-42. 

When  Woodruff  Randolph  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  ITU  last 
July  IS,  the  Defense  Fund  had 
a  balance  of  $2,024  and  this 
dwindled  to  $201  on  Feb.  20 
last,  according  to  Gill's  most  re¬ 
cent  report 

**At  the  present  moment"  said 
QUl  in  a  statement  to  members, 
Sre  are  meeting  a  challenge  to 
our  right  to  m^e  and  enforce 
reasonable  laws  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  members.  We  are 
In  the  process  of  ridding  our¬ 
selves  of  a  system  of  arbitration 
that  has  become  worthless  as  a 
method  for  the  settlement  of 
contract  difficulties. 

“Where  there  has  been  com- 
^te  refusal  to  accept  the  cur¬ 
rent  law  in  the  making  of  a  new 
contract,  'Conditions  of  Employ¬ 
ment*  have  been  invoked.  This 
means  that  the  local  union  be 
empowered  to  enforce  the  1945 
laws  and  If  they  are  not  com¬ 
plied  with  lockouts  may  be  de¬ 
clared." 

The  question  of  blanket  rec¬ 
ognition  of  ITU  laws  is  slated 
fbr  action  by  the  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Commission  In  Chicago  in 
several  dispute  cases  certiSed  to 
that  War  Labor  Board  body  in 
the  near  future. 

Among  such  cases  which  have 
been  certified,  or  have  been 
taken  under  consideration  by  the 
IL  S.  Conciliation  Service,  is  a 
preliminary  to  certification,  are 
(he  following;  St.  Louis,  Balti- 
moce,  Jersey  City,  Detroit,  San 


Antonio,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  first  case  involving  blan¬ 
ket  recognition  of  ITU  laws  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  was  that  in¬ 
volving  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers  and  heard  by  the 
Commission,  March  30-31.  The 
union,  which  had  originally  in¬ 
jected  the  issues  of  a  closed 
shop  and  recognition  of  ITU 
laws,  withdrew  any  further 
claims  for  these  conditions. 

The  publisher  accepted  the 
union's  offer  of  withdrawal  be¬ 
cause  there  had  been  no  prior 
agreement  existing  there,  or  any 
union  conditions  in  Springfield 
in  recent  years.  This  leaves  be¬ 
fore  the  Conrunlssion  In  the 
Springfield  case  only  the  issues 
of  wages,  vacation,  holiday  pay, 
sick  pay  and  severance  allow¬ 
ance. 

■ 

New  Doily  Planned 
In  Mexico  City 

Chicago,  April  17 — Plans  for  a 
new  dally  newspaper  in  Mexico 
City,  to  be  known  as  the  El 
Dvmocrata,  an  independent  pa¬ 
per  to  be  published  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  paper,  were  re¬ 
veled  this  week  by  its  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  in 
U.  S.  to  purchase  printing  equip¬ 
ment. 

Congressman  Saul  Cantu 
Balderas,  founder  of  Mexico's 
first  anti-fascist  organization  in 
1938,  is  president  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  firm.  Sandalio  Lopez,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  a  newspaper  at 
Toluca  and  previously  associ¬ 
ated  with  Lozano  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  as  an  editorial  writer,  is 
general  manager  of  the  new  pa¬ 
per.  They  expect  to  begin  pub¬ 
lication  about  Aug.  1. 

Here  on  a  commission  from 
the  Mexican  Congress,  Balderas 
and  Lopez  are  contacting  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  for  used  print¬ 
ing  equipment  and  are  making 
other  arrangements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proposed  daily, 
which  will  be  the  seventh  in 
Mexico  Ci^,  already  served  by 
four  morning  and  two  evening 
papers. 

■ 

Raises  Sunday  Rate 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  raised  its  Sunday  retail 
advertising  rate  three  cents  a 
line  in  all  brackets  because,  said 
Advertising  Director  William  E. 
Robinson,  “the  rate  for  years 
has  lagged  behind  the  circula¬ 
tion  growth.”  In  the  past  year 
the  Herald  Tribune  has  also 
raised  other  rates  from  time  to 
time,  but  they  have  not  been 
blanket  raises. 

ADVERTISING  OR 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Overseas  veteran  of  both  World 
War  I  and  11  wante  to  so  to  work 
as  soon  as  discharged  (now  major 
in  Air  Corps).  Probably  May  1. 
Experienced  in  newspaper,  public 
relations  and  advertising  agency 
work. 

Box  61,3,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


Rumor  Day 

Phone  calls  flooded  the 
switchboards  of  New  York 
City's  papers  the  day  after 
President  Roosevelt's  death — 
but  the  inquiries  chiefly  did 
not  concern  that  event.  Start¬ 
ing  with  rumors  that  Jack 
Dempsey,  Van  Johnson,  Horry 
Hopkins  or  others  were  dead, 
the  queries  built  up  until  more 
than  two  dozen  prominent  per¬ 
sons  were  involved.  One  news¬ 
paper  had  to  attach  the  auto¬ 
matic  busy  signal;  another  re¬ 
ported  46,000  colls. 

KPA  Sets  Up 
Separate  Body 

Topeka,  Kan.,  April  18 — ^The 
executive  Board  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association,  meeting  here 
last  week,  made  arrangements 
to  separate  the  organization  into 
two  parts.  One  part  will  be  a 
non-profit  organization  serving 
members  only  and  will  retain 
the  name  Kansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  other  will  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  corporation  to  be  called  the 
Kansas  Press  Service,  owned  by 
the  Kansas  Press  Association. 

The  association’s  application 
for  a  charter  as  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  was  rejected  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department 
and  back  taxes  for  22  years  were 
assessed. 


Bought 

dupUeO" 

tiou^> 


W.  H.  Watt 
General  Manager 
Upper  Darby  New* 

“In  1944  there  were  106  Phila¬ 
delphia  businesses  who  bought 
space  In  the  UPPER  DARBY 
NEWS  in  addition  to  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Philadelphia  dallies. 

'"These  specialty  shops  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  knew  they  were 
buying  a  certain  amount  of  du¬ 
plication  —  knew  this  because 
we  told  them.  They  bought  the 
NETWS,  a  weekly,  because  they 
wanted  the  local  approach. 
"Interested  in  seeing  the  list 
of  the  106  well  known  shops 
who  purposely  bought  duplica¬ 
tion?  Drop  me  a  line  and  I’ll 
shoot  the  list  to  you. 

"We  publish  three  papers — the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier,  and  the  Main 
Line  Times.  Together  they  give 
you  over  160,000  readers.” 

Philadelphia  Suhurhan 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 


MANDATE 


The  newspaper 
that  stands  first 
on  the  list  in  the 
homes  of  a  com¬ 
munity  deserves 
first  place  on  the 
list  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  that  com¬ 
munity. 

Particularly  when 
its  leadership  is 
not  a  hairline  de¬ 
cision  but  a  man- 
date  from  the 
people. 


Editor  and  Publitksr 
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WASHINGTON.  D.  C 
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The  NEWS  .  .  .  102,934 
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Smmbtr  On* 


$35,000,000  Weekly  Factory  Payroll!  Prosperity  is  a  tangible.  You  can 

put  your  finger  on  it.  Payrolls  and  savings  create  prosperity.  Detroit’s  payroll  today  for 
582,000  factory  workers  is  more  than  three  times  the  1937  factory  payroll  — and  that 
was  one  of  Detroit’s  best  years. 

Factory  workers  in  Wayne  County  (mostly  Detroit)  draw  $35.8971776  weekly.  And 
they  are  saving  a  good  portion  of  it.  Curfew  hours  or  other^vise  there  is  little  riotous 
living  among  these  workers  in  the  Detroit  area.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  the  weekly 
payroll  figure  -  THIRTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS! 

9.  S.  When  you  come  to  advertise  in  this  market  postwar  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  The  Detroit  News  has  the  largest  city  and  trading  area  circulation  of  any 
Detroit  newspaper;  that  The  News  reaches  6}.8%  of  all  city  zone  homes  taking  any 
newspaper  regularly. 

The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

A.  B.  C.  Weekday  Circulation,  383,089  —  Sunday  Circulation,  470,785 
Dan  A.  CanoU,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York.  17  J.  E.  Luta,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicato,  11 
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ASNE  Envoys 
Find  Australia 
Mourning  FDR 


Court  EniOinC  quately  to  take  care  of  subaerib- 

Custom  ^  taiJWlXto  ers  m  some  areas.  Rather  than 

*  IGGl  OlXSCl  \^LloL\jm  ■!  n  j  lose  the  subscribers,  the  newi- 

Changed  for  FDR  rUlla.  necora  paper  hired  additional  distribu- 

The  air  mail  edition  of  the  Coirior  PiclfOt«i  Vfhen  the  union  asked  about 

London  Daily  Telegraph  for  V^l**^*  IT  days  ago  for  a  confer^ 

April  13  played  up  the  death  of  I>hiladelphia,  April  18 — By  with  Record  management  to 
President  Roosevelt,  a  boldface  temporary  injunction  proceed-  present  their  grievancea,  the 
lead  stating:  “The  Daily  Tele-  ings  instituted  in  Common  Pleas  publishers’  agents  declin^  on 
graph  profoundly  regrets  to  an-  Court  presided  over  by  Judge  the  ground  this  matter  of  unipp 
nounce  the  death  last  night  with  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  the  Phila-  recognition  is  now  a  matter  be- 
tragic  suddenness  of  President  delphia  Record  has  obtained  re-  fore  the  National  War  Relationi 
Roosevelt.”  lief  from  picketing  of  its  prem-  Board. 

Column  rules  on  the  first  page  ises  by  representatives  of  Phila-  Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Broad- 
were  turned.  According  to  Alex  delphia  News  Carriers  Union  No.  wood,  directly  across  the  street 
Faulkner,  New  York  representa-  504,  an  AFL  affiliate.  from  the  Record  building,  the 

tive,  it  is  very  unusual  in  Fleet  a  threatened  strike  which  if  carriers  voted,  in  virtually  . 
Street  to  “dress”  the  front  page  eventuated  would  tie  up  dis-  strike  ultimatum,  to  boycottW 
in  black.  tribution  of  the  morning  daily  ther  deliveries  of  the  newquiper 

'  has  been  averted  until  Judge  until  their  demands  wer* 

,  .  —  Carroll  rules  on  the  question  of  granted. 

Calvin  Alley  Cartoons  jurisdiction.  The  carriers  con-  A  petition  to  enjoin  the  pieket- 
T—  Pnmmerrirrl  Anneal  the  matter  is  one  for  ad-  ing  was  presented  in  court  bt 

m  judication  in  federal  rather  than  Gilbert  J.  Kraus,  vice-president 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  17 —  local  or  state  courts.  and  general  counsel  of  the  Rec- 

Calvin  Lane  Alley  became  car-  Root  of  the  trouble  is  the  ord  company.  Judge  Carroll 
toonist  for  the  Memphis  Com-  union’s  contention  that  the  Rec-  dated  the  return  for  Monday  of 
mercial  Appml  ord  is  employing  non-union  dis-  this  week, 
today,  drawing  tributors.  Manpower  shortages  Meanwhile  pickets  have  been 
for  his  first  stmt  ^re  said  to  have  made  it  impos-  withdrawn  and  deliveries  con- 
a  cartoon  of  gible  for  union  distributors  ade-  tinueti  oendins;  results. 


Rocking  about  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  isn’t  it?”  .  .  .  The  re¬ 
mark  of  a  bellhop  in  a  Mel- 
^urne  hotel  broke  the  news  to 
two  of  the  ASNE’s  world-gir¬ 
dling  committee  on  freedom  of 
information. 

F Ralph 
to 

Australia,  arriving  at  8  a.m.  Fri¬ 
day,  when  it  was  8  p.m.  Thurs- 
Rtoto*  in  from 
me  airport,  the  two  editors  saw 


Pontiac  is  the  trading  center  of  Oakland 
County  where  drug  store  sales  total  over 
$4,500,000  annually.  The  bulk  of  thh 
business  is  done  m  an  area  of  176,000 
people  where  the  Daily  Press  is  read  reg¬ 
ularly  in  over  75%  of  the  homes. 


•  In  larsc  cities  two  or  more  papers  would 
have  to  be  purchased  to  read  all  these  features 
appearing  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Drew  Pearson  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 

Ed  Sullivan  Ernest  K.  Lindley 

Antoiaeite  Donnelly  Damon  Runyon 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  Alice  Hughes 

Fraoli  R.  Kent  H.  I  Phillips 
plus.  Associated  Press.  United  Press  and  ex¬ 
clusively  in  Buffalo.  New  York  Times.Chicago 
Tribune  and  International  News  Service 


Yoa  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Larqesl  Markel 

— Orta»T  CWv«l«ad 


Ther*  are  80 
druggists  in 
the  Daily  Press 
trading  area. 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Markel 

—M  Adjmeeat  Cowrtias 


MICHIGAN 


^  PONTIAC 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspap«f 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


SUPERlORi^^, 

'  7:= 


Plunked  neatly  onto  scores  of  south  Min¬ 
neapolis  doorsteps  in  flagrant  competition 
with  the  Minneapolis  Star- Journal  and 
Tribune  is  a  bantam  newspaper  lovingly 
mimeographed  and  expansively  titled  The 
Superior  News. 

A  lively,  lusty  baby  with  an  ingratiating 
reporting  style,  the  News  is  edited  for  a 
select  audience  in  a  typical  big  city  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Its  intensive  over-the-back-fence 
coverage  of  life  and  manners  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  the  despair  of  rival  papers.  The 
News  forgets  the  nation,  the  world  and  the 


war;  but  if  Dorothy  Larson  has  a  birthday 
party  or  the  Joneses  go  on  a  picnic,  the 
News  consistently  beats  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  to  the  story. 

Editor  of  the  News,  a  veteran  reporter 
of  14,  is  Roger  Hauge,  who  writes  and 
prints  his  paper  between  bouts  with  school- 
work  and  his  duties  as  carrier-salesman  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune. 
Roger  and  5,431  other  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  youngsters  comprise  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  staffs  of  newspaper  home 
delivery  carriers. 

Enterprising  juveniles  gravitate  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  ranks  of  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  carrier-salesmen. 
14-year-o)d  Walter  Kay  Lillemo,  Wayzata, 
Minnesota,  handles  a  rural  paper  route 
before  and  after  school,  finds  time  to  milk 
four  cows,  grow  prize-winning  vegetables, 
earn  4-H  Club  honors  as  champion  dairy¬ 
man  and  bread  baker.  Bee-busy  Lillemo  is 
currently  building  furniture  in  his  base¬ 
ment  woodworking  shop  and  learning  to 
play  the  accordion.  He  owns  $175  in  War 


Bonds,  carries  a  personal  policy  on  his  life 
for  $1,000. 

Paunchy  executives  who  point  with 
pride  to  early  beginnings  as  newsboys  can 
well  regard  today’s  carrier-salesmen  with 
popeyed  envy.  Highly  organized  pep  meet¬ 
ings  and  lectures  on  salesmanship,  courtesy 
and  service,  plus  incentive  awards  which 
include  vacation  trips  and  college  scholar¬ 
ships  help  keep  the  youngsters  on  their 
toes,  provide  matchless  training  in  business 
and  citizenship.  Guided  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star- Journal  and  Tribune  circulation  ex¬ 
perts,  carrier-salesmen  develop  character 
and  experience  beyond  their  years. 

In  more  than  350,000  homes  every  week¬ 
day,  in  more  than  400,000  homes  every 
Sunday,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  carrier-salesmen  contribute  much 
to  the  sure  welcome  and  warm  regard  which 
these  newspapers  earn  among  readers  in 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley — not  only  as 
complete,  reliable,  well-edited  reporters  of 
the  news,  but  also  as  good  neighbors  and 
dependable  friends. 


Minneapolis  Star-Journal  <zWTribune 


JOHN  COWlfS  •  fwUamt 


STAR-JOURNAL  (•vwiins)  -|-  TRIRUNE  (momina)  Ovar  350,000  -k  SUNDAY  TRIlUNE  Ovar  400,000 
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HJ  cal  e#ort.'”  In  addition  it  out- 

VY  Ctx  /\C1  Vi^OUXldl  lines  the  individualized  roles  of 
M  various  other  media  and  types 

neleases  Data  business. 

In  at  least  one  respect  com- 
A  piemen tary  to  the  waste  paper 

*  IV  drive  is  the  Are  prevention  cam- 

With  the  release  of  campaign  paign.  As  the  guide  to  the  latter 
guides  and  data  sheets,  the  War  points  out,  forest  fires  annually 
Advertising  Council  this  week  destroy  three  billion  feet  of 
gave  renewed  emphasis  to  four  timber,  enough  to  make  5,700,000 
home  front  drives— the  Seventh  tons  of  newsprint.  Particularly 
War  Loan,  Paper  Salvage,  For-  pointed  at  each  individual  Am- 
est.  Woods  and  Range  Fire  Pre-  —  '  ’ 

vention  and  Tin  Can  Salvage,  ‘t  Pl“to  that  most  fires  are  not  _ _  _ _ r-r—  ~ 

These  are  the  latest  materials  started  by  criminals  or  natural  vertising  than  any  other  store 

prepared  and  the  campaigns  are  causes  but  by  careless  persons,  the  world  (the  equivalent  of 

among  the  most  urgent.  Illustrations  are  in  a  lighter  1,858  full  pages  in  1944). 

This  year  only  two  bond  drives  vein  than  those  for  most  cam-  with  sales  of  $112,661,451  in 
are  scheduled  in  contrast  to  paisns  and  feature  whimsical  the  i^st  fiscal  year,  a  single  day’s 
three  in  the  past.  Consequently  drawings  of  animals.  business  in  1944  reaching  $1,- 

the  public  will  be  asked  to  buy  To  bridge  the  period  necessary  003,091,  an  average  of  137,000 

more  and  larger  extra  bonds  preparation  of  a  com- 

and  advertisers  are  being  re-  new  campaign,  the  Coun- 

quested  to  give  even  greater  cil  has  also  released  a  data  sheet 
support  than  previously  to  bond  °n  tin  can  salvage,  which  it  says 
promotion.  is  one  of  the  few  .salvage  cam- 

P!w-  paigns  not  working  well.  Less 

Fiw  Star  Appeal  needed  tin  cans 

Indicative  of  the  appeals  be-  are  being  saved,  prepared  and 
Ing  made  is  the  letter  signed  by  collected,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  seven  five-star  generals,  the  need  for  tin  is  steadily  in- 
which  will  appear  on  magazine  creasing  as  our  stockpile  dwin- 
covers  and  which  pleads,  “Give  dies. 

us  not  only  the  needed  imple-  A  matted  emblem  with  the 

ments  of  war,  but  the  assurance  words  “Steo  On  It — Save  Tin 
and  backing  of  a  united  people  Cans”  and  the  drawing  of  a  foot 
so  necessary  to  hasten  the  vie-  flattening  a  can  containing  a 
tory  and  speed  the  return  of  Japanese  soldier  is  available  for 
your  fighting  men.”  use  in  newspaper  ads.  In  addi- 

Typical  slogans  of  the  May  14-  tion  suggested  copy  themes  and 
June  30,  14-billion-dollar  cam-  slogans  are  listed, 
paign  are  “Your  Country  Is  Still  The  Treasury  War  Finance  Dl- 
at  War — Are  You?  .  .  .  Bigger  vision.  OWI  Domestic  Branch 
Bonds  for  the  Big  Seventh  .  .  .  and  Council  prepared  the  Sev- 
Pour  Out  Your  Might  for  the  enth  Loan  campaign  material. 

Mighty  Seventh.”  In  general  the  War  Production  Board.  OWI 
the  objectives  of  the  desired  ad-  and  Council  the  paper  salvage 
vertising  are  to  explain  why  the  material,  and  the  U.  S.  Deoart- 
money  is  still  needed  for  the  ment  of  Agriculture  Forest 
war,  to  describe  the  new  tasks  Service,  State  Forest  Service, 
and  needs,  to  dramatize  the  need  Council  and  OWI  the  fire  preven- 
for  money  for  care  of  wounded  tion  guide  which  was  financed 
and  to  show  how  bond  pur-  by  funds  from  the  Charles  Lath- 
chases  will  lessen  the  danger  of  rop  Pack  Forestry  Foundation, 
inflation.  ■ 

For  paper  the  Number  One  Bound  Comic  Ads 
war  material  shortage,  the  need  in  iu  *  _  •*  _ 

to  back  the  drive  with  advertis- 

ing  is  stressed  by  WPB  Chair-  directors  and  production  men 
wnar,  T  A  w-,.™’/ interested  in  studymg  comic  sec- 
nvor  7nn  noo  advertising  techniques,  the 

ucf,  Metropolitan  Comics  Group  has 

bound  inbookformthe57dif- 
ferent  campaigns  which  ap- 
peared  in  its  newspapers  in 
campaign  guide  shows,  that  pa-  ,944  This  series  and  others  back 
per  conservation  and  salvage  to  and  including  1936  are  avail- 
inust  no  only  be  continued  but  able  at  the  Metropolitan  Group 
also  intensified  after  V-E  Day  library.  New  York, 
and  probably  perpetuated  for 
some  time  after  the  defeat  of 
Japan. 

Normally  the  United  States  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
salvages  less  than  5,000,000  tons  ASSISTANT 

of  waste  paper,  but  for  1945, 

8,000,000  tons  are  needed  for  Large  corporation  in  Northeast 
war  and  civilian  use  and  as  the  Ohio  city  has  opportunity  in 
booklet  puts  it,  if  we  don’t  get 

the  waste  paper,  “The  Army  and  Public  relations  department  foi 
Navy  must  get  the  paper  they  young  man  with  newspaper  edi' 
need.  And  they  mill — however  torial  and  public  relations  ex- 
much  that  reduces  the  civilian  .  *  u  ..  j- 

supply.”  perience.  Must  be  studious, 

’ITius,  the  guide  points  out,  think  soundly  and  write  well, 
support  of  this  campaign  is  not  Starting  salary  $500  a  month, 
only  an  exhibition  of  patriotism  °  ■  r  n  •  r 

but  also  in  the  self-interest  of  Pic**®  send  full  information, 
the  advertiser  himself  who  de-  recent  photograph  and  samples. 

I>ends  on  paper  both  for  office 

work  and  for  company  adver-  D’ARCY  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 

Using.  To  the  newspaper  spe-  ii42T«rtninalTawar,  ClavcIondlS,  Ohio 
cifically  the  guide  says.  “You 
are  the  spark  plug  of  every  lo- 


Of  Ads  in  Papers 

In  a  new  folder  “Success  Story,” 
the  Bureau  of  Aavertising, 
ANPA,  adds  another  superlative 
to  the  list  which  belongs  to 
Macy’s,  called  the  biggest  store 
in  the  world.  Macy’s,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  reports,  buys  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising  than  any  other 

.  -  -  store  in  the  worid  (4,459,271 

erican,  suggested  copy  makes  agate  lines  in  1944)  and  invests 

more  money  in  newspaper  ad- 


RIDE  THE 


An  era  of  moving  sidewiii 
elevated  rubber  railroatb  M 
never-stopping  undergroui4 
belts  on  whi^  people  ride  vil  t 
descend  on  the  American  scoii 
with  a  sudden  swiftness  on] 
World  War  II  is  terminsMiL 


The  birth  of  that  era,  bordeti|||. 
on  the  fantastic  in  the  laymaa’ii 
mind,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of ! 
the  future  now  being  concocaie 
in  the  postwar  planning  pot  of 
Akron  industry. 

It  will  be  an  outgrowth  of  li» 
rubber  industry’s  conveyor  M 
business.  It  will  revolutioon. 
transportation  of  both  frei|Al 
and  human  cargoes,  and  iw 
become  a  gigantic  multi-millioa 
dollar  industry.  Its  scope,  its 
potentialities  are  endless.  Coo- 
veyor  belts,  figuratively,  will 
gird  the  nation  and  eventual^)' 
the  globe.  They  will  insdtM 
a  brand-new  mode  of  transpo^ 
tation. 

This  is  another  reason  why 
Akron,  a  rich  war-time  market, 
will  be  a  prosperous  peace-tiiM 
market— one  you  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  when  planning  your 
postwar  sales  programs. 


oonsumer  goods. 


mean 


As  the  tirst-line  news¬ 
paper  in  Pennsylvania's 
most  concentrated 
payroll  area,  the  Ches¬ 
ter  Times  deserves  pro¬ 
found  consideration  for 
a  spot  on  any  general 
advertising  list. 


Represented  by: 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

N«w  York  Pliilad«lp)iia  Cliicaao 
Clovoland  Los  Angolas  Atlanta 


Altrod  O.  BUI.  Pub.;  C  h.  Kanaa. 
Oan.  Mf  r. ;  DonMcKay.  Local  Ads.  Use. 

represented  natiotially  by 

>TORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


LIKES  ITS  NEW  PEOPLE 
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OREGON'S  POPULATION  INCREASE  OF  IIX  FOR  THE  1940-194S  PERIOD 


IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  GROWTH  FOR  PREVIOUS  DECADES 


Scores  of  thousands  of  war-workers  and  their  relatives 
have  moved  to  Oregon  since  Pearl  Harbor  to  give  a 
hand  with  our  contracts.  At  first  neither  they  nor  we 
thought  much  about  what  would  come  of  it.  There 
was  a  job  to  do. 

Recently  they  have  looked  at  us.  We  have  looked 
at  them.  Both  are  satisfied.  They  are  our  kind  of  people 
—mostly  from  the  Mountain  and  Middle  Western  States 
with  ail  enterprising  smattering  from  the  whole  country. 
They  have  joined  in  winning  for  the  Portland-Vancouver 
area,  among  other  things,  the  shipbuilding  record  of  the 
nation.  That  means  the  shipbuilding  record  of  all  history: 
Over  1000  great  vessels!  Over  8,000,000  tons! 

We  repeat,  they  looked  at  us.  They  have  seen  that 
Oregon  has  remarkable  variety  compared  to  other  places ; 
the  greatest  stand  of  timber  of  any  state;  a  rising  industry 


founded  on  the  incredible  power  of  the  Columbia  and 
our  other  swift  rivers;  agriculture  ranging  from  wheat 
ranches  through  orchards  to  seacoast  dairies;  foreign 
trade;  fishing;  mining.  The  selection  is  wide;  the  future 
has  no  horizon. 

Our  war- workers  want  to  stay;  we  want  them  to  stay; 
we  have  the  opportunity  for  them. 

In  making  your  own  plans  for  the  future,  consider  our 
Promised  Land  out  "Farthest  Wesf*. 

ONE  NEWSPAPER  ALWAYS  LEADS...  IN  OREGON  irS 

iOie  Oregonian 

Ihm  Gr*aF  Nmw$pap»r  of  tho  Wptt—Portlamd,  Orogea 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES 
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FIRST 

The  world  first  learned  of  President  Roosevelt’s  un¬ 
timely  death  through  International  News  Service. 

To  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  nation  who 
have  sent  INS  and  INP  such  a  volume  of  congratu¬ 
latory  messages,  we  express  our  sincere  thanks. 


OAKLAND  POST  ENQUIRER: 


DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD: 


“Thanks  to  the  speed  with  which  INS 
handled  the  flash  news  of  the  death  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  the  Oak¬ 
land  Post  Enquirer  was  able  to  score 
an  amazine  beat  over  all  local  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  folloM^g  coverage  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Nixon  was  grand  and  gave  Post 
Enquirer  readers  an  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  sitory.“ 

NORRISTOWN,  PA..  TIMES  HERALD: 


“Congratulations  on  your  swift  serv¬ 
ice  on  death  of  President  Roosevelt. 
INS  with  customary  quick  action  on 
big  news  beat  our  other  two  services 
on  the  state  wires  by  at  least  15  min¬ 
utes.  Otir  two  lead  stories  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition  were  both  bannered  INS.” 

YPSIUNTI  PRESS: 


“We  want  you  to  know  how  very  much 
we  appreciate  the  excellent  protection 
which  you  gave  us  on  the  death  of  our 
late  President.  The  story  was  in  type 
for  a  Daily  Press  extra  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  Secretary  Early’s  White 
House  announcement.  Because  of  print 
shortage  we  used  only  four  pages  for 
the  extra  but  sales  were  enormous.” 


“Our  extra  carrying  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt  which  we 
received  over  the  International  News 
Service  wires  was  first  on  the  streets 
of  Dallas  by  many  minutes.” 

DETROIT  TIMES: _ 

‘The  Detroit  Times  was  far  and  away 
the  first  paper  on  Detroit  streets  with 
the  momentous  news  of  the  death  of 
the  President.  International  News 
Service  was  the  first  to  flash  this  to  the 
Times  and  immediately  provided  a 
wealth  of  information.  Detail,  drama 
and  color  that  aided  the  Times  to  pro¬ 
duce  extras  with  complete  coverage 
that  brought  reader  satisfaction.” 

LONDON  DAILY  MAIL: _ 

“Congratulations  on  internews  tri¬ 
umph  whichs  grown  exheadstart  last 
night  adwalkover  today.  All  our  thanks 
procleansweep  whichs  won  us  Lon¬ 
don’s  praise.” 

BALTIMORE  NEWS  POST: _ 

“International  News  Service  coverage 
of  Roosevelt  story  was  superb." 


LOS  ANGELLS  HERALD  EXPRESS: 

“The  Herald  Express  uses  three  newt. 
The  flash  of  President  Roosevelt's 
death  readied  us  first  over  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  wire  and  the 
detailed  story  that  followed  was  com¬ 
plete.  Today  we  used  William  K. 
Hutchinson’s  story  relating  to  Harry 
S.  Truman,  the  new  President.  Thii 
was  a  fine  dispatdi  and  covers  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  public  interest.” 


SEAnii  POST  INTOliOENCER: 

“On  basis  of  INS  flash  which  readied 
us  many  minutes  ahead  of  other  serv¬ 
ices  we  produced  a  memorial  editkn 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer  that  has  al¬ 
ready  become  a  collector’s  item,  as 
there  is  absolutely  not  a  sale  copy 
available  in  Seattle  today.  Thanks  to 
INS’  alertness  we  were  able  to  cooidi- 
nate  quickly  all  departments  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  edition." 


LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER: _ _ 

“Coiigr.itiilations  to  INS  for  lieing  first 
with  Hash  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
death." 


INTERNATIONAL 
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AGAIN 


HCmiOND.  CALIF.,  INDEPENDENT: 

“The  Richmond  Independent  received 
its  International  News  flash  of  Roose¬ 
velt’s  death  at  2:49  p.m.,  5  minutes 
ahead  of  our  United  Press  machines. 
Our  presses  were  just  completing  their 
run  of  their  home  edition  and  the 
plates  had  been  cast  for  the  Anal  sports. 
The  presses  were  immediately  stopped 
and  a  new  extra  front  page  made  up. 
Independent  was  on  the  street  in  30 
minutes  and  our  press  run  set  a  record 
for  the  day.  We  published  49,000 


iimilY  TIMES  UNION: _ 

“INS  coverage  on  Roosevelt  death  was 
great.  Nixon’s  story  a  masterpiece.” 

Lit  BEACH,  CAUF.,  IHDEPEHDENT: 

“Congratulations  on  the  swell  job  INS 
did  on  a  great  and  sad  story. 

“Solely  with  INS  we  were  first  to  give 
complete  coverage  on  the  President’s 
death  to  our  readers.” 

mw,  IND.,  CHRONICLE: _ 

"Our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your 
magnificent  promptness  and  coverage 
of  tragic  story  of  Ptesident’s  death.  Our 
extra  reached  streets  39  minutes  after 
flash.” 

BOSTON  DAILY  RECORD: _ 

"International  News  Service  was  first 
to  give  us  the  news  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  death.  As  a  result  we  were  per¬ 
haps  the  first  paper  in  the  country  to 
flash  the  news  on  the  street.” 

NILWAUKEE  SENTINEL: _ 

“Splendid  handling  of  great  story.  It 
had  everything.” 


OLNEY,  ILL,  DAILY  MAIL: _ 

‘The  Olney,  Ill.,  Daily  Mail  was  able 
to  announce  the  sudden  death  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  a  special  edition 
which  was  out  on  the  streets  only  a  few 
minutes  over  an  hour  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  died,  due  to  the  quick  tele¬ 
type  call  from  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Daily  Mail.  We  were  proud 
of  the  job  and  proud  of  tho  way  INS 
protected  us.  It  was  the  fastest  thing 
we’ve  done  yet.  'Thanks  to  INS.” 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS.  LIfiHT: 

“Flash  on  President  Roosevelt’s  death 
reached  us  after  our  final  edition  off 
the  press.  We  immediately  put  out  an 
extra.  Thanks  for  fine  service  on  whole 
story.” 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y.,  HERALD  lOURNAL: 

‘Thanks  to  International  News  Service 
on  its  grand  job  of  covering  the  news 
of  the  tragic  event.” 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER: 

“The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  International  News  Service  for 
the  amazing  speed  with  which  it  ap¬ 
prised  us  of  the  President’s  death  and 
for  the  completeness  of  its  news  cov¬ 
erage  from  all  sources  in  addition  to 
the  wealth  of  splendid  color  stories 
from  such  competent  writers.  It  has 
been  a  swell  job  and  continues  to  be 
that.” 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL  BULLETIN: 

“Congratulations  on  your  great  flash 
beat  Thursday.  Our  extra  with  your 
bulletin  hitting  us  shortly  before  three 
o’clock.  Extraed  on  first  bulletin.” 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  GAZEHE: 

“Following  the  first  flash  by  INS  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt’s  death,  ’The  Gazette 
swrmg  into  action,  had  an  extra  on  the 
streets  as  soon  as  we  had  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  story.” 

LEWISTOWN,  PA.,  SENTINEL: _ 

“Within  a  remarkably  short  time  after 
the  White  House  aimouncement,  we 
were  on  the  street  with  the  special, 
thanks  to  the  customary  good  service 
of  INS.  We  say  customary  good  service 
because  it  was  the  same  type  of  service 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.” 

SCRANTON  TIMES: _ _ 

“Your  mat  picture  service  on  Roosevelt 
death  has  never  been  surpassed  on  any 
big  news  event  by  any  agency  supply¬ 
ing  this  paper.  It  was  simply  marvel¬ 
ous.  ’Thanks.” 

SOUTHBRIDBE,  MASS.,  EVENING  NEWS: 

“A  magnificent  job  on  the  Roosevelt 
pictures.” 

SCRANTON  TRIBUNE: _ 

'Thanks  for  excellent  service  and  good 
Roosevelt  art.” 

DETROIT  TIMES: _ 

“International  News  Photos  service  on 
the  President’s  funeral  was  excellent.” 

WHEATON,  ILL,  DAILY  iOURNAl: 

“Our  extra,  with  International  Service, 
was  out  just  one  hour  after  your  call, 
which  meant  that  in  our  territory  cov¬ 
ering  some  half  dozen  towns  The  Jour¬ 
nal  was  first.” 
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Guild  Granted 
Union  Security 
In  Memphis 

OncACo,  April  17— Mainte¬ 
nance  of  menibership  was  or¬ 
dered  as  a  part  of  the  contract 
between  the  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  the  Memphis 
Newspaper  Guild  in  a  directive 
issued  this  week  by  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission. 

The  directive  covered  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Preta  Scimitar  employes  com¬ 
ing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
guild,  including  editorial  and 
business  office  workers.  The 
Commission  denied  the  proposed 
general  increase  of  10%,  but 
directed  that  any  employe  whose 
salary  has  not  been  increased 
by  15%  since  Jan.  1.  1941,  should 
receive  such  increase. 

It  was  also  directed  that  the 
balance  of  the  allowable  general 
increase  fund  remaining  after 
ttie  granting  of  the  15%  salary 
Increase  shall  be  distributed  as 
a  general  increase  in  a  manner 
to  be  determined  by  the  par- 
fles. 

The  Conunission  denied  the 
guild’s  proposal  with  reflect  to 
a  merit  increase  and  remanded 
fo  the  parties  for  negotiation 
the  question  of  minimum  sal¬ 
aries  for  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  The  salary  schedule  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  company,  to  be 


computed  upon  the  basis  of  1941 
base  salary  plus  1941  bonus  plus 
15%  of  the  total,  was  ordered 
substituted  for  the  existing 
bonus  plan. 

The  contract  is  to  be  effective 
as  of  June  8.  1944.  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  salary  provisions 
approved  and  oraereci  tor  the 
advertising  department,  which 
shall  become  effective  July  1, 
1944.  It  was  provided  that,  in 
determining  minimum  salaries 
for  the  advertising  department, 
if  the  parties  are  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement  within  60  days 
the  Commission  will  resume 
jurisdiction  and  set  minimum 
rates. 


UJ’.-Guild  Dispute 
Goes  to  Commission 

The  United  Press- American 
Newspaper  Guild  dispute  has 
been  certified  to  the  Newspaper 
Commission  in  Chicago,  despite 
NWT..B  nttemots  to  resolve  some 
of  the  16  points  of  dispute  be¬ 
fore  certification. 

When  the  Dec.  15  deadline 
passed  without  agreement  on 
wage  increases,  the  guild  re¬ 
opened  the  whole  contract.  U.P.’s 
wage  offer  embraces  the  full 
increases  allowable  under  the 
Little  Steel  Formula,  Jack  Bisco, 
general  sales  manager,  declared, 
adding  that  the  other  points  at 
issue  could  not  be  resolved  until 
the  parties  can  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  wages. 


Pearce  Davis 
To  Help  in  Wage 
Policy  Program 

Chicago,  April  17  —  Pearce 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  National 
Telephone  Panel,  is  being  sent 
here  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  to  assist  public  members 
of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  in  codifying  major  poli¬ 
cies  which  will  serve  as  a  guide 
in  future  wage  decisions. 

The  action  was  taken  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Taylor,  NWLB  chair¬ 
man,  after  a  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  which  commission 
members  attended.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  by  unanimous 
action  of  the  full  tri-partite 
group  to  discuss  Commission 
policy  in  certain  wage  and 
fringe  issues. 

Davis  is  scheduled  to  confer 
with  Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns  and 
Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  public  mem¬ 
bers  and  chairman  and  co-chair¬ 
man  respectively  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Dr.  Burns  was  unavail¬ 
able  for  a  statement  here  this 
week,  but  it  is  understood  that 
Davis  will  .seek  to  aid  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  codifying  previous 
policies  in  the  light  of  estab¬ 
lished  WLB  policy,  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  practices  followed  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

The  Commission  has  generally 
followed  the  policy  of  adhering 
to  the  Little  Steel  Formula  in 


wage  disputes.  The  Araerieia 
Newpaper  Guild  has  protcilii 
failure  to  grant  the  full  amount 
allowable  under  Little  Steel  and 
failure  to  add  increases  to  mini- 
mums.  The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  alto  pro- 
tested  against  denials  made  in 
wage  cases. 

■ 

Supreme  Court  Geti 
Wage-Hour  Data  Com 

Washington,  April  19— Tht 
Supreme  Court  has  been  aiktd 
to  decide  whether  the  federal 
wage-hour  law  is  applicable  to 
the  business  of  publi^ing  i 
newspaper. 

The  question  is  raised  by 
Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Press  Publishing  Co.,  in 
a  petition  for  review  of  a  circuit 
court  holding  which  directed 
the  company  to  exhibit  its  ae 
counts  and  records  to  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  wage  and  hour  ^trl- 
Sion  of  the  U.  a.  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  petitioning  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Muskogee  Timtt 
Democrat  and  the  Mutkogtt 
Daily  Phoenix. 

The  wage  and  hour  division 
last  week  made  formal  dem^ 
upon  the  Seattle  Star  tor  access 
to  books  and  records  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  newspaper  is  in  violation  ot 
any  of  the  provisions  of  t^ 
wage-hour  act.  The  Star  de 
dined  to  grant  voluntarily  su^ 


METROPOLITAN  BINGHAMTON 

As  aitabllihad  by  U.  S.  D*partmtnt~of  Commtree 

Population  145,156 


Metropoiitan  Binghamton  protporou*?  The  average  industriid 
mage  January  194S  teas  $48.04.  In  January  1940  it  teas  $23.63. 
tn  tha  1930-40  pre-tear  period  Metropoiitan  Binghamton  had 
mte  of  the  three  best  industriid  payroU  records  in  eastern  states. 


THE 


/Vo  war-time  boom,  this,  of  emergency  factories  and  migrated 
populations  so  maybe  you  haven't  seen  it  teritten  up  in  news¬ 
papers.  But  there’s  lots  of  work  on  products  like  shoes,  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  supplies,  furniture,  business  machines 
,,,  in  plants  quickly  convertible  to  fill  huge  peace-time 
shortages. 

The  Binghamton  Press  gives  better  than  80%  family  coverage 
of  the  Metropolitan  Area  and  better  than  40%  among  the 
added  100,000  surrounding  population. 


BINGHAMTON 
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VU^jdt  tke  ffc 


IN  CHICAGO —  f/ie  Cliompf on  of  Better  Living  for  MORE  People  is 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


CHICAGO’S  MORNING  TRUTH  PAPER 


and  its  militant  fight 
for  BETTER  HOUSING 


To  us  “Better  Housing”  is  more  than  two  words.  It  is  the  right 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  It  is  a  battle  cry  in  the  war  on 
slums,  filth  and  disease.  We,  at  the  SUN,  started  the  fight; 
other  Chicago  newspapers  joined  the  crusade.  Today,  an  ever¬ 
growing  “army”  of  “Home-Folks,”  like  those  whose  pictures  and 
testimonials  are  shown  below,  is  marching  with  us  side  by  side. 


ANTON  JOHANNSEN,  Vic«-Pr«t. 

Chicago  Fodoration  of  Labor 

“The  Chicago  Sun  has  been  a  crusader  in 
arousing  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life  not  only  to  the  importance  of 
improved  housing,  but  as  the  most  out* 
standing  need  in  our  community  for 
the  development  of  a  unity  that  will  be 
directed  for  peace  and  more  happiness 
in  the  coming  post  war  days.” 


EDWARD  J.  KELLY 
Mayor  of  Chicago 

“Slum  clearance,  the  elimination  of 
blighted  areas,  and  adequate  housing  are 
the  most  important  social  problems  that 
must  be  solved  in  post-war  planning. 
The  Chicago  Sun’s  support  for  and 
advocacy  of  these  needed  improve¬ 
ments,  is  a  genuine  contribution  to 
America’s  advancement.’’ 


FERD  KRAMER,  PrMidant 
Motropolitan  Housing  Council 
of  Chicago 

“'The  Chicago  Sun,  assuming  a  public 
service  role  new  in  Chicago  journalism, 
has  done  a  first  class  job  of  stimulating 
public  opinion  to  the  need  of  clearing 
the  slums  .  .  .  devoting  well  over  one 
hundred  articles  cuid  editorials  during 
1944  to  housing.” 


ALD.  A.  G.  LINDELL  (9th)  Chairman 
of  the  Chicago  City  Council  Com- 
mittoo  on  Housing  and  Planning 

“The  Chicago  Sun  is  rendering  a  great 
public  service  by  its  articles  on  the  need 
for  adequate  housing.  Its  editorial  sup¬ 
port  has  been  a  pwtent  force  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  these  vital  social  problems.’ 


ELIZABETH  WOQD,  Exec.  Sec’y- 
of  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority 

“A  constructive  optimism  based  on  a 
realistic  approach  is  developing  in 
Chicago  . . .  the  result  of  Sun  editorials 
and  special  articles  on  housing  and  plan¬ 
ning.  The  Sun’s  imagination,  push  and 
drive  have  caught  hold  and  will  play  a 
forthright  part  in  Chicago’s  future.’’ 


LEONARD  R.  McDONALD,  Director 
of  the 

Chicago  War  Housing  Center 

“The  ChicaTO  Sun  has  been  a  real  help 
to  the  War  Housing  Center  by  support¬ 
ing  the  Center  in  its  several  programs 
in  securing  Homes  for  essential  workers.” 


1  Inl 
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CLASSIFIED 

Vigilance  Urged 
Against  U.  S. 
Labor  Controls 

By  F*lix  S.  Towle 

Regardless  of  the  immediate 
or  distant  outlook  for  newspa* 
per  classified  advertising,  the 
Help  Wanted  classifications 
^ould  be  viewed  in  their  true 
l^ht  and  resp^tive  importance. 
Their  reader  interest  is  second 
to  none. 

Many  times,  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  any  and  all  other  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  publication  is 
predicated  upon  the  original  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  or  Situation 

Wanted  ad.  They  have  long 
served  as  an  expedient  means  to 
an  important  end — the  financial 
security  of  those  who  read  the 
newspapers.  The  role  which 
they  will — or  will  not — be  called 
upon  to  play  in  the  future  should 
be  zealously  guarded. 

With  the  advent  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission’s  request 
for  newspaper  cooperation  in  the 
early  days  of  instituting  man¬ 
power  controls,  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity  exhibited  a 
keen  interest.  It  was  instru¬ 
mental  and  successful  in  enlight¬ 
ening  government  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  accomplishments  to 
be  achieved  in  the  proper  use  of 
classified  advertising,  rather  than 
through  its  curtailment 

Local  manpower  stabilization 
plans  and  programs,  as  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  area  WMC  direc¬ 
tors  and  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  were  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  newspapers 
lest  the  responsibility  of  the 
newspaper  to  its  readers  be  jeop¬ 
ardized. 

Newsprint  Shortage 

Helpful  recommendations  by 
the  newspapers  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  local  manpower  pro¬ 
grams  which  not  only  protected 
the  best  interests  of  classified 
but  harnessed  it  to  the  national 
war  effort. 

Uten,  through  no  fault  of  the 
newspapers,  came  the  newsprint 
shortage.  The  ideals  for  which 
the  newspapers  had  dedicated 
themselves,  in  behalf  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  solution  of  the  man¬ 
power  problems,  was  labeled  an¬ 
other  “war  casualty’’ — and  ap¬ 
parently  forgotten. 

This  unfortunate  “turn  of 
events,’’  however,  did  not  deter 
the  many  government  agencies, 
particularly  the  WMC,  USES 
and  branches  of  kindred  bureaus 
from  pursuing  their  chartered 
course  in  effecting  non-legisla¬ 
tive  manpower  controls — now, 
and  long  after  the  last  shot  of 
battle  has  been  fired.  Regret¬ 
tably,  too,  this  same  classified 
fraternity  which  fought  long  and 
hard  to  place  its  branch  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  key  position  on  the 
home  front  has  been  forced  to 
an  ignominious  defeat 

’The  USES  now,  and  in  its  or¬ 
iginal  status  as  a  State  bureau, 
is  and  was  a  competitor  of  news¬ 
paper  Help  Wanted  advertising. 
Currently,  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
WMC  it  is  even  a  greater  threat, 
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in  the  guise  of  a  federal  subsidy. 
Despite  the  newspapers’  inabil¬ 
ity  adequately  to  fulfill  the  needs 
a^  demands  of  essential  adver¬ 
tising,  they  should  not  close 
their  eyes  to  the  growing  gov¬ 
ernment  -  centralized  manpower 
contyols.  If  and  when  newsprint 
is  available,  again,  the  classified 
columns  still  remain  the  demo¬ 
cratic  means  of  employer  and 
employe  meeting  on  neutral 
ground.  The  returning  veteran 
is  depending  upon  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  this  American  ideal  by 
the  newspapers,  rather  than  a 
red  tape  regimentation. 

Informed  sources  in  Washing¬ 
ton  reveal  that  manpower  con¬ 
trols  will  be  a  pertinent  part  of 
the  government’s  post-war  plans. 
It  is  logical  to  believe  that  if 
unemployment  is  to  be  avoided, 
an  orderly  control  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  Newspaper  classified 
advertising  is  the  only  available 
facility  which  can  successfully 
accomplish  the  job. 


Award  for  Sole 
Of  Advertising 
Is  Suggested 

As  an  incentive  to  better  sell¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  advertising, 
Wilbur  L.  Arthur,  eastern  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
proposed  this  week  in  a  talk 
before  the  Triad  Club  of  New 
York  University  that  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Salesmanship  Award  be 
established. 

There  are  several  organiza¬ 
tions  which  could  give  it  a 
sponsorship  of  proper  prestige, 
said  Mr.  Arthur,  urging  the 
award  “as  an  incentive  for 
something  better  than  rou¬ 
tine  salesmanship.’’  There  are 
awards,  he  said,  for  practically 
every  phase  of  publishing  and 
for  every  advertising  activity 
except  the  one  that  makes  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  possible — per¬ 


sonal  selling.  That  hu  btn 
overlooked. 

“So  far,”  he  declared,  “tt, 
advertising  salesman  hinueMlui 
been  overlooked  in  this  wide 
spread  distribution  of  prof^ 
sional  recognition.” 

The  proposed  award  would  bt 
for  recognition  of  the  best  me 
tained  sales  performance  (rf  the 
year  by  either  an  indivhhul 
newspaper  salesman  or  ncwe 
paper  selling  organization. 

Explaining  the  role  ^  the 
salesman  and  the  use  of  well- 
prepared  presentations,  Mr.  Ar 
thur  criticized  the  "slop^ 
salesman  who  “tears  down  i 
little  bit  of  the  whole  structure 
of  confidence  that  buyers  hire 
in  newspapers  as  a  medium.” 

Because  there  are  more  newr 
papers  and,  therefore,  more 
newspaper  salesmen,  Mr.  Arthur 
said,  “it  is  an  odds-on  bet  thit 
there  are  more  poorly  presented 
sales  stories  from  newspapen 
than  from  any  other  advertisiig 
media.” 


'At  Yau  mean  yen  never  MEA.MiU 
af  Heaths  Michigan  / 


Actually,  you  won’t  find  Booth,  Michigan, 
on  the  map  but  you  will  find  the  Booth 
Michigan  Market,  with  its  total  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  copies,  in  the  minds  of  agency 
men  looking  for  above-average  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Each  of  the  eight  Booth  Markets  is  a  fine 
market  in  itself.  When  you  put  them  all 
together,  you  have  the  equivalent  of  a  real 
metropolitan  market.  With  this  further  sig¬ 
nificant  exception — a  minimum  of  substand¬ 
ard  homes! 


Booth,  Michigan  is  a  great  market  now  and 
it  will  also  be  a  great  peace  market.  It’s  in 
•the  heart  of  the  munitions  belt  now  but  it 
will  be  in  the  heart  of  the  automobile  belt 
later! 


for  more  Informotfoa  oa  Booth  Markots,  ask 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  llO  E.  42nd  St- 
New  York  City  17 

»lohn  E.  Eatz,  435  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  11 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  ■  FLINT  JDURNAL  •  KALAMAZOD  GAZETTE  ■  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSDN  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  ChRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


EDITOR  S  PURLISHERfor  April  21. 


XUonders  of  the 

*nQ  Paya 


*  Wortd'Wide  picture  coverage 

*  Feature  picture  layouts 

*  Feature  maps 

*  Stories  told  in  sketches 

*  NEA’s  famous  preparedness 

*  Human  interest  photos 

*  Original  sketches  of  people 
in  the  news 


The  Picture  Magazine  Page  is  only  one 
of  the  daily  pages  in  the  All-Exclusive, 
All-Inclusive  NEA  Service.  It  provides 
pictures,  maps  and  art  as  described  above. 
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NNPA  Pledges 
Full  Support  of 
'Lick-Jop'  Drive 

Officers  and  directors  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  announce  that  their 
member  papers  all  over  the 
country  will  act  as  a  ^earhead 
on  the  forthcoming  nation-wide 
drive  sponsored  by  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  headed.  “It’s 
A  Tough  Road  To  Tokio.” 

W.  Murray  Metten,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  NNPA  and  chairman  of 
its  War  Activities  Committee, 
stated  that  the  association  had 
originally  planned  to  launch  a 
campaign  headed  “Don’t  For¬ 
get.  We  Still  Have  The  Japs 
To  Lick.”  However,  after  a 
conference  with  the  War  Adverr 
tising  Council  it  was  decided  to 
forego  NNPA’s  own  program 
and  to  put  the  entire  facilities 
and  energies  of  the  association 
back  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council’s  plan. 

Letters  have  gone  out  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  group  urging  that  they 
assume  an  active  leadership  in 
the  campaign.  Promotion  space 
is  being  requested  in  all  NNPA 
papers.  A  suggestion  will  also 
be  carried  out  that  local  recog¬ 
nition  in  each  'respective  com¬ 
munity  be  given  to  all  war 
agencies,  their  names  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  all  publicity  against 
public  complacency  after  V-E 
Day.  Window  display  tie-ups 
and  cooperative  mercantile  sup¬ 
port  will  be  enlisted. 

Russell  Simmons,  president  of 
NNPA  and  promotion  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  said  ac¬ 
tive  support  of  the  program  was 
pledged  at  a  meeting  of  officers 
and  directors  in  Cleveland  re¬ 
cently. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Metten. 
who  is  promotion  manager  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal,  the.  NNPA  War  Activ¬ 
ities  Committee  includes  Court 
Conlee,  Milwaukee  Journal,  who 
will  act  as  Midwestern  repre¬ 
sentative.  Robert  Svensson,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations.  Los 
Angeles  Times,  will  coordinate 
the  program  on  the  West 
Coast. 

■ 

Penalized  by  WPB 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  April  16 
— ^The  Grand  Ravids  Press,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Booth  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  been  ordered  by  the 
War  Production  Board  to  reduce 
its  newsprint  consumption  for 
violation  of  its  quotas.  WPB 
charged  that  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1943  and  the  first  and 
third  quarter  of  1944  the  paper 
used  52  tons  of  newsprint  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  permitted  quotas.  The 
newspaper  did  not  contest  the 
charge  and  was  ordered  by  WPB 
to  reduce  consumption  by  42 
tons  during  the  second  quarter 
and  five  tons  each  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters. 

■ 

Elected  to  AAAA 

Earle  Ludgin  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 
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Paper  Use  Checked 

Washington,  Apr.  19 — Closar 
control  ovsr  the  distribution 
and  use  of  newsprint  to  insure 
that  it  is  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  quotas  ore  al¬ 
lowed  has  been  instituted  by 
the  War  Production  Board  in 
the  form  of  certification  that 
each  purchase  will  be  utilized 
under  the  terms  of  the  print 
paper  limitation  order. 

The  Compliance  Division  has 
been  advised  that  numerous 
publications  which  have  no 
paper  quotas  hove  appeared 
on  newsprint  and  several  other 
forms  of  diversions  hove  been 
reported. 

Seattle  Promotion  Run 
By  Dailies  Is  Cited 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  18 — 
Seattle  hit  a  new  high  in  com¬ 
munity  promotion  when,  at  a 
recent  public  ceremony,  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
presented  special  awards  to 
firms  that  provided  the  most 
favorable  national  publicity  for 
the  city  in  1944. 

Typfying  what  the  Chamber 
described  as  the  spirit  of  the 
city,  the  legendary  character  of 
Paul  Bunyan  was  revived  and 
presented  to  the  winner,  Boeing 
Aircraft  Company,  in  the  form 
of  a  silver  plaque.  Paul,  it  was 
recalled  was  big,  rugged,  power¬ 
ful  but  kindly.  That,  said  the 
Chamber,  is  Seattle. 

First  honorable  mention  went 
to  the  Seattle  Times,  for  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  pic¬ 
turing  Seattle  as  the  ’’nerve 
center  of  a  new  empire”;  second 
honorable  mention,  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer;  third,  Fred¬ 
erick  &  Nelson,  department 
store.  A  special  award  for  the 
best  national  promotion  pro¬ 
vided  the  State  of  Washington 
was  voted  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Company  for  its 
campaign,  "Washington — toe 
state — has  everything." 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  the  selection  of  a  board 
of  judges  representative  of 
Seattle’s  neighbors,  Portland. 
Tacoma,  Spokane,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  contest,  in  charge  of  a 
committee  headed  by  Anthony 
F.  Moitoret,  Seattle  manager  for 
Braun  &  Company,  attracted  34 
entries. 

■ 

J.  G.  Dowling  Wed 

Chicago.  April  16— Culminat¬ 
ing  an  eight-day  courtship,  John 
Graham  Dowling,  Chicago  Sun 
war  correspondent  home  from 
the  Pacific  theater,  married  Pa¬ 
tricia  Louise  Shafer,  secretary 
to  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  executive 
editor,  here  last  week.  Dowling 
met  his  bride  on  April  2,  when 
he  called  at  his  editor’s  office 
to  pay  his  respects  after  three 
years  in  the  southwest  Pacific 
and  in  the  China-Burma-India 
sector.  After  a  wedding  trip, 
Dowling  will  return  to  toe  Pa¬ 
cific. 


NASHVILLE 


■Tenn.  Conservation  Dept,  nbil 


“First  Monday”,  traditional  day  for  horse-trading  ii 
Middle  Tennessee,  reaches  a  grand  climax  on  “Mule 
Day”  at  Coluinhia,  when  the  largest  .street  mule  tnai^ 
ket  in  the  world  is  held,  with  mule  buyers  attending/ 
from  all  over  the  li.  S.  and  many  foreign  countriMU 
Hamstrung  now  hy  the  war,  “Mule  Day”  is  still  kepi' 
alive  in  “First  Monday”  in  county  seats  throughout 
the  Nashville  urea,  with  court  house  .•squares  and  side 
str«*ets  clogged  with  farmers*  markets. 


This  booming  agricultural  area  is  thoroughly  covered 
by  Nashville’s  two  great  newspapers. 


NASHVILLE  CITY  ZONE  POPULATION .  257,726 
NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULATION.  .  .920,843 


V 


'T  V  -  .NashyiHe  ’Banner 

•  ■  .».■  •  rKi  c'  , 

The  NashyBle  Tfehnes 

MORbl.lNC  '  ’  SUNDAY 

;  Ney/s‘p3j^r  Printing  Corporation,  Agent 

/  R€l*i^NtED  ev  T14I  BRANHAM  company  .j 
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hirst  in  a  series  of  inserts  dedicated 
to  American  Journalism,  its  past,  its 
advancements,  and  its  future. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

OiiiiitH  •  CtHtral  Printing  Ini  Corf. 


world  thank  God  for  free  schools  and  printing— 
and  for  a  free  press^  the  result  of  free  schools  and 
printing! 

The  right  to  speak  one’s  mind,  the  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  opinions  of  pro  and  con,  and  the  right 
to  print  the  honest  conviaions  of  journalists  — 
are  American  privileges  we  hold  sacred.  While  it 
is  not  exclusively  American,  we  of  this  country 
zealously  preserve  the  principle  of  free  speech  as 
the  keystone  of  American  Journalism:  "May  it 
never  be  otherwise.” 


MAGINE  a  governor  of  one  of  the 
United  States  releasing  the  following 
1 statement  today!  "But,  I  thank  God,  we 
I  schools  nor  printing;  and 

I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred 
years.  For  learning  has  brought  disobedi¬ 
ence  and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world;  and 
printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the 
government,  God  keep  us  from  both.”  With  all  due 
respea  to  his  lordship.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia  for  38  years,  we  and  the  civilized 


U  J CwJ  y  d'c  days  of  1671  and  the  newspapers 
of  America  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  early  newsletters  of 
our  forebears,  prototypes  of  newspapers  from  the  old  country. 
The  lusty  lungs  of  news-bearers  today  carry  their  messages  into 
millions  of  homes  via  ink  on  newsprint. 


MORRILL  has  been  serving  che  publishers  of 
■ewspapers  since  1840.  In  the  MORRILL  organi- 
aadon,  research  engineers  are  constantly  On  the 
alert  to  develop  inks  t^  will  s^uisfy  the  publish¬ 
ers,  the  printers  and  the  readers  of  newspapers. 
Just  as  news  men  interpret  news — MORRILL  in¬ 
terprets  the  needs  of  production  managers  to  pro¬ 


duce  the  highest  quality  in  the  printed  page. 

A  line  of  blacks  is  available — tailored  to  in¬ 
dividual  pressroom  requirements — whether 
they  be  for  die  large  metropolitan  daily  or 
the  weekly  serving  a  rural  district.  When  it  comes 
to  color,  consult  MORRILL  for  ROP  and  Web 
Process  Inks. 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO 
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KEA  Names  Winners 
I  In  Annual  Contest 


aSChOO,  April  17 — The  Rhine- 
btefc,  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  was 
iudied  the  best  all-around  week¬ 
ly  winning  first  honora  for 
Mcral  excellence  among  week* 

over  1.500  circulation  in  the 
1I4S  National  Better  Newspa¬ 
per  Contests,  sponsored  by  the 
Sbonal  Editorial  Association. 

Ihe  Brighton  (Mich.)  Argus 
VIP  declared  the  winner  In  the 
lineral  excellence  division  for 
veeklies  under  1,500  circulation 
lad  the  Redwood  City  (Cal.) 
rribvne  won  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  award  for  dailies. 

Bghty-six  newspapers  were 
entered  in  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  dl^ion.  with  55  compet- 
io|  in  the  class  for  weeklies 
over  1,500  circulation,  22  for 
vMklles  under  1,500  and  nine 
dailies.  Judges  considered  me- 
dnnical  excellence,  general  and 
d^artmental  news  coverage,  llt- 
efirjr  excellence,  promotion  of 
coflununity  interests,  editorial 
pnfe  and  advertising  enterprise 
in  determining  the  winners  in 
this  classification. 

First  prize  for  community  ser- 
nce  went  to  the  Carmi  (Ill.) 
Democrat-Tribune  in  the  week- 
ly  division,  for  initiating  and 
orrying  through  a  project  in- 
Tolving  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram  won 
irst  honors  in  the  daily  division 
for  its  coverage  of  news  of  the 
Army’s  center  for  returning 
wounded  soldiers  at  McCloskey 
Hospital. 

NEA  Oiracton  Meet 
Winners  of  the  National  Bet¬ 
te  Newspaper  Contests  were 
lanounced  here  this  week  in 
connection  with  the  annual 
oeeting  of  NEA  directors  and 
daiegates  from  28  state  press 
unciations.  Judges  were  Joe 
T.  Cook,  Mission  (Tex.)  Times, 
chairman;  W.  W.  Loomis,  La 
Grenge  (Ill.)  Citizen;  Charles 
Benick,  Woodstock  (Ill.)  Sen- 
dwl;  Paul  Riddick,  LaGrange 
(Ind.)  Standard;  and  E.  A. 
Dyson,  Rushville  (Ill.)  Times. 

Ways  and  means  of  perfecting 
establishment  of  a  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  and  Research 
Bureau,  comparable  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  will 
be  wje  of  the  major  topics  of 
discussion  at  the  NEA  directors’ 
■acting  here  later  this  week  at 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 
ilEA  directors,  who  also  repre¬ 
sent  the  directorate  of  Newspa- 
Pw  Advertising  Service,  NEA 
■hsidlary,  will  consider  how  a 
Wogram  of  promotion  and  re- 
•sarch  for  weekly  newspapers 
can  be  effectively  launched  as 
approved  at  the  NEA  Advisory 
Council  meeting  here  last  fall, 
jarne  McKinney,  Hillsboro 
(Ore.)  Argus,  is  NEA  president. 
Hay  Howard.  London  (O.)  Mcuil- 
•pn  County  Press,  is  head  of 
NAS. 

President  Howard  Rusco  of 
Newspaper  Association  M  a  n  - 
agers.  Inc.,  has  called  a  special 
session  of  state  press  association 


managers,  April  20-21,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  NEiA-NAS 
meeting. 

Winners  in  the  newspaper 
contests,  conducted  by  NEA  in 
cooperation  with  state  press  as¬ 
sociations,  are  as  follows: 

GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 
Weeklies — Over  IJOO  Circulation: 
1 — Rhintbeck  (N.  Y.)  Gseette;  2 — 

Hlkitt  (N.  C.)  Tribune;  3 — Ft.  Atkinson 
(Wis.)  Jefferson  Constty  Union. 

We^iea — Under  1,500  Circulation: 

1 —  Brighton  (Mich.)  Argus;  2 — Parkers¬ 
burg  (la.)  Ecligse;  3^-^wcftwoter 
(Tenn.)  Valley  Netas. 

Dailies:  I— Redwood  City  (C^l.)  Trib- 
uue;  2 — Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press  Sr 
Chronicle;  3— Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram. 
GENERAL  EXCELLENCE  IN 
TYPOGRAPHY 

Dailies:  1 — Morristown  (N.  J.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  2— Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press; 
3 — Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press  Sr 
Chronicle. 

Weeklies:  1 — Scarsdale  (N.  Y.)  In¬ 
quirer;  2 — Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times; 
3 — Ft.  Atkinson  (Wis.)  Jefferson  Co. 
Union. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
Weeklies:  1 — Carmi  (III.)  Democrat 
Tribune;  2 — West  Jefferson  (N.  C.) 
Skyland  Post;  3— Wellington  (O.)  En¬ 
terprise.  . 

Dailies:! — Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram;  2 — Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press 
Sr  Chronicle;  i— Glendale  (Cal.)  News- 
Press. 

SPECIAL  EDITION 
Weeklies:  Petersburg  (Na.)  South- 

side'  Virffinia  News!  2-^WeHesley 
(Mass.)  Townsman;  3 — Boonvillt  (Mo.) 

Advertiser.  . _ 

Dailies:  1—New  Ulm  (Mum.)  Daily 
Journal;  2 — Glendale  (Cal.)  News- 
Press;  3 — Inglewood  ((^al.)  Daily  News. 

JOB  PRINTING 

1 — KaysvtUe  (Utah)  Weekly  Reflex; 

2 —  Brighton  (Mich.)  Argus;  3—Wy 
oming  (III.)  Post-Herald. 

BEST  EDITORIAL 
1 — Fairfield  (Conn.)  News;  2 —  Sweet¬ 
water  (Tenn.)  Valley  News;  3— Belle¬ 
ville  (Kan.)  Telescope. 

HERRICK  EDITORIAL  CONTEST 
(To  recognise  best  editorials  on  the 
re^sUblishment  of  the  service  man, 
the  necessity  for  the  com- 
TBunity  to  set  up  a  plan  to  assist  m 
this  problem  in  the  coming  months). 

l—Deshler  (O.)  Flag;  2— Wellesley 
(Mass.)  Townsman;  3— Ontario  (Cal.) 
Herald.  All  weeklies. 

BEST  USE  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 

1 — Ontario  (CaL)  Herald;  2 — Decorah 
(la.)  Public  Opinion;  3^F».  Atkinson 
(Wis.)  Jefferson  Co.  Union. 

m 

F.  H.  Ladd  Dies 

Andover,  Mass.,  April  16 — 
Fred  H.  Ladd,  72,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  and  editor  of  the 
Lavorence  (Mass.)  Daily  Eagle 
since  1937,  died  at  his  home 
here  April  14.  Mr.  Ladd  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  later  moved 
to  the  Lawrence  Telegram, 
where  he  remained  for  30  years, 
during  15  of  which  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Later  he  held  edi¬ 
torial  posts  again  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford  and  in  Fitchburg  before 
joining  the  Daily  Eagle. 

■ 

C.  A.  Fleming  Dead 

C.  A.  Fleming,  88.  president  of 
the  Fleming  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Owen  Sound 
(Ont.)  Daily  Sun-Times,  died 
April  18.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Cornwall  ( Ont. )  Daily 
Standard  -  Freeholder  and  of 
radio  stations  CKSF.  Cornwall, 
and  CFOS.  Owen  Sound. 
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W  eekliesCan' tKick, 
Anderson  Declares 

Weeklies  have  no  just  com¬ 
plaint  concerning  the  treatment 
they  have  received  by  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  distribution  of  news¬ 
print,  Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brevard, 
N.  C.,  publisher,  declared  this 
week  in  a  statement  issued  in 
reply  to  criticism  voiced  in  the 
American  Press. 

“In  fact,”  said  Mr.  Anderson, 
a  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee, 
“they  have  hardly  had  to  make 
any  sacrifice  at  all,  while  all  of 
the  dailies  have  been  drastically 
cut.” 

“Under  the  present  formula,” 
he  added,  “every  weekly  can  get 
a  good,  fair  and  liberal  siJ4}ply 
of  newsprint  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  for  our  industry 
the  historic  use  of  newsprint.” 

Cullen  Suggests  Media 
Assist  Proprietaries 

A  proposal  that  newspapers, 
radio,  magazines  and  trade 
papers  join  with  representatives 
of  the  packaged  medicine  indus¬ 
try  in  a  cooperative  movement 
“to  assist  in  protecting  public 
health  and  the  consumer’s 
pocketbook”  was  made  recently 
by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Cullen,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  and  medi¬ 
cal  director  of  the  Proprietary 
Association  of  America. 

Addressing  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Radio  Ehcecutives  Club 
of  New  York  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  to  which  representatives 
of  other  media  had  been  invited, 
he  suggested  his  proposal  be 
implemented  by  creation  of  a 
committee,  consisting  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertising  accep¬ 
tance  departments  of  the  va¬ 
rious  media  and  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Advertising  of 
the  Proprietary  Association. 

a 

Newsprint  Use 
Drops  in  March 

Dally  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
(xmsumed  202,802  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  March,  according  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  This  compares  with 
201,708  tons  used  in  March,  1944, 
and  258,518  tons  in  1941. 

Total  estimated  consumption 
of  newsprint  in  the  county  in 
March  was  279,726  tons,  and  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1945, 
776,630  tons.  Use  by  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  was 
2.7%  less  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1945  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1944,  and  20.4%  below  the  1941 
figure. 

The  supply  on  hand  at  report¬ 
ing  newspapers  was  46  days  at 
the  end  of  March,  four  days  less 
than  on  Feb.  28. 

■ 

Cassidy  Heads  PR  Unit 

San  Francisco,  April  18 — ^Un¬ 
der  the  newly  elects  president. 
Col.  H.  Kenneth  Cassidy,  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Chapter  of 
the  American  Council  on  Public 
Relations  will  sponsor  a  13 
weeks’  course  for  top-manag^ 
ment  men.  Colonel  Cassidy  is 
general  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Late  Watch 
Names  Mundell 
'Great  Hi-Ho' 

San  Francisco,  April  16 — 
Presentation  of  a  “U-la-la”  to 
Mrs.  Prentls  Cobb  Hale  and 
election  of  William  A.  “Doc” 
Mundell  as  Great  Hi-Ho  marked 
the  sixth  annual  gathering  of 
’The  Late  Watch  of  San  nan- 
cisco.  Ihe  organization,  formed 
by  newspaper  men  and  women 
who  covered  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire  of  1906,  met 
in  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club 
April  14. 

Paul  Sinsheimer  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  toastmaster,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Monroe  Goldstein,  last 
year’s  toastmaster.  William  Un¬ 
mack,  who  gave  recollections  of 
early  day  qports  coverage,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  era  when  he  ran  a 
space-writing  job  to  more  than 
$60  weekly  and  was  promptly 
placed  on  a  “regular  salary— ^4 
weekly.” 

Jack  Densham  eulogized  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  in  a 
poem  of  his  own  composition, 
while  Richard  Prosser  led  in  a 
tribute  to  James  P.  Howe,  one 
of  the  oldest  newspaper  men 
present.  Judge  Joseph  Mdnei^ 
ney  told  of  the  scoop  he  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  time  of  the  kid¬ 
naping  of  Fremont  Older. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publiA- 
er,  Oakland  Tribune,  compared 
the  present  with  the  era  of  per¬ 
sonal  grudge  fights. 

As  a  special  souvenir,  copies 
of  a  previously  unpublished  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  San  Francisco  dis¬ 
aster  of  1906  were  presented. 
Taken  by  George  W.  “Hotfoot" 
Haley,  it  showed  the  fire  eating 
its  way.  through  Newspaper 
Row.  Mr.  Haley  was  present 
with  the  camera  which  he  used 
in  1906.  ’The  pictures,  made 
from  a  negative  preserved  3t 
years,  was  presented  bv  John 
B.  'T.  Campbell,  Ai^ur 
and  Mr.  Goldstein.  ’The  annual 
edition  of  the  Late  Watch,  edited 
by  Dr.  Mundell,  Frank  McCoy 
and  Harry  Darr,  featured  a  war 
front  story  by  Jack  McDcmald, 
news  veteran  now  in  the  Navy 
for  his  second  World  War,  and 
Joe  Rosenthal’s  picture  of  the 
flag-raising  at  Iwo  Jima. 

The  “U-la-la”  presentation 
was  the  Watch’s  first.  Award¬ 
ed  because  Mrs.  Hale  “put  glam¬ 
or  in  garbage.”  It  was  in  thanks 
to  the  recipient’s  annual  fiower 
arrangements  for  the  Watch 
dinners  “Doc”  Mundell,  now  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  title  of  “Great 
Hi-Ho,”  has  been  imofficial  or¬ 
ganizer  and  conductor  of  the 
group  since  its  beginning. 

'The  Late  Watch  now  has  182 
members,  more  than  100  of 
whom  attended  the  dinner. 
Greetings  from  absentees,  in- 
eluding  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  were  read  during  the 
evening. 

■ 

Paris  Photo  Ciremt 

A  new  radiophoto  circuit  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Paris  was 
put  in  service  April  16  by  RCA 
Communications.  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lt.  Col.  Thompson 
H.  Mitchell,  vice-president  and 
general  manager 
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Avery  Eviction 
Picture  Judged 
'Best'  for  19^ 

Hartland  F.  Klotz.  40-year-old 
yeteran  of  29  yean’  experience 
in  the  editorial  and  photographic 
departments  of 
the  Chicago 
Daily  S  ew  t. 
was  awarded 
first  prize  this 
week  in  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  Book  of 
the  Year  inter¬ 
national  news 
photography 
contest  for  1944. 
Last  year’s 
*  outstanding 
news  picture 
was  judged  to 
be  the  one  Klotz  made  of  two 
military  policemen  evicting 
Sewell  L.  Avery,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  from  his 
Chicago  office  after  the  govern¬ 
ment  took  possession  of  the 
comi>any’s  plant  in  April. 

2ad  Prise  to  Unknown 

Second  prize  was  awarded  to 
international  News  I%otos  for 
a  picture  showing  Frenchmen 
dropping  to  a  Paris  sidewalk  in 
panic  w  h.e  n  collaborationist 
snipers  opened  fire  on  them  af¬ 
ter  the  city’s  liberation  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  1944.  The  identity  of  the 
photographer  has  not  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  INP  officials. 

Mrs.  Helen  Brush,  26-year-old 
photo^apher  for  the  Los  An- 
gaioM  Daily  Nawa,  was  awarded 
third  prize  for  "Homecoming,” 
a  picture  of  a  sailor’s  happy  wife 
and  small  daughter  running  to 
greet  him  as  he  steps  off  a  train. 

The  three  runners-up  in  the 
contest  were  David  Mann  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher’s  Mate  Ray  Platnick  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  ( formerly 
with  PM),  and  Leonard  J.  Mor¬ 
gan  of  the  Neto  York  Joumal- 
American. 

Each  of  the  three  prize-win¬ 
ning  photographs  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Britannica  Book  of 
the  Year  for  1945.  First  prize 
also  Included  $100,  a  set  of  the 
Britannica,'  an  illuminated  certi¬ 
ficate  and  a  copy  of  the  19M 
yearbook.  Second  prize  included 


$50,  an  illuminated  certificate 
and  a  copy  of  the  yearbook. 
Third  prize  included  a  cer- 
ticate  and  a  yearbook. 

All  entries.will  be  exhibited  in 
the  Britannica  offices  in  Chicago 
from  April  23  through  May  4. 
m 

Paul  Morris  Heads 
Elizabethton  Star 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  16 — 
Paul  Morris,  tor  eight  years  a 
member  of  the  Memphia  Corn- 
mercial  Appeal  staff,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  M.  Beasley  Thompson  as 
editor  and  publi^er  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethton  (Tenn.)  Daily  Star, 
Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of  the 
Naahville  Tenneaaean  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Southern  Printing 
Co.  has  announced. 

Thompson,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Tennessean, 
who  was  only  recently  named 
to  the  Elizabethton  post,  will 
enter  the  service  April  19. 

Morris  has  served  as  chief  of 
the  Nashville  bureau  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  for  five  years  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  short  time  with  the 
OWI.  He  formerly  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Commercial  Appeal's 
Arkansas  bureau  at  Little  Rock. 
Before  going  with  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  he  was  editor  of 
the  Jackaon  ( N.  C. )  Sewa. 

Thompson  is  former  owner  of 
the  Dayton  (Tenn.)  Herald, 
a 

2  Hali-Centuries 
Of  Sendee  Honored 

Jackson,  Mich..  April  16 — 
Employes  of  the  Jackaon  Citi¬ 
zen-Patriot.  officials  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  editors 
and  managers  of  several  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapers  paid  tribute  at 
a  dinner  at  Hotel  Hayes  here 
last  week  to  Joseph  E.  Noll, 
general  manager,  and  Fred  S. 
Marriott,  compositor,  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  SO  years’  continuous  em¬ 
ployment  with  .the  newspaper 
by  Noll,  and  91  by  Marriott. 
The  dinner  was  sponsored  by 
employes  of  the  newspaper. 

Cieorge  Cowden,  Citizen-Pat¬ 
riot  circulation  manager  and 
vice-president  of  the  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  was  toastmaster.  Out- 
of-town  guests  included  Warren 
Booth  of  Detroit,  vice-president 
of  the  Booth  Newspapers,  and 
Ralph  H.  Bastien,  also  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 


GASTONIA  CAZETTE 


FOR  Y£IARS,  the  Montroae 
( Cal. )  Herald  has  conducted  a 
Better  Business  Bureau.  Re¬ 
cently  a  woman  gave  $500  to 
a  gyp  for  a  half-interest  in  a 
mythical  business,  and  then  the 
man  skipped  town.  When  the 
victim  came  to  the  Herald’s 
BBB  with  her  tale  of  woe,  the 
editor  asked:  “Why  didn’t  you 
investigate  first?  Didn’t  you 
know  about  our  service?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  replied.  “I’ve 
known  about  the  Bureau  for 
years.  But  I  was  afraid  you’d 
tell  me  not  to  do  it** 
a 

RUSSELL  BLANCHARD  of 
Portland,  Me.,  settling  po¬ 
litical  advertising  accounts  for 
Maine’s  Governor  Horace  Hil¬ 
dreth  after  his  election  cam¬ 
paign,  inadvertently  mailed  a 
check  for  $300  instead  of  $7  to 
the  York  (Me.)  Weekly  Netos. 
Shortly  afterwards.  Blanchard 
received  this  brief  note  from 
the  editor:  "’Thanks  for  the 
$300.  You  have  bou^t  my 
paper.” 

■ 

WHEN  A  FILLER  gets  into  the 
paper  without  a  jim-dash  any¬ 
thing  can  happen;  even  this  In 
the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Conatitution 
...  at  the  tail  end  of  a  dispatch 
from  Paris:  “In  the  last  weeks, 
even  party  officials  were  sen¬ 
tenced.  Several  Nazi  mayors 
were  shot  or  hanged  before  their 


own  offices  for  deserting  noai 
without  orders. 

“Prompt  action  is  atceman 
in  replying  to  the  attraetht 
offers  of  the  Constitution  Wm 
Ads.” 

■ 

THE  coincidence  of  headlioM. 

RUSS  DENOUNCE  JiSpACT 
— in  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utigi 
Deaeret  Newa  and  Salt  Lakt 
Telegram  on  April  5  reeaUid 
to  veteran  newsmen  "the  gM 
old  days”  when  the  editor  g 
the  Topeka  ( Kan. )  Capitol  vin^ 
to  the  editor  of  the  Kanau  Cln 
Journal  for  help  in  doing  tht 
same  headline  problem. 

a 

EXCERPT  from  Harrison  Cm- 
roll’s  Hollywood  column  in 
the  Sew  York  Daily  Mirror; 
"Hollywood  Hi  Jinx  —  Rama; 
Ames  bougfiit  herself  a  mink 
coat  for  her  21st  birthday.  . . 
Irene  Dunne  bedded  with  Ail 
.  .  .  Adele  Jurgens  with  Roa 
Hunter.  .  .  . 

a 

SNIPPED  from  the  Washiagtoi 
(D.  C.)  Poat’a  Federal  Div; 
column:  “On  page  114,  chapte 
19,  of  the  stenographei^s  hW 
book  issued  by  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  is  this  bit  of  dwict 
information:  ‘In  back  of  Is  i 
vulgarism.  Say  ‘Behind.’” 
a 

HARKER’S  ISLAND  cortr 
spondence  in  the  Beaufort 
(N.  C.)  Newa-.  “One  night  last 
week  a  car  driven  by  somebo^ 
collided  with  one  Mr.  W.  B 
Guthrie,  while  walkiM  aloni 
toward  his  home,  so  I  under 
stand.” 


THESE  NAMES  MAKE  NEWS  in 
FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

273  maniifachiring  concarnt  ar«  locatad  in  highly  industriarnad  Fall 
Rivar.  Har#  ara  a  faw  of  fha  namat  that  mska  postibla  an  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  PAYROLL  ALONE  that  axcaads  $50,000,000.00  yaarly. 


Amarican  Ttiraad  Co. 

Cotton  Ttiraad  and  Yarns 

Andarson-LIttla  Co. 

Man's  A  Woman's  Ctothina 

Arkwright  Corporation 

Ona  of  tha  country's  largast 
mfgrs.  of  Insact  natting  for  tha 
Armad  Forcas. 

BarkshIra  FIna  Spinning  Assoc. 
Cotton  Cloths 

Rrastona  Rubbar  A  Latas  Corp. 
Rubbar  and  Flastics 

Har-Laa  Corp. 

Ladlas'  Apparal 

Papparall  Mfg.  Co. 

Shirting  A  Shooting 

I.  Schnaiarson  A  Son 
Ladlas'  Undarwaar 


Shalbumo  Shirt  Co. 

Man's  Shirts 
( 

Smart  Sat  Frocks 
Ladlas'  Orassos 

Submarinf  Signal  Co 
Marina  Equipmant 

Capo  Cod  Shirt  Co 
Man's  Shirts 

J.  A  J.  Corrugated  Bos  Co. 
Corrugated  Containers 

Society  Club  Hats 
Man's  Hats 

Elba  File  A  Binders 
Filing  Equipment 

Little  Dorothy  Drassas 
Children's  Dresses 


1 


A  Compact,  Urban  Market,  Completely  Covered  by  1  Newspaper 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Represented  Nationally  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Now  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Boston  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 
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Printers  call  it  “offset.”  f)ut  advertisers  and  advertising  agents  mutter  unprintable 
things!  And  sometimes  they  change  their  schedules. 

T  his  can  be  avoided— is  being  avoided  today  by  many  newspaper  publishers— through 
use  of  the  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks.  For  these  inks  know  their  place  and  stay  on  their  own 
side  of  the  sheet. 

These  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks  also  eliminate  build-up  on  angle  bars,  pipes,  etc.  They 
decrease  first  impression  offset,  give  a  cleaner,  sharper  reproduction,  and  have  less  tendency  to 
rub  off  on  hands. 

One  of  the  three  new  types— huberex,  suprex,  or  econex— is  certain  to  exactly  fit  your 
needs.  All  are  now  obtainable  at  short  notice.  Ckinsult  your  Huber  representative  or  write 
'^v  office  of  f.  M.  Huber,  Inc.:  New  York,  (Chicago,  St.  Lxjuis,  Boston. 
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THE  YORK 
DISPATCH 


A  RICH  PENNSYLVANIA  \ 


J  A\ARKET 


Western  Dcdlies 
Ready  to  Start 
Home  Town  Ads 


First  Edition 
Of  AM  Appears 
As  'Rehearsal' 


a  number  of  “lifts”  from  vemsinK 

publications.  Los  Angeles,  April  16 — The  turers  ar 

his  lead  editorial,  headed  initial  series  of  cooperative  ad-  -phe  ne 
It  Is!,”  Lazar  says  the  vertisements  to  promote  “home  tigns  ran 
of  big  and  little  business  town”  daily  newspapers  in  11  qqq  gj-g 
nerica  is  enough  to  war-  western  states  has  been  sched-  2%  of  an 
1  daily  newspaper  all  its  uled  to  appear  in  14  national  and  ggig.  /  * 

.  .  “we  think  there’s  an  regional  trade  magazines  begin-  nroiect 
need  for  it  .  .  .  and  that  ning  next  month,  according  to  tentetivel 
1  being  demonstrated  every  Clark  F.  Waite,  president  and  ^-hiph  is 
.j .  general  manager  of  Southern  vgrtisina 

The  initial  offering,  a  32-page  California  Associated  Newspa- 
iper — what  those  in  the  paper  pers,  chairnian  of  the  coopera-  McCan 
ade  know  as  machine  finish  live  promotion  committee.  Francisco 

iper,  70  basis  80  for  the  cover  How  Markets  Differ  the  advei 

id  60  basis  70  for  The  advertisements  seek  to  In  orde 

M  „i  differentiate  between  metropoli-  gram,  ar 

*®n  markets  and  markets  outside  “How  to 
plication  say,  in  eff^,  (1)  metropolitan  centers,  stressing  Greatest 

fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  prepared. 


Philadelphia,  April  16 — Only 
“rehearsal  numbers”  of  the  new 
daily  newsmagazine  AM  are 
being  published  this  week,  the 
first  one  making  its  appearance  f 
today,  with  a  2-column  Page 
One  announcement  by  the  edi- 
tors  that  “these  rehearsals  will 
continue  until  wartime  kinks 
are  ironed  out  of  mechanical 
equipment  which  produces  AM.” 

Jacob  A.  Lazar,  publister  and 
managing  editor,  expiained  in 
detail  he  was  still  having  trouble  ®“P® 
in  the  Callowhill  St.  printing 
plant  where  AM  is  being  run  off, 
and  that  “subscribers  will  re-  *"^^1 
ceive  rehearsal  editions  with  545* 
our  compliments,  effective  dates 
of  subscriptions  being  postponed  “  ‘^5' 
until  the  curtain  rises  on  a  pro-  ° 
duction  which  satisfies  us.”  ^cci 

It  was  announced  by  News  A*’™® 

Editor  Thomas  Hargis  that  S.  S.  . 

Elber,  a  local  newspaper  man.  * 
had  been  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  the  trade  news  department.  44, t 
Associate  editors  will  include; 

Chicago.  Mathilde  Ernestine;  ^*4®* 

Los  Angeles,  Lee  Zhito,  and  ,  La 
Washington.  Thaddeus  N.  San- 
difer. 

Chiefly  Business  News  thfs’ 

The  first  “rehearsal  number” 
gave  some  indication  of  what  the  — 
new  publication  is  to  be  like.  aTOI 
The  table  of  contents  runs  al-  Dig, 
most  entirely  in  the  business 
vein.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  April  16 — 

The  front  page  is  given  over  The  Pensacola  News-Journal,  a 
to  a  farewell  to  Franklin  D.  John  H.  Perry  newspaper,  has 
Roosevelt  and  a  salute  to  Presi-  announced  it  will  not  publish  a 
dent  Truman,  with  photographs.  20-page  VE-day  extra,  although 
United  Press  stories  of  the  forth-  many  advertisements  have  been 
coming  American-Soviet  Build-  aold  and  the  edition  has  been 
ing  Conference  and  reports  from  set,  cast  and  is  ready  for  the 
Waslyngton  on  latest  develop-  press. 

ments  on  manpower  legislation  The  management  announced 
take  all  of  the  cover  page,  a  in  an  editorial  that  it  believed 
one-column  logotype  at  left  top  such  an  edition  would  tend  to 
of  column  one  being  flanked  by  influence  the  public  in  the  belief 
the  U.  S.  flag  in  colors  at  the  “the  war  is  over”  and  “we  can 
opposite  comer.  relax,”  when  in  reality  only 

A  daily  newsletter,  which  is  half  of  the  job  will  have  been 
to  be  a  standing  feature,  is  set  done. 

in  four  column  measure,  type-  The  News-Journal  now  plans 
writer-style,  to  All  an  entire  to  publish  a  four-page  extra 
page.  News  of  the  advertising  without  advertising,  with  at 
world  Alls  three  pages,  with  2  least  two  of  the  pages  contain- 
pages  devoted  to  news  of  the  ing  background  material  on  war 
Fourth  Estate.  Departments  in-  and  proposals  for  peace,  said 
elude  information  for  war  vet-  Braden  Ball,  publi.sher. 


at  a  critical 
moment . . .  the 
I^Editorial  Cartoon 
ki^  can  reflect 
the  grief 
of  a  Nation 


Alert . . .  challenging  . . .  superb¬ 
ly  drawn,  today's  tremendous 
drama  is  vividly  portrayed  in 

Bressler  Cartoons 

Completely  independent  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  events,  Bressler  Car¬ 
toons  have  won  the  accolade  of 
discerning  editors  for  more  than 
a  decade.  Typical  rave: 

"The  Roosevelt  cartoons  were  on  a 
par  with  the  tine  service  you  have 
given  us  consistently  in  the  past  8 
years." 

Hmrry  B,  Publishtf 

PATERSON,  N.  J.  EVE.  NEWS 

Issued  Daily  .  .  .  in  3  col,  and  2  col,  mats. 


I»  perfectly  natural 
that  national  advertisera  should 
demand  proof,  hoth  of  present 
*  buyina  power  and  of  future  stability.  York’s  over  200  great 

k  industries  give  an  answer  to  both  queries.  For  “Power  Mes” 

reflect  payrolls,  and  York’s  industrial  power  sales  are  breaking  ALL 
PREVIOUS  RECORDS.  This  boom  will  continue  when  peace  comes. 
But  this  ABC  market  of  above  93,000  offers  many  other  raarket>chart 
assurances.  Postal  receipts,  building,  employment,  employee  hours, 
•tore  sales,  all  reflect  an  oasumf  market  confidence. 

The  Despatch  is  not  a  new  carrier  of  the  national  advertiser’s  story. 
It  has  long  won  recognition  as  THE  medium,  with  its  growing  ABC 
.  ,  26,490  circulaticm. 

Rtpwntad  by 

Rcjrnolds-FitzferaM,  Inc. 

New  Vwk.  Ohlsags.  Pklla..  Sas  ■  ■  1 1  M 

FrsacISM,  Lss  Aate:ss,  DsbsiL 


PRICE  OUC  Weekly 
per  1 000  Circulation 
(minimum  $2.85  weekly) 


VULCAN  PRESS  BLANKETS  WILL  HELP 
YOU  HIT  THE  STREET  ON  TIME 


•ttandard  of  ediciency  —  even  under  to¬ 
day’s  wartime  shortages  of  materials. 
VULCAN  blankets  are  "engineered” 
for  the  proper  degree  of  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  that  pressroom  executives  de¬ 
mand — including  ideal  resilience,  free¬ 
dom  from  bolstering  and  ghosting  .  .  . 
long  life. 

Stocks  to  meet  your  requirements  are 
available.  Order  in  advance  to  insure 
delivery  when  needed. 


With  momentous  news  coming  thick 
and  fast,  your  paper  cannot  afford  to  be 
late  getting  into  the  hands  of  anxious 
readers.  Every  second  of  pressroom 
delay  you  can  avoid  is  valuable. 

The  uniformly  dependable  performance 
of  VULCAN  Press  Blankets  will  help 
you  lick  one  common  source  of  delay. 

Strong  emphasis  on  research  keeps 
VULCAN  Press  Blankets  at  a  high 


■j  tear  Vr.  Flaldt 

Aa  you  Jaio«»  wa  raeantly  eaneallad  Ihla  Vaak  for  tha  porpoaa 
of  takiog  on  Parada  and  nada  a  eontraot  with  your  oonpany  to 
dlatrlbuta  parada  to  tha  atd>sorlbara  of  Tha  Indlanapolla 
Sunday  Star.  A  aurvay  of  Sunday  nawapapara  and  supplaaants 
whieb  I  nada  soaa  nontha  ago  oonrlnead  na  that  Parada  appaala 
ahpongly  to  all  olaaaaa  of  aubaoribara  and  I  fait  that  with 
yoxtr  paraonal  aupport  Parada  waa  oartaln  to  aohlawa  outatand- 
Ing  auooaaa  aa  a  Sunday  axipplaaant. 

Raoantly  thare  hava  oona  to  na,  dlraetly  and  indlraetly,  ra« 
porta  Indicating  that  you  intand  to  aall  Parada  Publloatlon»Zno. 
to  nawapapara  which  now  aubaorlba  to  Parada  or  that  you  plan 
to  giro  your  atook  in  tha  coavany  to  tha  kay  axacutlwea  of 
Parada. 

Frankly,  thaaa  raporta  dlaturb  na.  I  aa  parfaotly  willing  to 
abaorb  tha  additional  coat  Involwad  In  dlatrlbutlng  Parada  until 
auoh  tlaa  aa  It  baooaaa  a  profltabla  oparatlon  to  publlahara 
but  I  alnoaraly  ballara  tha  aatabllataaant  of  Parada  aa  a  proflt¬ 
abla  aupplaaant  dapanda  on  continuity  of  both  ownarahlp  and 
aanagaaant,  ahlch  In  thla  Inatanoa  can  ba  prowldad  only  by  your 
contlnuad  paraonal  aupport  of  Parada. 

I  qulta  raallsa  that  by  ralalng  thaaa  quaatlona  I  aa.  In  a  way, 
lnqulzd.ng  Into  your  paraonal  affalra  but  undar  tha  clrouaMtaneaa 
of  ay  own  \mdaratandlng  whan  I  eontractad  for  Parada,  I  hopa  you 
will  aooapt  thla  lattar  in  a  aplrlt  of  frlandly  Inquiry.  I  hCTC 
not  dlaouaaad  thla  aattar  with  othar  publlahara  who  hara  aub- 
aorlbad  for  Parada  but  I  faal  aura  they  too  would  Ilka  to  know 
idiathar  thaaa  raporta  arc  true  and  what  your  own  paraonal  plana 
ara  with  regard  to  tha  future  of  Parada. 

With  wanaaat  paraonal  ragarda. 


*Sagin»fng  Saptambar  16th,  X945 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 
Chicago  Sun 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Newt 
Detroit  Free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 
^Indianapolis  Star 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Uaiss 


405  LEXINGTON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y 

135  So.  Lo  Solle  S(.,  Chicago  3  •  712  Ntw  Center  Bldg  Dof^oif  2 


tear  Mr.  Pulllaat 


Thld  will  acknowledge  your  letter  in  which  you  dieeueo 
reports  that  have  reached  you  regarding  the  future  of  PARADE. 

I  want  to  thcmk  you  for  the  frank  spirit  of  your,  inquiry. 


We  hear  all  kinds  of  reports  aS^out  PARADE  but  naturally 
we  do  not  pay  attention  to  many  of  then.  However,  the  reports 
which  have  reached  you  are  of  a  serious  nature  and  I  can  under¬ 
stand  why  you  are  disturbed,  fou  are  entitled  to  a  definite 
assurance  regarding  iqy  personal  interest  in  PARADE  and  our 
plans  for  its  future. 


PARADE  was  established  because  we  felt  there  was  a  real 
need  among  Sunday  newspapers  for  the  type  of  supplement  which  we 
are  producing.  Despite  war  restrictions.  PARADE  has  made  splendid 
progress.  Although  1  have  set  aside  a  small  amount  of  the  stock 
for  key  executives.  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  disposing  of 
iqy  interest  in  Parade  Publication.  Inc.  We  want  to  make  it  the 
very  best  supplement  available  to  American  newspapers,  and  you 
may  rest  ass\ired  that  under  no  circumstances  which  I  con  at 
present  conceive  of.  will  my  support  be  withdrawn. 


I  appreciate  the  confidence  which  you  have  expressed  by 
contracting  for  PARADE.  With  your  cooperation  and  that  of  other 
publishers  who  subscribe  for  PARADE  we  will  achieve  "the  outstand¬ 
ing  success”  which  you  so  graciously  say  you  cherish  for  PARADE. 


Yours  very  truly 


Mew  Bedford  Standard  Times 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram 
Syracuse  Herald-American 
Toledo  Times 
Washington  Post 
Youngstown  Vindicator  ■ 


CREDO  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 

AFTER  a  two-year  struggle  with  official¬ 
dom  over  censorship  at  international 
conferences,  the  press  and  radio  have  been 
told  that  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  will  be  “wide  open.”  This  is  an 
important  victory  for  press,  radio  and  the 
people  of  all  free  nations. 

But  with  this  victory  press  and  radio 
have  acquired  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
On  the  reportorial  activities  of  the  press 
corps  in  San  Francisco  depends,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  success  of  the  deliberations 
and  the  coverage  of  future  meetings. 

To  Erwin  D.  Canham.  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  we  are  indebted 
for  a  “credo”  to  guide  the  thousand  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  correspondents  who  will 
attend  this  historic  session.  His  words 
state  more  adequately  than  we  could  the 
responsibilities  of  these  reporters: 

“We  all  want  free  speech,  but  it  must  be 
careful  and  responsible  speech.  Only  in 
that  way  can  the  United  States  be  a  decent 
and  reliable  host.  There  is  the  possibility 
of  doing  immense  harm,  especially  with 
those  countries  like  Russia  whom  we  hope 
to  convince  of  the  advantages  of  free  re¬ 
porting.  We  will  not  convince  them  of  that, 
and  the  patient  work  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Kent  Cooper,  Hugh  Baillie  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
will  go  for  nothing  if  San  Francisco  turns 
into  an  orgy  of  college-football-rivalry 
reporting. 

“There  will  not  be  a  hot  bulletin  lead, 
morning  and  afternoon,  every  day  during 
the  conferences.  There  will  be  some  days 
when  the  well-advised  correspondent 
would  write  little  or  nothing.  But  re¬ 
porters  and  columnists  for  the  newspapers 
and  commentators  for  the  radio  are  not 
accustomed  to  writing  little  or  nothing. 
They  want  a  big  story,  and  they  want  it 
when  they  go  to  press  or  on  the  air.  The 
business  is  properly  and  gloriously  com¬ 
petitive.  You  can't  keep  1,000  newsmen 
mute.  But  these  correspondents  ought  to 
remember  all  that  is  at  stake.  They  ought 
to  remember  U  whenever  they  sit  down  at 
the  typewriter. 

“Friction  makes  news.  Newsmen  at  San 
Francisco  should  never  ‘interpret’  friction 
into  being.  In  all  conscience,  it  has  been 
done  often  enough  in  the  past.  But  now 
we  are  playing  for  keeps.  World  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  at  stake. 

“Publishers,  editors,  press  association 
executives,  radio  network  news  chiefs  all 
should  realize  that  restraint  and  responsi¬ 
bility  will  not  only  be  good  citizenship  and 
good  patriotism,  but  it  will  also  be  the  best 
and  finest  kind  of  journalism. 

“Our  reporting  and  our  interpretations 
need  conceal  nothing,  need  accept  nothing 
unquestioned,  need  pull  no  punches  that 
clarify  fact  and  truth  as  we  see  it.  But  no 
journalistic  or  radio  sensation  alone,  feed¬ 
ing  the  ego  of  writer  and  publisher  alike, 
is  worth  one  single  American  life  today  or 
in  the  days  to  come.  Let  us  report  as  dili¬ 
gently  as  we  can  every  relevant  fact.  Let 
us  tell  its  meaning  to  readers  as  clearly 
and  honestly  as  we  can — and  there  will  be 
honest  differences.  But  let  us  nail  to  the 
masthead  these  plain  words:  fact  .  .  .  and 
responsibility.” 
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And  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said. 
Behold,  1  make  all  things  new.  .4nd  He  said 
unto  me.  Write:  for  these  words  are  true  and 
faithful. — Revelation,  XXI;  5. 

CONVENTION  TIME 

NEW  YORK  seems  strangely  quiet  this 
weekend,  when  for  the  last  58  years 
all  roads  have  led  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
and  the  biggest  convention  week  of  the 
year  for  editors,  publishers,  printing  equip¬ 
ment  salesmen,  newspaper  representatives, 
and  men  from  all  newspaper  departments. 
The  59th  annual  membership  meeting  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  now  a  war  casualty  as  are  the 
many  other  meetings  and  functions  that 
were  held  simultaneously. 

Ordinarily  the  staff  of  this  publication 
would  be  working  hard  on  our  Pre- 
Convention  Number  with  its  invaluable 
information  to  convention-goers — the  time¬ 
table  of  the  week’s  events,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  visiting  delegates,  advance 
stories  on  various  meetings,  and  tips  on 
where  to  go  and  what  to  see  in  New  York. 

Our  staff  is  champing  at  the  bit  like  an 
old  fire  horse — but  we  have  no  place  to  go. 
Only  the  Associated  Press  will  hold  its 
meeting,  and  that  will  b#  largely  by  proxy. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  ANPA  and 
the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  will  also  meet.  Gone  for  this 
year  are  the  large  ANPA  sessions,  the  pro¬ 
motion  managers’  discussions,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  banquet,  the  regional  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings,  the  syndicate  parties,  the 
Banshees’  luncheon,  the  AP  luncheon  and 
the  “open  house”  parties. 

We  will  miss  our  annual  reunions  with 
friends  from  far  and  near. 

I.  V.  CONNOLLY 

THE  SUDDEN  DEATH  of  Joseph  Vincent 
Connolly,  known  as  “Joe”  to  everyone 
who  ever  worked  for  him  and  to  hundreds 
of  others  in  the  business,  was  a  shock  to 
the  entire  newspaper  fraternity. 

Probably  no  man  in  our  journalistic 
history  had  a  greater  impact  on  the  syndi¬ 
cation  of  comics  and  features  than  did  he. 
Mr.  Connolly  was  directly  responsible  for 
building  King  Features  Syndicate  into  the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Through  his  efforts  the  talents  of 
American  authors  and  artists  have  been 
distributed  to  all  corners  of  the  world. 

Chosen  by  the  Hearst  organization  for 
many  important  executive  posts,  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly  was  also  at  the  time  of  his  death 
president  of  International  News  Service 
and  of  International  News  Photos. 

His  death  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  the 
organizations  which  he  headed  but  to  the 
industry  to  which  he  contributed  so  much. 


ERNIE  PYLE 

DEATH  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  hu 
written  a  tragic  “thirty”  to  the  glorious 
career  of  Ernie  Pyle,  America’s  most  colo^ 
ful  and  best-loved  war  reporter.  His  death 
brings  to  30  the  number  of  American  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  died  in  World 
War'  II. 

President  Truman  characterized  ..Pyle 
accurately  when  he  said:  “No  man  fn  this 
war  has  so  well  told  the  story  of  ttia 
American  fighting  man  as  American  fight¬ 
ing  men  wanted  it  told.” 

Pyle  was  unique  among  war  correspond¬ 
ents.  Others  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
emulate  his  style.  His  technique  was 
simple — that  of  living  with  the  fighting 
men  up  front,  becoming  their  friend,  suf¬ 
fering  the  same  hardships — but  no  one 
could  put  the  actions  and  the  feelings  of 
these  men  into  words  as  he  could.  All  the 
superlatives  in  the  language  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  express  how  service  man  and 
reader  alike  felt  about  him. 

Ernie  Pyle  hated  war.  He  said  so  many 
times.  He  left  Europe  late  last  year— alter 
marching  through  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy  and 
France  with  our  troops  —  because  he 
couldn’t  stand  the  sight  and  smell  of  death 
any  longer. 

He  was  a  simple  and  home-loving  man 
who  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  war 
through  from  his  restful  home  in  New 
Mexico.  But  his  sense  of  duty  and  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  boys  at  the  front  were  too 
strong.  He  went  to  the  Pacific  to  tell  the 
down-to-earth  story  of  our  men  there  as 
he  had  in  Europe. 

Ernie  Pyle  is  irreplaceable.  His  death 
will  leave  a  gap  in  our  ranks  for  years  to 
come. 

SPRIGLE'S  EXPOSE 

RAY  SPRIGLE.  Pulitzer-prize  winning  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post’Gazettt, 
has  completed  a  three-week  probe  of  black 
market  activities  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  his  series  of  articles  reveals  that  80% 
of  the  meat  going  onto  dinner  tables  in 
that  area  is  from  the  black  market;  the 
black  market  in  meat  is  a  $16,000,000  a 
year  industry  there;  red  ration  points  can 
be  bought  for  $6  per  thousand. 

As  is  customary  with  local  public  oflB- 
cials,  the  Pittsburgh  OPA  office  found 
these  revelations  hard  to  believe.  They 
issued  a  subpena  against  Sprigle  and  his 
publisher  in  an  attempt  to  crack  down  on 
them,  and  tried  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
other  Pittsburgh  newspapers  to  investigate 
the  charges. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Press  and  the  Sun* 
Telegraph,  they  refused  the  OPA  request 
and  backed  up  the  reporter  from  the  op¬ 
position  paper. 

Sprigle  told  the  OPA  that  he  would  turn 
over  all  his  information  “to  the  proper 
authorities”  and  now  the  federal  grand 
jury  has  been  recalled  and  the  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  investigating  meat  shortages  is 
going  to  Pittsburgh  to  hear  this  reporter 
who  revealed  names  and  places  in  his 
series. 

The  most  shameful  phase  of  our  war 
activity  is  the  size  and  power  of  the  black 
market.  Sprigle  and  his  newspaper  have 
done  a  distinct  service  to  the  country  in 
exposing  these  conditions. 
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Daily,  was  elected  president  of  assigned  to  the  Sunday  editorial’ 
ncnCONAL  Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc.,  at  the  department.  Formerly  on  the 

annual  business  session.  Brig,  city  room  staff,  Mrs.  Kilpatrick 
mfli'NTTQN  Gen.  E.  W.  Opie,  publisher  of  plans  to  use  her  experience  as  a 

_ _  Staunton  (Va. )  Leader  feature  writer  to  add  some 

— — -  '  Newspapers,  was  reelected  to  straight  news  stories  of  interest 

ARTHUR  HAYS  SULZBERGER,  the  executive  committee.  to  women  to  the  woman’s  page 

publisher  of  the  John  Dana  Wise,  general  man-  regular  features, 

rimes,  has  been  elected  to  tne  gggj.  qj  Richmond  Newspapers.  Brewster  P.  Campbeix,  De- 
of  -  publisher  of  the  Times-  troit  Free  Press  city  editor  is 

.i,„  o  .  .1  Dispatch  and  News  Leader,  has  in  Washington  on  a  six  weeks’ 

been  named  moderator  of  the  assignment  to  coordinate  the 
Richmond  Business  Forum.  operation  of  the  Washington  bu- 
Mrs.  Roberta  Fulbright,  own-  reau  of  Knight  Newspapers 
er  and  publisher  of  the  Fayette-  with  Detroit’s  needs  iri  cover- 


ow  I  Am 
On  My  Own' 


tees  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  M  u  - 
seuni  of  Art. 

The  board  su¬ 
pervises  all  ma¬ 
jor  steps,  such 
as  purchases,  ac¬ 
ceptances  and 
expenditures. 

Richard  W. 

Wyse,  known  on 
Long  Island  as 

a  columnist,  fea- 

ture  writer  and  Suliberger 
recently  assist¬ 
ant  night  editor  of  the  Hemp 


operation  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  Knight  Newspapers 
with  Detroit’s  needs  in  cover- 


uillc  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  uge  of  the  national  capitol. 
and  mother  of  U.  S.  Senator  Mark  Beltaire  has  been 
J.  W.  Fulbright.  spoke  on  civic  named  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
responsibilities  of  women  before  to  conduct  its  daily  “Town 
the  Women’s  Study  Club,  re-  Crier’’  column,  suoce^ing  An- 
cently.  thony  Weitzel,  who  recently 

joined  the  Detroit  News  as  col- 

In  The  Business  Office  """JJILiam  a.  markland,  De- 

troit  News  political  writer,  has 


Newsday.  Alicia  Patterson  pub-  'L®' 

lishes  both  newspapers.  Before  from  his 

joining  the  Newsday,  Wyse  had 
been  on  the  .staff  of  the  Hemp-  after  a  couple 
stead  Nassau  Daily  Review  Star  oj  w  e  e  k  s  at 
and  10  years  ago  was  in  news-  reports  ne 

paper  work  on  the  West  Coast. 

Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  j 

vice-president  and  general  man-  pbank  Mac- 
ager  of  the  Ncto  York  Times  and  callum,  for  10 
pr6sid6nt  cind  publishBr  of  tnc  vG&rs  3dv6rtis“ 
Ciwttanoogo  CTenn.)  Times,  re-  manager  for 

ceived  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  xif  Brooklun 
this  week  from  Maj.  Gen.  citizen  has 
Thomas  A.  Terry  chief  of  the  foLJd  the  ad- 
Second  Service  Coinmand  for  (^grtising  staff  of 


■substantial  contribution  to  the  t''hg  Zjlily  News  Record,  in  New  employe, 

defense  of  Hawaii.  General  York  City  Jimmy  Hodgson,  sports  editor 

Adler  was  second  in  command  ^ ’e.  t  j  uf  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has 

of  the  Sixth  Infantry  Division  .  William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  adver-  reelected  secretary-treas- 

in  the  Southwest  Pacific  for  al-  Using  manager  of  Richnnond  urgj.  gf  the  Utah  Clolf  Assn, 
most  three  years.  He  reverted  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been  Richard  Macfarlane,  assign^ 
to  inactive  status  recently  after  named  chairman  of  a  city^me  jg  Rjg  rgwrRg  desk,  has  re- 
a  severe  illness  overtook  him  in  campaign  to  raise  51.000,000  for  signed,  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
New  Guinea.  building  and  endowment  Pur-  Francisco  News.  Tom  Evans, 

Junius  P.  Fishburn,  president  P®*®®  for  the  University  of  Rich-  recently  released  from  the  U.  S. 

and  publisher  of  the  Roanoke  "'o™-  Navy  to  rejoin  the  staff  of  the 

(Va.)  Times- World  Corp.,  has  Daniel  T.  Burns,  secretary-  Tribune,  has  been  assigned  as 
been  apnointed  bv  Gov.  Colgate  treasurer  and  advertising  man-  “swing  editor,”  serving  weekly 
W.  Oaiden,  Jr.,  to  the  Suffrage  Rger  of  the  West  Warwick  stints  on  the  night  city,  state 
Commission,  which  will  make  (H.  I.)  Pawtuxet  Valley  Times,  and  intermountain  desks, 
an  interim  study  of  possible  re-  js  the  new  p^resid^t  of  the  Clark  Lobb,  recently  re¬ 
peal  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  pre-  Rhode  Island  Press  Club.  signed  from  the  city  staff  of  the 

requisite  to  voting.  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  joined 

Leopoldo  Permuy,  editor  of  T_  Friitorirri  Ronma  Salt  Lake  City  U.P.  bureau. 

n,. _ in  ine  Eicuionai  nooizis  tomm  hpc®  «r,hr.  re- 


Clark  Lobb,  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  city  staff  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  joined 


the  Trinidad  Guardian,  Port  of 


succeeding  John  Hess,  who  re- 


Spain.  B.W.I.,  arrived  recently  j  attt,b>ata  ownsir-T  p  vtt  pat  signed  to  seek  a  position  on  the 
in  Min.,,;  LAURENA  PRINGLE  KILPAT-  pagigg  Coast.  Both  are  medi- 


in  Miami  by  clipper  enroute  to  nr/iv  1.  i.  _  •  *  j  *  — «...  - 

New  York  City  on  business.  He  cally  discharged  veterans, 

plans  to  return  next  m^onth.  '^.°T/"pre2  succeediSi  William  J.  Sewell,  retired 

EMMET  Richards,  editor  and  aileen  Spafford,  who  has  been  (Continued  on  page  46) 
publisher  of  the  Alpena  (Mich.) 

News,  has  been  reappointed  to  L  - . —  — 

the  Michigan  crippled  children’s  ^  ^ 

commission,  of  which  he  has  b  -  A  L.  j  i 

been  a  member  since  1933.  EV0lltS  /VI16CICI  ! 

J.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher  of 

l!Sce®'Telw.m?'has“S«rMSd  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  FOREIGN 

L£e"cSty‘‘w?r  Chit  SERVICE  is  "making  ready"  for  the  tremen- 

five  committee.  dous  post  World  War  coverage  which  lies 

Lt.  Col.  John  D.  Ames,  edi-  ahead 

tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  re- 

mnn^  ^  ®  ’  Territory  and  Terms,  Wire  the 

months  overseas  as  an  officer  ^ 

Mrl^^stet'^a™;  REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

ms  last  post  being  Rome.  Col. 

Ames  is  now  on  terminal  leave  Dss  Moines.  lowa 

and  expects  to  go  on  inactive 

duty  May  31.  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 

E.  E.  Keister,  publisher  of  the  _* _ a 

Strasburg  Northern  Virginia  A  ^ 
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Events  Ahead! 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  is  “making  ready”  for  the  tremen¬ 
dous  post  World  War  coverage  which  lies 
ahead. 

For  Territory  and  Terms,  Wire  the 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

D«s  Moines,  Iowa 
EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 


stmd  Newsday,  has  assumed  the  HARVEY  R.  YOUNG,  advertis-  resigned,  effective  May  1.  to  be- 
new  position  of  executive  edi-  ,  ®®'"®  administrative  assistant  to 

tor  of  the  Bay  Shore  (L.  I.)  Dispatch,  has  had  the  former  U.  S.  Sen.  Prentiss  M. 

Newsdau  Alicia  Patterson  pub-  cataract  re-  Brown,  board  chairman  of  the 

"  - ' - -  Detroit  Edison  Co.  Markland 

has  been  with  the  News  18 
years. 

Jack  I.  Green,  who  has  spent 
nearly  eight  years  with  the  AP 
in  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  bureau,  is 
now  head  of  that  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  G.  Milton  Kei.ly,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  cable  desk  preparatory  to 
assignment  to  London.  Assist- 

ceivcu  me  .jm.  the  Brooklun  I?®  Green  in  the  burMU  are 

this  week  from  Maj.  Gen.  ^  it  izpn  ha^  Roberta  Applegate  and  Fred 

Thomas  A.  Terry,  chief  of  the  h- aT  Moncrief,  on  the  editorial  side, 

SRTond  Service  Command,  for  “r  and  Edward  F.  Meese,  veteran 


MRS. 

ROOSEVELT 


Eleanor  Roosevelt  resumed 
writing  her  daily  column, 
“My  Day”,  with  the  release 
of  Tuesday,  April  17.  This 
eloquent  column  was  quoted 
throughout  the  world.  She 
annoiineed  her  future  plans 
in  her  eoluiiiii  of  April  19  in 
which  she  said: 

“My  daily  coluinii  I  have 
always  looked  upon  as  a  job 
which  I  wanted  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  merits.  Because 
I  was  the  wife  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  certain  restrictions  were 
imposed  upon  me.  Now  I 
am  on  my  own  and  I  hope  to 
write  as  a  newspaper  woman. 
I  certainly  should  have  the 
background  to  bring  to  the 
job,  and  if  I  have  not  devel¬ 
oped  powers  of  observation 
and  correct  reporting  in  the 
past  years,  that  will  soon  be 
discovered.” 

If  your  territory  is  open  on 
the  “My  Day”  column,  please 
wire  collect  for  terms  and 
samples  to 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  street, 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  4S 

Carthage,  Mo.  newspaper  man, 
has  been  elected  governor  of 
Rotary  District  No.  136. 

John  Leary  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  sporting  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  '<C<mn.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  succeeding  Charles  Trow- 
BRnxnc,  who  enters  the  news  and 
features  department.  Leary  is 
New  Haven  correqmndent  for 
the  New  York  Times. 

Fred  H.  Dobens,  managing 
editor  of  the  Nashua  (N.  H.) 
Telegraph,  has  been  appointed 
editorial  director,'  according  to 
an  announcement  last  week  by 
Burtt  E.  Warren,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Polly  Ann  Turner,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  has  become  en¬ 
gaged  to  Phillips  Lord  Gause- 
witz.  Navy  medical  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  story  of  Ralph  O.  Blu- 
MENTELD’a  boyhood  in  Water- 
town.  Wis.,  is  being  published 
in  serial  form  by  the  Watertown 
Times.  Blumenfeld  is  the  son  of 
the  former  editor  of  the  Water- 
town  Weltbuerger  and  himself 
served  for  20  years  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  capacity  for  the  London 
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Daily  Times  prior  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  some  years  ago. 

Harold  Osborne,  veteran  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  re¬ 
porter,  is  on  leave  of  absence  in 
Colorado,  where  his  wife  is  .seri¬ 
ously  ill. 

Melvin  Mayne,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  city  hall  r^orter; 
Edith  Cushing,  san  Diego  Trib¬ 
une  -  Sun  society  editor,  and 
Harry  T.  Bishop,  chief  of  the 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun’s  pho¬ 
tography  department,  are  recov¬ 
ering  from  operations. 

Adelaide  Kaufman  Eastley, 
formerly  of  the  Richmond  ( Cal. ) 
Record  •  Herald,  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Mir¬ 
ror,  has  Joined  the  San  Diego 
(C^.)  Union  staff  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

Forrest  Warren,  former  re- 

Sorter  and  columnist  for  ffie 
an  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  for  20 
years,  is  writing  a  new  column. 
"People  I  Know,”  three  times 
weekly  for  the  San  Diego  Jour¬ 
nal  in  addition  to  handling  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  a  downtown 
department  store. 

Robert  White,  former  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  copyreader, 
has  Joined  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  staff  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

With  the  moving  of  Jack  Tait 
to  Washington,  the  New  York 
Herald  Trtbune  bureau  there 
will  be  up  to  its  full  11-man 
strength.  Jack  Steele,  John  Met¬ 
calfe  and  Jay  Reid  having  been 
recently  added  to  the  staff  to 
replace  Carl  Levin,  John  Chabot 
Smith,  Tom  Twitty  and  Don 
Cook,  who  left  to  go  overseas 
as  foreign  correspondents.  Tait, 
who  recently  returned  from 
overseas,  has  had  two  pleurisy 
attacks,  from  which  he  is  re¬ 
cuperating. 

Lou  Niss.  sports  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  was  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cr')ss  sports  com¬ 
mittee  in  Brooklyn,  which  sold 
25,000  tickets  for  the  Giants- 
Dodgers  game  last  week,  to  be 
donated  to  servicemen. 

Orlo  Robertson,  AP  general 
sports  editor,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  the  wire  service’s 
horse  racing  authority,  will  be 
the  guest  armchair  detective  for 
Ellery  Queen’s  “Adventure  of 
the  Dangerous  Race.”  April  25. 
over  CBS. 

Jack  Gaver,  U.P.  drama  and 
amusements  editor,  and  Dave 
Stanley,  contributor  to  national 
magazines,  have  compiled  an 
anthology  of  radio  comedy, 
“There’s  Laughter  in  the  Air,” 
to  be  published  by  Greenberg, 
May  4. 

Claude  W.  Fischette,  staff 
writer  for  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun,  has  Joined  the  staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
He  was  at  one  time  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Sun. 

Joseph  R.  Yole,  formerly  with 
the  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

James  C.  Fetzer,  manager  of 
the  Frankfort.  Ky.  U.P.  bureau, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  He 
was  formerly  night  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  U.P.  bureau.  The 
Frankfort  bureau  will  be  merged 
with  that  at  Louisville.  Ky. 


Other  new  members  of  the  Post- 
Gazette  staff  are  William  May¬ 
er,  formerly  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News,  and 
Lloyd  Mallan  of  Argoitina 
Libre. 

Larry  Dale  of  the  U.P.  staff 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C..  was  injured 
April  9  when  his  motorcycle 
crashed  into  a  telephone  pole. 
He  suffered  a  gash  on  his  head 
and  a  badly  bruised  leg. 

Elmo  Greene,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  reporter,  has  been  named 
Atlanta  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

In  a  shuffling  of  personnel  in 
the  Atlanta  AP  bureau,  O.  P. 
Hanes,  who  has  been  covering 
the  state  caoital,  has  been 
named  day  editor,  Jtmi  Chad¬ 
wick  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Washington  bureau,  and 
Hendrix  Chandler  has  moved  to 
Atlanta  from  the  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  bureau. 

Carolyn  Carter,  former  staff 
writer  for  the  Atlanto  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Journal's 
magazine  section.  Mrs.  Carter, 
the  first  reporter-photographer 
in  Atlanta  to  illustrate  her  own 
feature  stories,  for  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  will  do  similar  a.ssign- 
ments  for  the  Journal. 


With  The  Colors 

COL.  S.  L.  A.  MARSHALL,  who 
fought  in  the  First  World 
War,  reported  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  • 

has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  battle 
historian  in  the 
Pacific,  has  been 
award^  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Merit 
by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  The 
possessor  of  sev¬ 
eral  decorations 
for  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  the 
method  of  war 
reporting  based  Marshall 
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on  interviews  with  all  availsblt 
survivors  of  an  action, 
is  author  of  several  books  on 
war  methods. 

George  Dorrance,  former  ns- 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  (Titizn. 
Patriot,  now  stationed  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  sergeant  in  the  Anur. 

James  B.  Rogers,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Beverly  HiUi 
(Cal.)  Citizen  and  son  oi  tlic 
late  Will  Rogers,  humorist,  wat 
inducted  into  the  Army  Aoril 
16  at  Ft.  McAi^ur. 

Marguerite  E,  Cook,  reporter 
for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  has  Joined  the  AAF  brand) 
of  the  WAC  and  is  taking  her 
basic  training  at  Fort  Dh 
Moines.  Pvt.  Cook  is  a  sister 
of  Sgt.  Louis  Cook,  Jr.,  former 
reporter  for  the  Register,  who  ii 
with  Gen.  Patton’s  Third  Army 
in  Germany. 

Lt.  Phillip  Willon,  former 
reporter  on  the  fiingluuiitoa 
(N,  Y.)  Press,  writes  civilian 
colleagues  he  is  stationed  in 
Africa  and  writing  a  piece  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on 
the  work  of  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command  in  handling  the 
Big  Three  conference.  S/Sci. 
Charles  H.  Peet,  former  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Press, 
has  beea  assigned  to  Army  p^ 
lie  relations  in  France. 

Capt.  Ben  Garlikov,  former 
Dayton  (O. )  News  sports  writ«, 
has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  “for  meritoriou 
service”  as  the  Tenth  AAF  staff 
PRO.  He  enlisted  in  the  service 
three  years  ago  and  has  been 
stationed  in  the  C-B-I  theater 
for  the  past  22  months. 

Irvin  Cribb.  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Josr 
nal,  is  a  technician  fifth  class  in 
the  supply  section  of  a  Signal 
Corps  headquarters  battery  in 
France. 

Col.  Joe  Nickell.  former  city 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Capital,  is  home  from  his  p^ 
in  the  Aleutians  visiting  his  wife 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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('urmil  ;>o(lilpsh  of  the  roinic-strip  cult  i« 
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SHOULD  MANAGEMENT 
BE  UNIONIZED? 


A  Statement  by  General  Motors 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  ordered  a  bar^ainine  election 
amonjf  the -foremen  and  other  super¬ 
visory  firroups  of  a  Detroit  automobile 
company. 

This  company  is  not  a  part  of  General 
Motors,  but  we  are  concerned  with  the 
principles  involved. 

This  confusing  action  by  the  Board 
means  that  it  is  sanctioning  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  unionization  of  managfe- 
ment  personnel,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
includes  as  an  employer  “. . .  any  per¬ 
son  acting  in  the  interests  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  directly  or  indirectly.” 

We  arc  sure  that  Congress  did  not 
mtend  to  approve  unionization  of 
management  when  it  passed  the  Act. 
The  results  if  applied  throughout  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  bad  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  groups  involved,  bad  for  industry, 
bad  for  labor,  bad  for  America. 

Bad  for  Foremen 

We  think  it  would  be  bad  for  fore¬ 
men  if  American  industry  should  be 
compelled  to  make  a  change  in  its 
proven  type  of  organization,  which 
would  unavoidably  reduce  the  fore¬ 
man’s  status,  diminish  his  responsi¬ 
bility,  authority  and  influence,  de¬ 
crease  his  opportunities  for  personal 
advancement. 

In  General  Motors,  foremen  have 
always  had  important  responsibilities 
and  authority. 

We  have  always  guarded  the  status 
of  our  foremen,  and  have  provided 
social  training  to  improve  their 
abilities,  increase  their  efficiency  and 
enhance  their  opportunities  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  even  more  important  man¬ 
agement  positions.  The  great  majority 
of  General  Motors’  principal  execu¬ 
tives  at  one  time  w’ere  foremen. 

We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  foreman  to  follow 
both  management  and  union  leader¬ 
ships  at  the  same  time,  and  under 
those  conditions  to  carry  on  all  his 
duties  as  they  now  exist.  All  elements 
of  management  must  have  a  common 
objective.  • 

It  would  obviously  be  impossible,  for 
instance,  for  him  as  a  fellow  unionist 
with  those  under  him,  to  perform  his 
functions  which  relate  to  their  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  wages,  promotions  and 
assignments  on  the  unbiased  basis 
whidh  is  essential  to  good  management. 

Bad  for  Industry 

From  our  experience  both  before  and 
during  the  war,  we  are  certain  that 


THE  POSITION 
OF  FOREMEN  IN 
GENERAL  MOTORS 

in  General  Motors,  foremen  are  the 
MANAGERS  of  their  departments. 
They  participate  in  establishing 
management  policies  in  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  personnel  matters. 
They  have  full  authority  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  hiring,  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work,  astd  to  make  work 
assignments  of  the  employes  under 
their  supervision.  They  initiate 
wage  increases,  transfers  and  pro¬ 
motions.  They  are  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
their  group.  They  have  full  author¬ 
ity  when  necessary  to  take  immedi¬ 
ate,  appropriate  disciplinary  action 
for  violation  of  shop  rules,  and 
other  improper  conduct  of  their 
employes.  They  are  the  first  point 
of  management  contact  atsd  make 
the  first  management  decision  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  employes 
under  their  direction. 


the  accepted  American  method  of 
spreading  managerial  authority  and 
responsibility  among  foremen— so  that 
management  is  in  close,  direct  contact 
with  comparatively  small  groups  of 
workmen— is  the  best  and  only  sound 
method  of  handling  day-to-day  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  thousands,  of  employes 
eng^aged  in  modem  mass  production. 

Anything  which  would  require  a 
change  in  this  set-up  would  interfere 
with  employer-employe  relations  and 
with  production. 

For  example,  there  have  been  man3r 
strikes  in  war  production  plants,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Michigan.  Charges  have 
been  made  that  workmen  have  been 
loaflng  in  plants  engaged  in  war  pro¬ 
duction  and  that  they  are  being  paid 
high  wages  for  not  working.  We  are 
conscious  that  the  public  feels  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong.  The 
attempt  to  tear  down  the  position  and 
authority  of  foremen  and  to  unionize 
members  of  management  is  impor¬ 
tantly  contributing  to  this  condition. 


Bad  for  Labor 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  close-contact 
method  is  about  the  only  way  that 
management  and  labor  can  work  har¬ 
moniously  together  in  large  organi¬ 
zations. 


Much  is  said  these  days  about  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  a  serious  han^cap 
to  any  hopes  for  teamwork  and  the 
pursuit  of  common  interest^  if  any¬ 
thing  were  done  to  remove  this  facility 
for  wowing  and  understanding  each 
other. 

It  is  our  firm,  sincere  belief  that  loss 
of  this  close  contact  would  make  har¬ 
monious  relations  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  almost  impossible  and 
would  interfere  with  practical  collec¬ 
tive  bargain. 

Bad  for  America 

The  removal  of  foremen  from  their 
present  position  as  a  vital,  integral 
part  of  management  would  require 
reorganization  of  factory  managemerk 
on  a  basis  far  more  complicate  and 
decidedly  less  effective.  Necessary  fac¬ 
tory  discipline  would  suffer,  worker 
efficiency  would  be  impaired. 

We  believe  the  effect  on  j/om— on  the 
public  as  a  whole— would  be  very  real. 

It  would  interfere  with  the  war  effort. 

It  would  make  war  materials  cost 
more. 

It  would  slow  up  postwar  reconver¬ 
sion  to  civilian  production. 

It  would  delay  adequate  postwar  out¬ 
put  of  cars,  refrif^rators,  ranges, 
furniture— all  the  things  people  need 
so  much  and  have  waited  for  so  long. 

Finally— and,  in  the  long  run,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all— it  would  so 
increase  production  costs  as  to  boost 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living,  and 
make  the  problem  of  reasonably  full 
employment  much  more  difficult. 

Action  CsMed  For 

When  people  have  as  deep  a  convic¬ 
tion  about  anything  as  we  have  about 
unionizing  management,  they  ought  to 
do  something  about  it. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  can  be  so  confused  as 
to  promote  unionization  of  manage¬ 
ment— and  thus  impair  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  American  production  sys¬ 
tem  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud- 
then  the  meaning  ought  to  be  cleared 
up. 

General  Motors  believes— and  hopes 
others  will  feel  the  same— that  it  is 
a  patriotic  duty,  a  duty  to  the  fore¬ 
men,  to  industry,  to  lalwr,  and  to  the 
public  as  a  whole— to  oppose  the 
unionization  of  management  by  every 
proper  and  lawful  means. 

That  is  our  intention. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  April  21,  1945 
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Press  Women 
Of  N.  Y.  Present 
1945  Awards 


Nieman  Awards  also  worked  for  the  Greensboro 

^  j  -  _  (N.  C.)  News. 

Opened  to  Men  Maj.  Ross  DbLue.  former 

^  ,  night  editor,  Chicago  Herald- 

Tn  lAf  American,  has  been  named  pub* 

AXA  *  »  V  V  j jg  relations  officer  of  the  Spo- 

Cambridgk,  Mass.,  April  18 —  o*”®:  Air  Technical 

The  Nieman  Foundation  an-  Service  Command, 
nounced  today  that  the  Nieman  Joseph  Dommershausen  as- 
Fellowships  in  journalism  at  sistant  ^orts  editor  of  the  Modi- 
Harvard  University  will  be  --- 

opened  this  year  to  newspaper  been  inducted, 
men  in  war  service.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  received  until  July 


Five  $50  War  Bonds  were 
given  last  week  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club 

....  .w  _ _ — _  outstanding  work  done  by 

Wisconsin  State  Journal,  has  New  York  City  newswomen.  The 
winners  were  Anne  O’Hare  Mc¬ 
Cormick  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  the  best  in  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence;  Mary  Harrington  of 
United  Press  for  the  best  in 
domestic  news:  Ruth  Reynolds 
of  the  Daily  Newt  for  the  best 
in  news  feature  writing:  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pope  of  the  Times  for  the 
best  articles  of  interest  to 

-  -  —  women;  and  Harriet  Van  Horne. 

iWis.)  Commonwealth-Reporter,  radio  editor  of  the  World-Tele- 
*o'’'"®*’ly  gram,  for  the  best  column. 

’Vis.,  in  Fond  du  The  annual  awards  were  pre- 
After  a  wedding  sented  at  a  dinner  held  in  the 


Wedding  Bells 


The  fellowships  were  opened 
to  them  by  vote  of  the  Harvard 

Corporation.  Earlier  this  spring  LUCILE  E.  JULKA  of  the  edi- 
the  corporation  made  newspaper  torial  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
women  eligible.  It  has  now  Journal,  previously  a  news 
amended  requirements  to  permit  wjriter  ^or  the  Fond  ^du 
consideration  also  of  self-em-  (V.'ic. .’ _ 
ployed  Journalists.  to  Ivar  J.  ' 

Those  applying  from  war  ser-  ^  Madison  Wis.,  in  Fond  du 

rJ^%°Sl^“irsi%fed'r"tt  ^oiv^rHairchib'  Xprn-r^ 

same  basis  as  newspaper  staff  ?  Contestants  were  allov 

workers.  The  only  difference  is  Si^ASnn  Co™  enter  from  one  to  three 

that  the  requirement  that  a  can-  Aviation  Corp.  and  the  judges  this  yeai 

didate  present  a  leave  of  ab-  Doris  Larson  of  New  York  awards  for  the  indi 
sence  from  the  employing  pub-  City,  to  Edward  Klauber.  asso-  entries  as  a  whole  rathe 
llcatlon  will  be  waived  in  the  director  of  OWI,  former  f  i.  .u 

case  of  journalists  who  are  free  vice-president  of  the  Columbia  As^ry  autho 

lances  at  the  time  of  application.  Broadcasting  System  and  one-  /k 

Eiahtv-seven  newsoaner  men  city  editor  of  the  ^as  one  of  the  judgw,  pre 

Aigniy  seven  newspaper  men  York  Times  the  awards.  Miss  Pope, 

have  occupied  the  fellowships  dent  of  the  club,  preside 

since  they  were  established  in  Louise  Putcamp,  former  Phoe-  jean  Lyon,  chairman  c 
1938  by  the  bequest  of  Agnes  nix  Arizona  Republic  reporter  prize  award  committee, 
Wahl  Nieman,  widow  of  the  and  newswriter  for  radio  sta-  duced  the  winners 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  tions  KOY,  Phoenix,  and  WINX,  Other  judges  were 
Journal,  “to  promote  and  elevate  Washington,  to  Marine  Lt.  Rob-  Mason  Brown,  former 
the  standards  of  journalism  in  but  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  a  former  critic  of  the  Post  and 
the  United  States  and  educate  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Re-  Telegram,  and  foreign 

persons  deemed  specially  quali-  public,  r^orter  on  the  Phoenix  - - 

fled  for  journalism.  former  news  editor  V 


at  KOY 

Livingston  L.  Biduix,  Jh.. 
member  of  a  well-known  Phila- 
continued  from  page  46  delphia  family,  who  is  now  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  news 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
to  serve  as  an  ambulance  driver 
with  the  American  Field  Service 
in  France,  in  Naples,  Italy,  to 
Miss  Cordelia  Francis  Fenton  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


in  Topeka.  He  has  been  direct¬ 
ing  Army  transportation  work 
in  his  area. 

Capt.  Chari.es  S.  Johnson, 
former  Philadelphia  Bulletin  re¬ 
porter  and  now  commander  of 
an  anti-aircraft  battery  in  Ger¬ 
many,  led  his  mea  in  the  capture 
of  Fishbach  and  125  prisoner.s. 

King  V.  Hostick,  formerly  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Sun,  assigned  to  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean  area, 
has  recently  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  regional  PRO  for  the 
Training  Organization.  War 
S  h  i  p  p  i  ng  Administration,  in 
Houston,  Tex.  Warrant  Officer 
Hostick  was  connected  with  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  and  later  of  several 
government  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington  before  joining  the  Sun. 

Pfx:.  Horace  Buri.  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jefferson  (Wis.)  Ban¬ 
ner  and  correspondent  for  the 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  spending  a  45-day  fur¬ 
lough  with  his  family  after  a 
year  of  foreign  service  in  Africa. 
Italy  and  France.  On  May  24  he 
will  report  to  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill., 
for  further  assignment. 

Pfc.  William  E.  Linoau,  for¬ 
mer  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  re¬ 
porter,  now  serving  as  a  combat 
correspondent  with  the  11th  Air¬ 
borne  Divn.,  has  been  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  for  his  part  in 


Now  .  .  .  Lopcal 
Time  to  Develop  Local 
Church  Advertising 

Atleiilioii  -  cximiirllinr  illustr.ittKl. 
eopy  in  ni»t  form  available.  Con¬ 
tinuous  weekly  «>ries.  Mats  in  5- 
oolumn  Kise.  suitable  for  lialf-p.tKe 
to  full  pa^e  lai'outs  with  sponsor 
si*T)atu.r*-s. 

Souml  ropy  with  human  interest 
ai>|H'al  prepami  by  newspaia-r  |>eo- 
pie,  approv«Ml  by  ihurehmen  and 
testfal  in  many  newspapers. 

Publishers  and  admen  say  it  is 
the  bi‘sl  series  of  ehureh  luls  they 
have  ever  si-eii  luid  the  easiest  to 
K«'ll  in  their  exiierieme. 

Write  tiMla3'  for  sample  proofs, 
sellinir  suirirestiuns.  :uid  our  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  for  this  attractive  and 
Populai-  wartime  and  ivostwar  ad- 
vertisinK  feature. 

E.  E.  KEISTER 

P.  it.  Hox  lltf,  \  irginiu 


produce  type  and  halftones 
with  utmost  fidelity  but 
they’re  also  surprisingly 
easy  to  manipulate.  Yes,  sir 
...they  definitely  have 
“Something  On  The  Ball.” 


When  stereo  men  go  “All 
Out”  for  a  particular  mat 
as  they  have  for  Burgess 
Chrome  Mats,  there’s  a 
definite  reason.  Not  only  do 
these  laboratory  tested  mats 


A  LETTER  TO  PUBLISHERS 


■  ^erican  Fashions— a 

'  -"  -» ...  ":t,r  “  •’■■"’  ::: 

'he  /<ay.  youW^Terslwe  ““-"en  dre«  r, 
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unknown  Amt  American  will  ' 
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the  American  'aspiration. 
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Reporters  Seek 
Better  Coverage 
For  Puerto  Rico 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  April  16— The 
Foreign  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
formed  by  representatives  of  U. 
S.  press  associations,  newspapers 
ana  magazines,  its  princip^  ob¬ 
jective  being  improving  of  fa¬ 
cilities  for  gathering  and  dis¬ 
patching  news  from  this  Ameri- 
een-owned  island  of  2,000,000 
population. 

Ilie  Association  plans  to  call 
upon  Gov.  Rexford  G.  Tugwell 
to  suggest  that  regular,  frequent 
press  conferences  be  held  at  La 
Fortaleza,  the  governor’s  resi¬ 
dence  and  office,  and  to  urge  that 
the  corresponden  ts  be  given 
more  consideration  in  several 
respects.  Tugwell  has  had  one 
press  conference  in  more  than 
a  year. 

Similarly,  the  »oup  plans  to 
confer  with  Luis  Munoz  Marin, 
president  of  the  Insular  Senate 
and  president  of  the  Popular 
Democratic  party,  which  con¬ 
trols  Puerto  Rican  politics  by 
virtue  of  having  elected  55  of 
the  58  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  current  legislature. 

Heads  of  other  political  par¬ 
ties  and  chiefs  of  various  fed¬ 
eral  and  insular  agencies  also 
will  be  contacted. 

Elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  Milton  Carr,  United 
Press  bureau  manager,  who  is 
the  only  full-time  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  on  the  island.  Carr 
has  been  in  Puerto  Rico  more 
than  a  year,  coming  to  San  Juan 
from  the  U.P.  bureau  in  Miami. 

Secretary-treasurer  is  Jose  Ar- 
aaldo  Mejmers,  staff  writer  for 
El  Mundo,  Spanish  -  language 
morning  paper,  and  correspon¬ 
dent  for  die  International  News 
Service. 

Other  members  of  the  group 
are:  Randolph  L.  Fort,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Puerto  Rico  World 
Journal,  the  only  English-lan¬ 
guage  daily  published  on  the 
island,  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press;  Hank  Lewis, 
World  Journal  staff  writer,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Time  magazine; 
Bill  O’Reilly,  World  Journal  col¬ 
umnist,  acting  (for  Lt.  Comm. 
Harwood  Hull,  on  military 
leave)  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times. 

m 

Service  Women  Parade 
Fashions  for  Press  Club 

CAMBRmcE,  Mass.,  April  16 — 
’The  largest  Army  women’s 
style  show  yet  seen  in  the  East 
featured  the  eighth  annual 
Press  Frolic  of  the  Cambridge 
Press  Club  at  the  Hotel  Conti¬ 
nental  recently,  attended  by 
about  500  persons. 

The  Frolic,  sold  out  nearly 
two  weeks  ahead,  invited  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the 
WAC  public  relations  officers  in 
the  First  Service  Command  to 
put  on  a  combined  presentation. 

The  show  was  arranged  by 
Jcffin  Mason  Potter  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  former  president,  and 
2nd  Lieut.  Anita  Wallace,  WAC, 
who  in  civilian  life  is  a  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  newspaper  woman 

SO 


MEMBERS  oi  the  new  Foreign  Correapondente  Aaaociation  oi  Puerto 
Rico,  left  to  right:  Randolph  L  Fort  Bill  O'Reillr.  lose  Amaldo 
Meynera.  and  Milton  Carr,  preaident. 


^IHOWER  ON  CENSORSHIP: 


By  Virgil  Pinkley 

United  Preaa  Vice-Preaident  lor  Europe 


allied  supreme  headquarters,  April  16— (Special  to 
Editor  &  Pubusher) — General  Eisenhower  has  reiterated  to 
all  forces  under  his  command  that  censorship  be  applied  "only 
as  demanded  by  the  requirements  of  military  security,”  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  fullest  and  fastest  presentation  of  the  news. 

IVie  Supreme  Commander  told  me: 

"The  fighting  men  of  America  and  Britain  have  been  reared 
on  the  ideals  of  a  free  press  and  free  speech.  These  greet  prin¬ 
ciples  we  are  fighting  to  preserve.  They  are  among  the  basic 
rights  of  mankind.  Public  opinion  wins  wars,  esppecially  in 
democracies.  Public  opinion  must  be  honestly  and  fearlessly 
informed.” 

In  recent  instructions,  he  stated,  “I  merely  want  to  point  out 
that  trepidation  should  not  lead  us  into  the  mistake  of  a  con¬ 
stant  use  of  negative  methods,  not  only  to  the  irritation  of  the 
correspondent  and  of  the  public,  but  frequently  to  the  damage 
of  the  morale  of  our  troops.” 

Eisenhower  thus  summed  up  his  attitude  on  censorship: 

"’The  freest  possible  flow  of  news  is  not  oniy  in  keeping  with 
our  traditions,  it  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the  ppublic  accurately 
informed  and  working  in  support  of  the  war  effort.  The  saving 
of  lives  and  military  success  normally  are  the  only  sound  reasons 
for  interference.” 

For  many  months  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  ordered  that 
unfavorable  news  must  not  be  suppressed  or  delayed.  The  recent 
suffocation  of  German  war  prisoners  in  freight  cars  was  a  typical 
example.  Immediately  after  he  was  informed  of  the  situation, 
Eisenhower  made  a  full  explanation  to  the  German  government 
and  called  in  the  neutral  Swiss  government  to  make  a  survey. 
Simultaneously  he  instructed  that  this  information  be  given  the 
press  and  radio  “at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 

Throughout  the  war  Eisenhower  has  insisted  that  service  news¬ 
papers  should  be  permitted  the  greatest  freedom  of  action,  es¬ 
pecially  Stars  and  Stripes,  so  long  as  the  war  effort  is  not 
hindered. 


Proceeds  of  the  affair,  the  only 
formal  press  ball  to  be  held  in 
the  Boston  area  this  year,  will 
be  used  in  part  for  the  club’s 
scholarship  fund  and  for  its  sol¬ 
dier’s  bonus  fund.  Edward  M. 
Martin,  editor  of  the  Cambridge 
edition  of  the  Boston  American, 
president,  acted  as  general  chair¬ 
man.  Robert  McCormick,  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  American,  was 
chairman  of  the  entertainment 
committee. 


Seidmon  Named 

Nathan  H.  Seidman,  president 
of  the  Inter-Racial  Press  of 
America,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  for¬ 
eign-language  press  division  of 
the  War  Finance  Committee  for 
the  Seventh  War  Loan. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  WANTED 

on  local  sales  staff  of  national¬ 
ly-known  newspaper. 

A  splendid  opportunity  tor  ag¬ 
gressive  man,  in  his  late  20’8  or 
early  SO’s,  who  believes  in  the 
effectiveness  of  local  newspaper 
advertising. 

If  you  want  to  work  for  this 
large  Eastern  metropolitan 
daily,  send  yotir  qualifications 
to  Box  686,  Editor  Si  Publisher, 


Columnist  Drops 
'Reverse'  Crusades 

Putting  “SO”  to  the  coluna 
which  has  been  writing  for  ncv^ 
ly  40  years,  James  £,  RockwtS 
signed  off  in  the  Murphysbot* 
( Ill. )  Independent  with  thk 
valedictory:  "The  column’s  sols 
avowed  purpose  was  the  amnae 
ment  of  the  Conductor.  It  hs4 
no  other  reason  for  exlstensi, 
and  it  has  been  fun.” 

All  “crusades”  undertaken  by 
the  column  have  failed,  Rock¬ 
well  stated,  adding:  “The  C(d- 
umn  tried  to  stop  the  custom  of 
painting  finger  nails,  and  now 
they  paint  toes  as  welL  It  tM 
to  stop  barking  dogs,  and  thqr 
bark  as  much  as  ever.  ...  So  it 
went  All  our  ’crusades*  seemsd 
to  work  in  reverse.  ...  We  did 
succeed  in  one  respect  We  ak 
ways  vowed  the  Column  would 
never  intentionally  harm  any 
individual.” 

At  one  time  the  Column  wai 
published  in  a  group  of  papsn, 
including  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News  Tribune  and  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum. 


Issues  Transcnpt 

The  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee  is  releasing  copies  « 
the  transcript  of  the  April  2 
Washington  conference  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  and 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Conunif' 
sion  concerning  wage  policies,  to 
ANPA  members.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  George  N.  Dala 


ORDER  NOW.. .NEW  IMI 

Standard  Advertisiag  Regtstac 

In  these  days  of  rapid  fire  shifts,  tbs 
new  1945  Standard  Advertising  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Service  will  keep  yot 
abreast  of  these  changes. 

The  Register  lists  over  1 1,(XX)  ne- 
tional  and  sectional  advertisers.  B 
gives  the  executive  personnel  of  each 
including  advertising  manager,  sabs 
manager.  It  shows  the  agency  Of 
agencies  placing  the  account  and 
types  of  media  used.  In  fact,  it  gives 
aJl  information  necessary  to  effec¬ 
tively  solicit  the  advertiser  or  agency 
either  by  mail  or  in  person. 


NATIONAL  REGISTER 
PUBLISHING  CO., Inc 

310  W  42nd  St  111  N  Mi<htq«in  ^ 

N«>«w  York  ('hMogo 
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ThU  U  a  Tim»-Sa$)er 

That  newspaper  under  his 
arm  is  also  a  time-saver.  It 
contains  hours  of  shopping 
that  will  all  be  done  at  home. 
Opinions  will  be  formed, 
products  chosen  —  all  while 
the  family  gathers  around 
their  reliable  source  of  local 
and  world  news. 


SM  ALL  New  England 
Check  your  list  .  .  .  are  you 
using  enough  newspapers? 
These  newspapers  should  be 
working  for  you  . . . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Nawi  (M) 

NEW  HAMKHIEE 
Concord  Mooitor-Batrlot  (E) 

Kaana  SanMnal  (E) 

Manchattar  Union  Laadar  (MSE) 

VBEMONT 
Barra  Tlntaa  (E) 

Baaningtoa  Bannar  (B) 

Burlington  Fraa  Pratt  (M) 

MASSACHUSSm 
Attiel  Dally  Nawt  (E) 

Bavorly  Tlmat  (E) 

'  Bottoa  Globa  (MEE) 

Botton  Globa  (S) 

Bolton  Pott  (M) 

Botton  Pot*  (S) 

Botton  Racord  E  Amaricaa  (Ml) 

Boi*on  Sunday  Adaartltar  (SI 
Brockton  Entorpriia-TIinaa  (E) 

Capo  Cod  Standard-Ttmoa. 

Hyannii  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Horald  Nawt  (E) 

FHchborg  Santinai  (E) 

HavofbilT  Gaiatto  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbana  (ME) 

Now  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Tlmaa 

Now  Badford  Standard  Tlmat  (E) 

Nortli  Adamt  Tranterip*  (E) 

Pmtflald  Barkthlro  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Nawt  (E)  ^ 

Taunton  Gaiatto  (E) 

WaWiam  Nawt  Trlbuna  (EJ 
Worcattor  Talagram  and  Evoniaf 
Gaiatto  (MEE) 

Worcattor  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtockot  Tlmat  (E) 

Providanca  BulloHn  (E) 

Providanco  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Wot*  Warwick  Pawtinat  Vallay  Dally 
Tlmat  (E) 

WoontocM*  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  PoN  (S) 

Brldgapor*  Pett-Talagram  (MEE) 
Cianbury  Nawt-TImai  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  ($) 

Hartford  Tlmat  (I) 

Moridan  Joomal  (E) 

Maridaa  Racord  (M) 

Now  Bmain  Harald  (E) 

Now  Havoa  Ragittor  (EES) 

Now  Londoa  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullotiiuand  Racord  (MEE) 
Watorbury  Rapnbllcaa  E  Amaricao 
(MEE) 

Watorbury  Rapubllcan  E  Amaricao 
(EES) 


ThU  !•  Joe  Burn* 

He  paints  automobiles.  He 
tells  us  that  “spot  painting” 
is  never  as  effective  as  spray¬ 
ing  the  whole  car  smoothly 
and  completely. 

Some  advertisers  in  New 
Ekigland  are  reaching  some 
customers  by  “spot  selling” 
—but  are  not  getting  oil  of 
this  rich  market. 


If  you  want  to  reach  these 
busy  New  Englanders — keep 
your  message  in  their  local 


New  England  has  the  larg¬ 
est  fishing  port  in  the  coun¬ 
try — contributes  20%  of  the 
nation’s  fish  products.  New 
England  is  continually  pro¬ 
ducing  in  some  fashion  or 
another — sea,  field  or  factory. 


Thi*  It  a  Houtewife 

Are  you  reaching  all  of  the 
profitable  groups  in  the  New 
Elngland  market?  How  about 
the  housewives  .  .  .  and  the 
businessmen,  factory  work¬ 
ers,  farmers,  and  children 
(future  customers)  ? 


Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that 
a  good  place  to  sell  things  is 
where  people  make  things? 


iblTOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  ApHI  21,  1Y4I 


Pensacola  Puts 
Industry  Story 
Before  Pleasure 

PSKBACOLA,  Fla.,  Aiinrll  18 — 
inth  oiany  Southern  cities  get* 
ting  ready  to  brush  up  their 
Mies  arguments  in  bids  for 
plants,  Pensacola,  400'year*old 
Gulf  of  Mexico  resort  and  noted 
naval  air  training  center,  has 
Jumped  the  gun  on  competitive 
promotion  in  a  series  of  features 
on  local  industries  in  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  S€W$-Joumal. 

Each  features  a  different  Pen- 
Mcola  concern,  with  three  and 
four-oolumn  (thoto  layouts  which 
Editor  Marion  Gaines  schedules 
on  the  front  page.  The  stories 
range  from  1,500  to  2,000  words 
and  are  by-lined  “Gurdon  Sim¬ 
mons,  director  of  publicity. 
Municipal  Advertising  Board.” 

Oddly  enough,  said  Braden 
Wall,  News-Journal  publisher, 
who  doubles  as  chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Advertising  Board,  a 
flve-man  body  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  and  serving 
wi&out  pay,  the  News-Journal 
“Industeial  Pensacola”  series  is 
designed  primarily  for  local  con¬ 
sumption,  to  familiarize  Pensa- 
colians  with  the  nature  and 
diversity  of  PenMcola  in¬ 


letters  outlining  the  highlights 
of  Pensacola’s  Industrial  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  Board’s  original 
reprint  order  was  for  500  copies 
of  each  article.  Requests  from 
residents,  visitors  and  service 
personnel  quickly  stripped  the 
Board  of  every  story  and  now 
the  quantities  are  nmning  2,500 
to  3,000  of  the  various  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Ad  Fund  Accumulating 

The  Advertising  Board  for  the 
time  being  will  concentrate  on 
promoting  the  industrial  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Pensacola.  Normally, 
Pensacola’s  resort  advertising 
aiwears  in  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
as  well  as  in  top  rank  i>eriod- 
icals.  The  Board’s  advertising 
and  publicity  funds  are  obtained 
through  an  annual  citywide  “ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity”  tax  levy 
of  2  mills  which  produces  $38,000 
'a  year. 

Simmons  is  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man  who  had  served  in 
editorial  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Newt,  Graphic  and 
Post  from  1923  through  1042. 
Prior  to  Pensacola,  he  was  field 
promotion  manager  for  Publish¬ 
ers  Service  Company. 

■ 

Cartoon  Starts  Battle 
Over  Memorial  Project 


! 


dustzies. 

PenMColians,  it  appears,  have 
never  been  very  industrial 
minded.  To  them  Pensacola  in¬ 
dustry  in  times  of  peace  is 
"tourists,”  and  residents  are 
inordinately  proud  of  the  city’s 
famous  Gulf  of  Mexico  beach, 
its  resort  and  ^orts  appeal  gen¬ 
erally,  its  history  of  400  years 
under  the  flags  of  flve  nations, 
and  its  naval  air  training  impor¬ 
tance.  America’s  first  naval  air 
training  station  was  established 
at  Pouacola  in  1914. 

Aimed  at  Service  Men 

Tho  series  is  also  intended  to 
acquaint  the  thousands  of  serv¬ 
ice  men  and  women  from  48 
states  serving  at  the  naval  air 
training  bases,  and  nearby  army 
fields,  with  the  industrial  aspects 
of  "PenMCola,  the  resort  city.” 
’The  Advertising  Board  members 
are  shrewd  business  men.  To¬ 
day’s  service  personnel  are 
tomorrow’s  “aftW  the  war” 
visitors! 

Reaction,  however,  to  the 
series  was  more  than  local. 
Pensacoliana  commended  the 
newspaper  for  running  the 
stories,  but  moreover  news- 
Mpers  elsewhere  began  quoting 
freely,  with  frequent  editorials 
of  commendation.  Other  manu¬ 
facturers,  too,  are  writing  to  the 
principals  of  the  featured  con¬ 
cerns,  with  plaintive  footnotes, 
"wish  our  papers  would  do  some- 
^ing  like  this.”  Needless  to 
say,  Pensacola’s  Municipal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Board  is  besieged  with 
Inquiries  on  taxes,  facilities, 
IMmr  conditions,  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  pertinent  to  contenH>ljsited 
Pensacola  plant  operations  when 
ttm  war  ends.  « 

■nie  Advertising  Board  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  News-Journal  features 
reprinted  by  offset  on  8t4xll 
Aeets  for  distribution  to  se¬ 
lected  manufacturers  lists,  ac¬ 
companied  by  brief  personal 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  16 — A 
cartoon  protesting  secret  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  House  appropriations 
committee  of  the  Minnesota  Leg¬ 
islature  set  off  fireworks  in  the 
^pitol  and  in  the  pages  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  for  several  days. 

Reporters  were  barred  from 
a  meeting  in  which  the  War  Vet¬ 
erans’  Memorial  and  C{q>itol  Ap¬ 
proach  project  was  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Cartoonist  Sy  Moyer 
pictured  the  St.  Paul  taxpayer, 
hat  in  hand,  at  the  door  marked 
“Star  Chamber,”  with  Rep. 
Claude  Allen  saying:  “Sorry,  but 
we  think  in  such  matters  as 
spending  your  money  we  should 
act  in  secret.” 

Friends  of  Allen  took  offense 
and  one  of  them  asserted:  “We 
have  all  read  articles  in  these 
papers  p^raising  the  four-million 
dollar  Capitol  approach.  Now 
they  slap  us  in  the  face.  What 
do  they  expect  us  to  do  to  their 
appropriation  now?” 

The  Pioneer  Press  came  back 
with  an  editorial,  “Law  Making 
by  Spite,”  declaring:  “’These 
newspapers  have  supported  the 
bill.  They  continue  to  support  it. 
They  do  not,  however,  propose 
to  purchase  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  or  any  other  measure, 
by  withholding  criticism  or  ex¬ 
tending  praise  to  individuals  in 
the  Legislature.  These  newspa¬ 
pers  are  unwilling  to  exchange 
their  editorial  fre^om  for  legis¬ 
lative  favors.” 

Allen  explained  that  closed 
hearings  had  been  the  custom 
because  the  committee  often  be¬ 
came  involved  in  “considerable 
confusion  and  discussion.”  He 
urged  his  friends  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  let  the  Capitol  project 
stand  on  its  own  merits  and  de- 
ctored  he  was  “sorry  for  the 
people  of  St.  Paul  who  have  to 
rely  upon  twisted  and  dishon¬ 
estly  colored  news  of  these 
events.” 
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Seven  Keys  to  a 
Better  Food  Future 


In  peace  as  in  war,  the  physical  and  economic  well¬ 
being  of  every  family  in  the  nation  are  directly 
dependent  upon  the  health  of  the  entire  agriculturd 
economy. 

Therefore,  for  the  future,  if  we  are  to  avert  the 
cpllapsc  of  agriculture  which  followed  the  last  war, 
we  must  solve  the  enormous  problem  of  holding 
war-expanded  markets  for  agriculture — and  finding 
new  markets  for  the  increased  production  likely  to 
come  with  the  return  of  adequate  labor,  equipment 
and  supplies. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  solution  of  this  problem 
hinges,  in  turn,  upon  producers*  and  distributors’ 
ability  to  please  the  postwar  consumer  by  giving  her 
preferred  varieties,  in  the  grade  and  pack  that  best 
serve  her  needs,  at  prices  that  represent  full  food 
value,  minus  unnecessary  and  wasteful  handling 
operations  and  costs. 

To  achieve  these  essential  objectives,  the  men  and 
women  of  A  &  P  are  working  with  agricultural 
leaders  and  with  other  progressive  distributors  apd 
growers — preparing  NOW  for  the  peacetime  chal¬ 
lenge  ahead  through  such  exploratory  activities  as: 

,  Surveys  of  production  areas  and  methods  to 
insure  high-quality  production  of  the  varieties 
most  in  demand. 

Studies  to  determine  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  means  of  moving  farm  produce 
to  market. 

Experiments  in  pre-padtaging  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  " ' 

Development  of  better  tran^ortation  meth¬ 
ods  by  truck  and  train  and  plane. 

Merchandising  tests  of  tree  and  vine-ripened 
products. 

Finding  new  by-product  uses  for  inferior 
grades. 

Testing  of  new  methods  of  displaying  and 
advertising  and  selling  produce. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  3 

producers  and  distributors  are  working  together  to  \ 

do  a  better  job  of  feeding  the  American  people —  and  \ 
contributing  to  a  better  future  for  American  agri-  i 
culture.  ' 


A  &  P  FCX)D  STORES 


■  DITOR  ft  FURLISHER  for  April  21d 
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RADIO 


FCC  Probes  Values 
In  Hearst-Crosley  Deal 


WASHINGTON.  Apr.  19— After 

waiting  almost  a  year  for  con¬ 
gressional  guidance  which  never 
came,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  plans  to  go 
fully  into  the  subject  of  radio 
station  sales  prices  and  deter¬ 
mine  what  factors  can  be  counted 
as  salable  values. 

FCC  has  before  it  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  li¬ 
censee  of  Station  WINS,  New 
York  City,  for  approval  of  sale 
of  that  station  to  Crosley  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Cincinnati.  The  sale 
price  set  forth  in  the  proposed 
contract  was  $1,700,000  plus  an 
operating  agreement  whereby 
Hearst  Radio.  Inc.,  was  to  be 
given  $400,000  worth  of  radio 
time  over  WINS  over  a  10-year 
period.  In  return,  Hearst  was 
to  furnish  news  cooperation, 
goodwill  and  other  services  in¬ 
cidental  to  giving  WINS  this 
program  service. 

Also  involved  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  filed  by  Hearst  was  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  commission  to  as¬ 
signment  to  Crosley  of  a  con¬ 
struction  permit  authorizing  in¬ 
crease  in  power  of  WINS  from 
10  kilowatts  to  50  watts. 

Applications  Ponding 

Hearst  has  applications  pend¬ 
ing  before  FCC  to  build  FM  sta¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Milwaukee  and  Pittsburgh;  for 
a  commercial  television  station 
and  an  experimental  television 
relay  staUon  in  Baltimore. 

The  proffered  price  for  WINS 
is  the  largest  ever  proposed  for 
a  standard  broadcast  station,  a 
fact  which  renewed  discussion 
in  which  members  of  FCC  en¬ 
gaged  July  18,  1944,  while  in 
the  process  of  approving,  with¬ 
out  hearings,  transfers  of  WJLD, 
Bessemer,  Ala.,  from  J.  Leslie 
Doss  to  George  Johnston;  trans¬ 
fer  of  WINX,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
from  Lawrence  J.  Heller,  and 
others,  to  the  Washington  Post: 
and  transfer  of  WQXR  and 
WQXQ,  New  York,  from  John 
V.  L.  Hogan  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company. 

Commissioner  Clifford  J.  Durr 
dissented  from  the  vote  to  per¬ 
mit  the  sales  on  the  basis  pro¬ 
posed,  and  raised  two  questions 
which  he  later  submitted  to  Sen. 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  Rep.  Clarence 
Lea,  chairman  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  committee  of  the 
House. 

“My  reason  for  voting  against 
approval  of  the  assignments  of 
license  was  the  same  in  all  three 
cases,”  the  commissioner  wrote. 
"The  prices  being  paid  for  the 
stations  seemed  to  me  to  raise 
serious  questions  of  law  and 
public  interest,  and  I  therefore 
think  that  each  application 
should  have  beoi  set  for  hearing 
to  ascertain: 

“(a)  Whether  or  not  any  part 
of  the  purchase  price  represents 
payment  for  a  radio  channel  in 


violation  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  and 

"(b)  Whether  the  amount  be¬ 
ing  invested  in  the  station  by 
transferee  will  affect  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  station  in  the  public 
interest.” 

Commissioner  Durr  foresaw  an 
"inflationary  trend”  which,  he 
warned,  may  eventually  move 
the  field  of  broadcasting  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  but  the  well- 
to-do. 

Meeting  Friday  of  next  week. 
FCC  is  schedule  to  fix  a  date 
for  hearing  on  the  WINS  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  purpose  of  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  issues  raised  by 
Commissioner  Durr. 

Closer  Supervision 

Applying  a  new  policy  of 
closer  supervision  over  broad¬ 
cast  stations  the  commission  has 
found  that  22  out  of  40  appli¬ 
cants  for  renewal  of  licenses 
had  devoted  more  time  to  com¬ 
mercial  programs  than  they  had 
promised  in  previous  applica¬ 
tions. 

Six  stations  were  ordered  on 
temporary  license  with  the  com¬ 
mission  reserving  final  decision 
on  regular  renewals  pending 
reply  to  a  letter  on  the  subject 
of  division  of  time  between  com¬ 
mercial  and  sustaining  programs. 
Renewals  were  granted  to  16 
with  a  request  for  "a  statement 
explaining  the  service  you  are 
now  rendering  and  the  manner 
in  which  such  service  meets  the 
community  requirements.”  The 
other  22  were  granted  renewals 
with  no  further  inquiry  being 
ordered. 

Each  letter  called  attention  to 
the  promises  made  when  con¬ 
struction  permits  were  sought, 
that  certain  percentages  of  time 
would  be  given  over  to  news, 
sports,  information  of  local  in¬ 
terest,  religious  announcements, 
reports  to  farmers  and  other 
content  of  sustaining  character. 
Analysis  was  made  of  programs 
actually  aired  and  variances 
were  noted  in  terms  of  percent¬ 
ages,  and  explanation  was  asked. 
Following  that  request  was  this: 

“You  are  also  requested  to 
furnish  a  statement  showing 
what  type  of  program  service 
you  intend  to  render  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  specifically  what  percent¬ 
age  of  your  time  you  intend  to 
devote  to  commercial  programs 
and  to  sustaining  programs; 
what  percentages  to  network 
and  non  -  network  programs; 
what  percentage  to  recorded  or 
transcribed  programs;  what  per¬ 
centage  to  live  programs;  and 
any  other  representations  you 
might  desire  to  submit  to  assure 
the  commission  that  your  sta¬ 
tion  is  discharging  its  public  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  its  license.” 

Berger  at  WUB 

WITH  the  resignation  of  Elias  I. 

Godofsky  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  WLIB,  Mar¬ 


vin  Berger,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Post, 
became  acting  general  manager 
of  the  station  this  week.  Mr. 
Berger  is  secretary  of  WLIB, 
which  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Thack- 
rey,  publisher  of  the  Post,  ac¬ 
quired  last  September.  Mr. 
Godofsky,  formerly  a  principal 
stockholder,  agreed  to  remain 
until  the  new  ownership  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

News  via  Radio 
“IT  GOES  without  saying,"  said 
FCC  Chairman  Paul  Porter  at 
the  recent  Peabody  Awards  din¬ 
ner,  “that  radio  will  bring  us 
news  from  San  Francisco  in 
overwhelming  abundance.  .  .  . 
But  volume  and  speed  will  not 
be  enough.  Radio  will  not  have 
realized  its  full  potentialities 
unless  it  also  brings  us  under¬ 
standing.  We  need  the  help  of 
radio  to  understand  this  con¬ 
ference  as  it  has  enabled  us  to 
understand  the  issues  of  this 
war.”  .  .  .  “Newspapers  and 
radio,”  said  W.  C.  Hendricks, 
news  editor  of  WRAL,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  at  the  State  College,  “are 
cooperating  in  doing  in  the  war 
the  best  job  of  reporting  the 
world  ever  has  seen.  .  .  .  Radio 
has  been  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  field  of  news 
dissemination  in  our  generation. 
It  is  changing  the  news  habits 
of  the  people.”  ...  "I  wonder,” 
wrote  Grove  Patterson,  editor 
of  the  Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  in  an 
editorial  reply  to  the  Fortune 
survey,  “if  many  of  the  listeners 
ever  stop  to  consider  where  this 
news  comes  from.  .  .  .  The  fact 
is  there  are  few  radio  reporters. 
The  broadcast  is  merely  being 
read  by  a  man  with  a  good  voice 
from  the  dispatches  taken  from 
one  or  more  of  the  three  large 
news-gathering  agencies.  .  .  . 
There  has  been  no  effort  either 
by  the  press  or  radio  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  facts  of  life 
as  pertaining  to  the  gathering 
and  distribution  of  news.  .  .  . 
Consequently,  how  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  average  radio  listener 
to  know  that  the  golden-voiced 
celebrity,  giving  it  straight  from 
his  vast  source  of  information, 
is  only  reciting  a  rewrite  of  a 
news  account  written  by  a  lowly 
reporter  who  has  gone  out  and 
grubbed  the  information  the 
hard  way?” 

Philadelphia  Switch 
AFTER  May  1  the  Philadelphia 
Record  will  take  over  the 
newscasts  on  WFIL,  the  Bulletin 
confining  its  news  programs  to 
WPEN  which  it  acquired  Jan.  1. 
Reports  were  current  this  week 
that  J.  David  Stern  may  re¬ 
enter  the  radio  field.  For  a  time 
he  owned  and  operated  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  station  WHAT.  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Annenberg  of  the  Inquirer 
has  applications  pending  for  FM 
and  television. 

Hooper  Rating  on  News 
USE  of  the  radio  jumped  from 
its  normal  Thursday  evening 
April  level  in  about  19%  of  the 
homes,  between  6  and  7  p.m. 
EWT,  to  32.5%  between  6  and 
6.30  p.m.  on  April  12,  after  the 
flash  of  President  Roosevelt’s 


death.  The  audience  then  sqm 
to  the  point  where  radios  wS 
turned  on  in  52%  of  the 
for  the  half  hour  following  u- 
cording  to  C.  E.  Hooper,  ’la, 
which  estimated  that  at  its  ^ 
the  adult  listening  audisoM 
numbered  38,700,000. 

The  Hooper  rating  for  Prea. 
dent  Truman’s  speech  to  Con¬ 
gress  was  32%  of  the  nation'i 
total  homes. 

The  highest  daytime  Hoodw 
rating  of  all  times,  60,  wj, 
achieved  on  Dec.  8,  1941  b» 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  brood. 
cast  speech  the  day  after  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Business  Notes 
STANDARD  Oil  Company  of 

Indiana  has  designs  on  be 
coming  the  principal  sponsor  of 
news  and  sports  broadcasts  in 
its  15-state  territory,  using  16 
stations  in  an  expanded  sprint 
and  summer  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  ties  in  with  space 
in  499  dailies  and  1,204  weeklies 
Commercials  will  come  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  the  new 
casts.  .  .  .  Howard  Linn  E^, 
Ayer  and  Co.,  promoter  of  the 
streamlined  Zephyr  trains,  has 
become  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  RCA 
Tube  and  Equipment  Depart¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  WRJN,  affiliated  with 
the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Timet, 
will  join  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  network  on  June  15. 

.  .  .  On  June  1.  WKRC,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  replaces  WCKY  as 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Syi 
tern’s  basic  station  in  Cincinnati. 

.  .  .  New  applications  before  tta 
FCC  include  those  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  for  television  and  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  for  FM  and 
television.  ...  In  a  building  cor- 
ering  an  acre  of  ground.  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  plans 
two  television  studios  as  part  of 
a  $5,000,000  Communicatioiu  In¬ 
stitute  which  would  make  Clew- 
land  the  educational  center  in 
this  field. 


Hosselxnan  Named 

Washington,  April  14 — James 
Hasselman.  former  extension 
service  editor  of  agricultural 
news  at  Michigan  State  College, 
has  been  appointed  special  tr 
sistant  to  War  Foods  Adminis¬ 
trator  Marvin  Jones. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  SALES 
PROMOTION  ADVERTISING 

We  have  opportunity  in  our 
advertising  department  lot 
young  man  qualified  to  prodoce 
full  range  of  sales  promodoo 
material;  booklets,  broadsidWi 
desk  easels,  slide  films,  man¬ 
uals,  etc.  Salary  to  start  S6000- 
Send  brief  biography,  phom" 
graph  and  samples  of  work- 
AddrMK  Asuitant  to  iho  Pro$iJ*d 
THE  CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING  COMPANY 
75  Public  Square,  CUvalond  1,  0^ 
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rugged  dependability  and  practical  flexibility; 
will  be  designed  for  economical  operation  and 
is  realistically  priced.  These  facts  have  been 
spectacularly  demonstrated  by  more  than  4 
years’  continuous  operation  in  3  of  the  nation’s 
9  Television  stations. 


Television  promises  unprecedented  profit  and 
prestige  to  men  of  vision  and  energy.  Tele¬ 
vision  will  be  tomorrow’s  highroad  to  local  and 
national  leadership. 

If  you  plan  to  toss  your  hat  in  the  Television 
ring,  arrange  now  to  assure  both  early  postwar 
delivery  of  your  telecasting  equipment  and  the 
proper  training  of  your  Television  station’s 
operating  personnel.  Both  equipment  and  staff 
training  are  provided  for  in  DuMont’s  Equip¬ 
ment  Reservation  Plan. 

DuMont-engineered  telecasting  equipment  has 


Furthermore,  a  pattern  for  profitable  station 
design,  management  and  programming  has  been 
set  at  DuMont’s  pioneer  station,  WABD  New 
York ...  a  pattern  and  backlog  of  Television 
"know-how”  which  is  available  to  prospective 
station  owners.  Call,  write  or  telegraph  today. 


CepyrIghI  1945,  Align  t.  DuMonI  lobgfatofigg.  Inc. 
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Spring  Heralds  Need 
For  Helping  Carriers 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

RIGHT  NOW  we’ll  bet  that  the 
stomach  ulcers  of  most  circu¬ 
lation  managers  who  employ 
boy  carriers  are  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  anytime  since  De¬ 
cember  1.  Spring  does  it. 

During  the  winter  it  was 
downright  hard  to  keep  up  the 
enthusiasm  of  youngsters  in  the 
face  of  snow  and  sub-zero 
weather.  Many  was  the  time 
when  resignations  came  in  faster 
than  new  lads  could  be  found 
and  district  managers  had  to 
carry  a  route  or  two  themselves. 
And  the  fact  that  most  boys 
could  go  to  work  at  Shiltz’  Gro¬ 
cery  or  the  Bijou  Theater  for  as 
much  as  they  made  on  news¬ 
paper  routes  didn’t  make  the 
problem  easier. 

Now  that  it  IS  spring,  the  pro¬ 
motion  manager  can  step  in  and 
give  the  circulation  department 
more  concrete  help  than  ever 
before.  Let’s  ask  the  question: 

“Why  should  a  boy  want  a 
newspaper  route?” 

Money?  Sure.  But  even  more 
important  —  adventure,  impor¬ 
tance,  the  feel  of  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  something  big  and 
vital.  That’s  where  newspaper 
glamor  pays  off  in  cash.  It’s 
twice  as  thrilling  as  working  for 
Shiltz  .  .  .  and  if  properly  pro¬ 
moted  seems  a  lot  more  respon¬ 
sible. 

In  the  Swim 

But  there’s  another  big  reason 
why  boys  and  men  like  certain 
jobs  —  something  that  money 
can’t  buy  —  companionship. 
Spring  and  summer  offer  a 
100%  opportuhtty  to  fill  this 
need.  Here’s  how: 

Organize  k  q»rtier  baseball 
club.  Have  numerous  small 
contests  with  picnics  for  both 
winners  and  losers.  Get  iq)  a 
gang  for  a  week  or  so  at  a 
neighboring  Boy  Scout  camp. 
Promote  the  socks  out  of  each 
event.  Don’t  be  content  with 
letting  the  kids  have  a  swell 
time  ...  let  them  anticipate  it 
and  brag  to  others  about  it. 

When  you  capitalize  on  group 
fun  among  your  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  you’ve  got  something  which 
can’t  be  matched  —  because 
you’ve  got  the  group.  And  since 
three-quarters  of  the  fun  is  in 
anticipation  and  remembrance 
— that’s  where  the  alert  promo¬ 
tion  man  comes  in. 

Scripps-Howard  Orchid 
WE'VE  long  intended  to  say  so 
and  simply  neglected  to  do  it, 
but  in  our  humble  opinion  the 
Scripps-Howard  papers  over  the 
country  seem  to  us  to  do  con¬ 
sistently  one  of  the  best  Jobs 
of  newspaper  promotion  we 
have  encountered.  The  papers 
in  New  York.  Cleveland,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  Men^his  pop  into 
our  mind  at  once. 

S-H  promotion  is  usually 
pretty  quiet,  inclined  toward  the 


statistical  service  side  in  adver¬ 
tising  or  the  quieter  public  serv¬ 
ice  special  events.  But  it  is 
sound  and  persistent.  Each 
newspaper  wisely  preserves  its 
individuality,  yet  the  impression 
is  unified. 

The  immediate  causes  of  this 
poean  of  praise  are  three  pieces 
we  recently  received.  Two  are 
minor  but  good — a  cross-indexed 
list  of  electric  appliance  whole¬ 
salers  and  distributors,  sent  to 
us  by  Promotion  Manager  Leo¬ 
nora  Walsh  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  and  a  color-litho¬ 
graphed  reproduction  of  the 
famous  Iwo  Jima  flag-raising 
photo,  distributed  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  and  sent  by  Charles 
Schneider,  promotion  editor. 

The  third,  much  larger,  is  the 
10th  annual  analysis  of  Ohio 
liquor  sales,  released ,  by  the 
Cleveland  Press.  Commenting 
on  this  study,  Russ  Simmons, 
promotion  manager  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department  of 
the  Press,  says: 

“.  .  .  We  have  been  told  that 
it  is  the  most  complete  and  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  liquor  sales  in 
existence.  .  .  ,  The  secret  of  its 
present  efficient  conclusiveness 

is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ohio  is  a  monopoly  state 
and  has  a  record  of  every  sale 
of  every  brand  listed  in  the 
state.  ...  It  is  our  belief  that 
any  newspaper  in  any  monopoly 
state  can  publish  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  like  ours  and  make  a  big 
hit  with  the  industry  by  doing 

it.  And  best  of  all,  the  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost  <yt  this  entire 
project  would  raally  floor  you.” 

The  study  itself  consists  of 
two  parts:  (1)  A  compilation 
of  dollar  and  gallon  sales  by 
types,  district  and  state;  (2) 
Gallon  sales  wholesale,  retail 
and  total  of  individual  brands 
by  types,  districts  and  state. 
Accompanying  the  survey  is  a 
large  township  wall  map  of 
Ohio  showing  the  wet,  dry  and 
oozy  areas  of  Ohio. 

Copies  of  this  study  are  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  L.  S. 
Fidler,  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  Press,  Cleve¬ 
land  14,  O. 

Pedagogues  on  Promotion 
IN  A  RECENT  NNPA  news¬ 
letter,  Ramon  Cram,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch,  notes  concerning 
a  recent  survey  on  the  teaching 
of  newspaper  promotion  in 
schools  of  journalism: 

“.  .  .  We'd  like  to  add  a  word 
or  two  which  hasn’t  been  put  in 
print,  or  at  least  which  we’ve 
failed  to  read  in  the  trade  press. 
( Observes  that  the  University 
of  Washington,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  (%io  State  and  Indiana  all 
consider  newspaper  promotion 
important. ) 

“From  this  we  are  to  assume 
that  many  schools  of  journal¬ 


ism  are  interested  in  newspaper 
promotion  and  feel  it  should  be 
a  part  of  journalism  courses 
.  .  .  but— 

“Someone  from  Washington 
and  Lee  University  writes:  ‘I 
lament  the  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  an  emphasis  today  upon 
promoting  the  article  .  .  .  rather 
than  try  to  improve  the  product.’ 
To  this  we  might  add  this  ex¬ 
pression  from  the  University  of 
Colorado:  ‘.  .  ,  There  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  in  some  schools  to  multiply 
technical  courses  in  journalism 
and  I  think  this  can  be  carried 
too  far.  When  carried  too  far 
this  practice  takes  time  of  the 
student  which  should  be  spent 
in  the  fields  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.’ 

“We  thipk,  therefore,  that  it’s 
up  to  the  individual  members 
of  NNPA  to  talk  to  the  schools 
of  journalism  in  their  particular 
localities  and  stir  up  more  in¬ 
terest.  The  field  of  newspaper 
promotion  is  still  in  a  planning 
stage.  It’s  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  cultivation  to  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  we  want.  And  schools  of 
journalism  should  sow  the  seed.” 
■ 

H.  A.  Casey  Leaves 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Philadelphia,  April  16 — After 
seven  years’  continuous  service 
Harry  A.  Casey  has  resigned  as 
promotion  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  to  accept  a  po¬ 
sition  with  an  advertising 
agency. 

He  is  succeeded  at  the  In¬ 
quirer  by  David  M.  Podvey,  35. 
of  New  England,  who  for  the 
past  seven  years  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  advertising  promotion  in 
Casey’s  denartment.  The  change 
became  effective  last  week. 

Casey  has  had  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  promotion  work. 
He  started  with  Los  Angeles 
papers  in  his  native  state  and 
went  to  the  Omaha  News  before 
joining  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser.  His  first  job  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  was  with  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  and  Sunday 
American. 

In  sucession  he  was  general 
promotion  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  Hearst 
Newspapers  before  coming  to 
the  Inquirer  in  1938.  He  is  the 
author  of  “How  to  Sell  News- 
paoer  Advertising.” 

Podvey,  while  attending  Tufts 
College,  worked  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Boston 
American.  In  1931  he  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  two 
years  later  went  to  the  New 
York  American.  Coming  back 
to  the  Record  in  1938  he  re¬ 
mained  there  until  he  joined  the 
Inquirer  in  1938. 
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Casualty  Score  Board 
THE  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  (lontit 
publishes  every  Sunday  i 
small  box  listing  the  war  casualty 
totals  of  the  area.  Since  Ptui 
Harbor  Day,  the  Gazette  ha 
asked  readers  to  report  newt  d 
casualties  and  it  has  comptla 
the  only  complete  record  in  the 
city.  Twice  a  year  the  pape 
prints  the  names  of  the  dad. 
missing  and  captured. 

Half-Hour  Sound  Movie 

WHEN  Bud  Magnin.  first  C)i«a«r 
( Pa. )  Times  veteran  of  World 
War  II  to  return  to  his  job  a 
reporter,  discussed  his  hobbp, 
movie  photography,  with  Pub-' 
Usher  Alfred  G.  Hill,  they  hh 
upon  an  idea  ...  a  sound  movit 
showing  every  department  d 
the  paper.  The  finished  moTit 
runs  for  half  an  hour,  with  nem- 
reel  shots  of  battlefield  scena 
cut  in  to  dramatize  wire  servict 
coverage  of  the  war.  Includini 
the  price  of  a  sound  projector, 
used  for  showing  the  film  it 
civic  gatherings,  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  cost  $1,000. 

Service  Songs 
A  NEW  one-a-day  feahne  li 
PM  is  a  small  spot  set  aiidi 
for  songs  written  by  servw 
men. 

New  Whoosis  in  Zoo 
A  NEW  weekly  feature  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sw 
is  a  series  of  photographs  d 
newly-born  animals  at  the  loa 
The  pictures  are  run  as  hill- 
tone  insets  in  the  traditions! 
sack  hanging  from  the  beak  of  i 
sketched  stork.  Captions  uni¬ 
formly  state:  “Mr.  and  Hn. 
( name  of  animal )  announce . . ." 
■ 

War  Maps  for  Guests 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  April  II 
— Members  of  all  departments  d 
the  New  Bedford  Standard-Tium 
and  Station  WNBH  were  guesh 
of  their  employer,  E.  Anthony 
&  ^ns,  Inc.,  at  a  recent  get- 
together  featuring  a  talk  m 
Japan  and  the  war  by  James  R. 
Young,  author  and  correspond¬ 
ent.  War  maps  of  the  Pacific 
theater  were  distributed. 


Elrod 


produces  oconomicallv 
leads,  slugs,  rule  base 
of  the  highest  quality 


Opera  in  Omaha 

Omaha.  Neb.,  April  16 — The 
Omaha  World-Herald’s  Goodfel- 
lows  Charities.  Inc.,  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  its  fifth  sponsorship  of 
the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company 
here.  The  community  benefited 
doubly  from  the  latest  series. 

Over  3,000  children  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  grand  opera 
performed,  and  the  Nebraska 
Children’s  Memorial  Hospital 
fund  was  enriched  by  nearly 
$2,000. 

■  DITOt  ft  PUILISHER  for  Aprfl  21.  1MI 
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HOW  STEEL  IS  PRODUCED 


(A  series  adapted  from  current  J&L  newspaper  and  periodical  advertisements) 


.  ^  'm 

MIGHTY  STEEL  TIDE 

FLOWS  ON  THE  RAILS 


Transporting  the  many  millions  of  tons  a  year  of  raw  materials,  supplies 
and  equipment  —  iron  ore,  coal,  coke,  limestone,  lumber,  brick,  sand, 
cement,  machinery  —  to  keep  steel  production  at  capacity,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  more  than  60  million  tons  of  steel  products  annually  to  the 
world  of  war  and  industry  is  a  tremendous  undertaking. 

The  railroaders  by  their  magnificent,  on-the-minute  handling  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  raw  materials  and  finished  produas  are  keeping  the 
mighty  tide  of  steel  flowing  full  for  the  use  of  our  fighting  forces 
in  the  achievement  of  victory. 

With  the  coming  of  peace,  the  railroads  will  once  more  take  up 
their  normal  task  of  distributing  for  civilian  use  the  multitude  of  steel 
products  —  many  of  them  new  and  better  —  which  will  again  bring 
comfort,  convenience,  and  a  fuller  life  for  all. 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 


fourth  LARGEST  STEEL  MANUFACTURER 
IDITOR  ft  PU  BLISH  ER  for  April  21.  1945 


RAILROADS 


To  wait  3  months  for  a  freight  to  pass, 

running  at  30  miles  an  hour,  is  what  you 
would  have  to  do  at  any  grade  crossing  if  all 
the  freight  cars  serving  the  nation’s  steel 
industry  during  1944  were  hooked  up  into 
one  single  freight  train  on  that  particular 
railroad.  And,  if  you  tr'“d  to  count  the  cars 
in  the  train,  you  vould  be  all  worn  out  weeks 
before  the  little  red  caboose  behind  the 
million  freight  cars  came  in  sight. 

Chow  train  3,000  miles  long — extending 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  —  would 
represent  food  transportation  job  done  for 
Army  and  Navy  last  year  by  American  rail¬ 
roads — nearly  1 1  million  tons  of  food,  364,- 
000  cars. 

Snowy  mountains,  steamy  jungles  are 

among  transportation  obstacles  being  over¬ 
come  by  Army’s  railroad  men  in  uniform. 
Military  Railway  Branch  of  Transportation 
Corps  delivers  the  goods — and  men — where 
and  when  they  are  needed — often  under  fire. 
One  mile  of  boiler  tubing  is  the  surprising 
total  contained  by  average  road  locomotive 
in  service  on  U.  S.  railroads.  This  type  of 
tubing  is  one  of  the  products  of  J&L’s  tube 
mills  at  Aliquippa  and  Oil  City,  Pa. 

More  than  40,000  trains,  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger,  operate  daily  throughout  U.  S. 

‘‘Stop  trains  with  wind?  Ridiculous  idea!” 
was  scornful  greeting  George  Westinghouse,- 
Pittsburgh  inventor  in  his  early  twenties,  en¬ 
countered  from  railroad  men  when  he  sought 
favorable  attention  for  his  crude  automatic 
air-brake  (Patented  Apr.  13,  1869). 

First  railroad  tunnel  in  United  States  was 
bored  900  feet  through  crest  of  .Allegheny 
Mountain  at  Portage,  Pa.,  more  than  100 
years  ago  for  canal  boats  plying  by  rail  and 
water  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

“Hook-headed”  spike  used  today  by  rail¬ 
roads  to  fasten  steel  rails  to  cross  ties  was 
originally  designed  about  18  30  by  Robert  L. 
Stevens,  then  President  of  Camden  and  South 
Amboy  Railroad  in  New  Jersey.  Stevens  at 
same  time  designed  the  “T”  type  rail  used 
today  by  railroads  all  over  world. 

Ibex,  Colorado,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad,  is  highest  point 
reached  by  standard  steam  railroad  in  this 
country,  U,52Z  feet  above  sea  level. 
Prolonging  life  of  railroad  ties  are  countless 
J&L-made  “tie-plates”;  steel  plates  installed 
between  rails  and  ties  to  provide  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  for  rails  and  prevent  cutting  of  ties 
under  heavy  impact  of  trains. 

Red  Indians,  not  red  points,  were  the  great 
problem  when  famous  scout  VVilliam  F.  Cody 
signed  contract  to  supply  buffalo  meat  to 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  construction  workers, 
thus  acquiring  his  title  of  “Buffalo  Bill.” 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Sell  Special  Farm  Ads 
To  Raise  Food  Output 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


IN  THE  famous  book,  “Food,” 
often  quoted  in  this  column, 
edited  by  Frank  A.  Pearson  and 
Don  Paarlberg  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  published  by  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  is  a  table  compiled  in 
1942,  showing  how  farm  produc¬ 
tion  has  grown.  The  base  period 
(100)  is  1926-30: 


Produc 

Farm  em¬ 

Production 

Period 

tioH 

ployment 

per  worker 

1910-14 

84 

106 

79 

1920-9 

100 

101 

99 

1940-2 

115 

92 

125 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  figures  is  that 
our  farms  are  now  thoroughly 
mechanized.  Labor  output  is 
down,  food  output  is  up. 

Farm  income  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  depression: 
loans  have  been  paid  off  and 
mortgages  burned;  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  farmers  are  sitting  pretty. 
But,  when  you  get  a  close-up 
view  of  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  with  old  men  and  children 
as  helpers,  and  when  you  ex¬ 
amine  some  of  their  equipment, 
you  wonder  what  our  Washing¬ 
ton  bureaus  are  thinking  about 
when  they  reduce  the  supplies 
needed  by  the  farmer  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  draft  his  sons  and 
helpers. 

A  Newspaper  lob 

It  isn't  likely  any  American 
is  going  to  starve  this  year,  but 
unless  farmers  are  given  im¬ 
mediate  assistance,  a  steep  drop 
in  production  is  inevitable.  In 
the  first  place,  you  can't  main¬ 
tain  soil  fertility  if  you  rob 
your  land;  crop  rotation  is  the 
only  solution.  It  requires  five 
or  more  years  to  put  back  into 
the  land  what  is  taken  out  by 
the  constant  planting  of  a  single 
crop.  Secondly,  unless  the  farm¬ 
er  is  provided  with  repair  parts 
for  his  nuichinery,  he  cannot 
maintain  the  production  ratio 
shown  in  the  table. 

Recently  the  Marion  (O.) 
Star,  in  one  edition,  ran  12 
full  columns  of  advertising 
headlined  in  72-point  Gothic: 
“FARMERS!  PREPARE  NOW 
TO  CONTINUE  PEAK  PRO¬ 
DUCTION!”  Under  this  banner 
appeared  12  different  ads  fea¬ 
turing  repair  services,  farm  im¬ 
plements.  fwtilizers.  tires,  dairy 
equipment,  poultry  feeds  and 
rem^ies,  hardware,  baby  chicks, 
roofing  materials,  paints  and 
lumber  — 12  full  columns  of 
hard-hitting  ads  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmer. 

The  Marion  Star's  ad  was 
created,  written  and  sold  b.v 
local  salesmen.  Practically  all 
of  the  headlines  were  set  in 
heavy  Gothic.  Copy  was  short 
and  to  the  point — nothing  tricky 
No  scare  headlines  or  scare  copy 
were  used — just  down-to-earth, 
“grass  roots”  stuff  —  the  kind 
any  farmer  can  read  and  under¬ 
stand.  Some  of  the  ads  offered 
free  parking  space;  others  said 


they  would  be  open  till  9:30  p.m. 
and  every  ad  carried  a  tele¬ 
phone  number.  Free  estimates 
and  price  quotations  were  also 
used. 

If  your  community  is  lai^ely 
or  partly  dependent  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  this  kind  of  campaign  is  a 
“natural”  for  your  paper. 

How  can  you  sell  this  cam¬ 
paign?  First— Call  a  meeting  of 
your  salesmen.  Have  them  make 
up  a  list  of  all  concerns  special¬ 
izing  in  farm  equipment  or  sup¬ 
plies.  This  list  may  include 
stores  that  sell  shoes,  gloves, 
overalls,  etc.  Second — Assign 
one  or  more  prospects  to  the 
salesmen.  Third — Have  the  sales¬ 
men  learn  at  first  hand  just 
what  supplies  are  in  stock  and 
what  dealers  are  sure  they  can 
get  from  the  wholesalers  or 
manufacturers.  Fourth  —  Don’t 
solicit  any  advertising  on  the 
first  call.  All  you  want  is  a 
listing  of  what  each  prospect 
can  provide  in  the  way  of  serv¬ 
ices.  repair  parts  or  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Fifth — If  you  plan  to 
start  the  campaign  immediately 
(we  believe  one  or  two  pages 
can  be  sold  every  month  for  a 
long  time)  run  a  headline  some¬ 
thing  like  this  over  the  top  of 
all  the  ads:  “Farmers!  New 
parts,  products  and  services  you 
need  in  May.”  If  the  ads  are 
run  the  first  of  each  month,  in¬ 
sert  the  month  in  the  headline. 
This  brings  the  advertising  right 
down  to  the  four  weeks  ahead. 

( Note.  —  Any  farm  supply 
house  can  tell  you  the  things  to 
feature  every  month  of  the  year. 
Yes,  we  think  of  this  campaign 
as  a  year-round  affair.  One  big 
ad  should  be  run  every  month, 
carrying  messages  from  10  to  20 
concerns. ) 

After  you  have  the  material, 
select  from  your  mat  service 
cuts  that  illustrate  the  product 
or  services  offered  and  make  up 
the  ads  in  various  sizes.  If  we 
were  doing  the  job.  we  would 
set  the  ads  complete  and  show 
the  prospect  just  what  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  get  for  his  $10  or  $50.  In 
the  Marion  Star,  the  smallest 
ads  were  two  columns  by  five 
inches.  The  largest  was  two 
columns  by  20.  Some  ads  were 
set  on  three  columns,  eight 
inches  deep. 

Either  we  help  our  farmers 
out  of  a  tight  hole  or  we  reduce 
our  living  standards.  Selling  the 
campaign  will  not  only  give  you 
fine  new  linage  but  will  also 
enable  your  paper  to  render  a 
genuine  service  to  its  readers. 

(No.  131  in  a  series) 


Test  Market  Promoted 

The  Johnson  City  (Tenn. ) 
Press-Chronicle  is  running  copy 
in  trade  journals  urging  manu¬ 
facturers  to  use  the  town  as  a 
test  market. 


Conference  Ads 

Along  with  the  Notional 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
the  National  Association  oi 
Manufacturers  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  groups  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Asso- 
ciiation  is  endorsing  the  idea 
that  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  use  some  oi  their  space 
to  urge  prayer  for  the  success 
oi  the  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence. 

As  expressed  in  telegraphic 
form,  the  timely  copy  appeal 
is:  “America  reaffirms  the 
Faith  of  our  Fathers  'In  God 
We  Trust!  Urge  all  peoples 
to  attend  respective  places  oi 
worship  week-end  April  21-22, 
to  ask  Divine  Inspiration  and 
Guidance  for  success  Son 
Francisco  Conference  Dele¬ 
gates,  opening  April  25." 


War  Has  Influenced 
Ad  Art  Sho'iv 

The  24th  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Advertising  Art,  sponsored  by 
the  Art  Directors  Club  of  New 
York  and  on  display  at  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center  for  the  remainder 
of  April,  is  different  from  those 
of  previous  years  in  several  re¬ 
spects,  among  them  a  nofable 
seriousness  in  the  work.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  for  the  first  time  and 
with  the  purpose  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  an  agency  art  director 
is  an  advertising  man  as  well  as 
an  art  buyer,  the  work  is 
grouped  according  to  its  pur¬ 
pose  rather  than  its  medium. 

Replacing  such  divisional  titles 
as  “Black  and  White”  and 
“Photography”  are  “Human  In¬ 
terest  Appeal:  Atmosphere, 
Mood  Appeal;  Style.  Glamour 
Appeal;  Humor  Appeal  and 
Product  Appeal.” 

According  to  Edward  Fischer 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  chairman 
of  the  exhibition  committee, 
there  were  6,000  entries,  an  un¬ 
paralleled  number,  of  which  316 
were  selected  for  showing.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  materials 
and  technicians,  much  less  oho- 
tographic  art  was  submitted  and 
even  where  the  medium  was  the 
newspaper,  more  of  the  winners 
were  paintings  or  drawings  than 
photographs. 

In  addition,  there  was  no  hu¬ 
mor  represented  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs  submitted,  and,  said  Mr. 
Fischer,  the  humor  in  general 
was  not  UD  to  last  year’s  stand¬ 
ards.  Otherwise,  he  believes, 
the  work  is  even  better  and  of 
more  permanent  value  than  in 
other  years. 

Both  the  originals  and  the  final 
ads  are  exhibited  in  the  show 
which  was  designed  by  Franc 
Ritter  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
There  are  also  OWI,  Army  and 
Navy  exhibits,  a  special  repro¬ 
duction  of  Joe  Rosenthal’s  Iwo 
Jima  photograph  and  a  small 
industrial  design  section. 


New  Ad  Groi 
Plans  To  Poll 
Views  in  Fiel 

Frankly  liberal,  partitas 
out  being  associated  with  a' 
cific  political  party,  and 
to  take  on  any  conti 
subjects  which  “seem 
us,”  the  newly  organi 
vertising  Committee  on 
Affairs,  New  York,  plaw 
tablish  a  polling  system  to 
mine  true  representative 
tising  opinion,  Ted  Pal 
head  and  a  Compton,  I^ 
president,  revealed  to 
Publisher  last  week. 

The  committee  is  an  oi 
of  Advertising  Men  and 
for  Roosevelt,  which  fi 
previous  to  the  last  eli 
has  as  its  ultimate  ol 
Mr.  Patrick  said,  “to 
mate  in  various  countriet 
lar  groups  working  toward 
national  cooperation."  In 
it  has  already  establishMi 
tacts  with  the  Advertlsi 
in  London  and  hopes  to 
regular  exchange  of  id« 

Currently  the  appro: 

100  creative  persons  in  the 
are  helping  to  promote 
standing  of  Bretton  Woodi, 
viding  all  matter  of  needed 
terial.  For  example,  for  a 
ing  Baltimore  civic  meel 
the  subject  members  of  the 
mittee  did  a  handbook 
will  also  be  used  for  distril 
at  meetings  elsewhere. 

Being  unofficial  the  coi 
has  no  financial  resources  lai 
therefore  concentrates  on  mik¬ 
ing  its  collective  creative  taints 
available  wherever  they  ir 
needed  with  the  one  reservatiot 
that  the  committee  itself  dems 
the  project,  no  matter  how  larp 
or  small,  worthwhile. 


Gridiron  Dinner  Off 

Washington,  April  19— Al¬ 
though  President  Roosevelt  hal 
declined  an  invitation  became 
he  planned  '  to  be  in  Warn 
Springs,  the  Gridiron  Club  can¬ 
celled  its  spring  dinner  and  skits 
last  Saturday.  The  Gridlronns 
were  unable  to  fix  a  new  dite 
because  many  of  them  will  be  in 
San  Francisco  until,  perhaps 
mid-summer. 


Have  You 
Post-War 
Problems? 

Consult  Your 
Linotype 
Production 
Engineer 


(EHHSSEEE) 


Linotjfps  El0etrm  Bold 


t 
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Why  a  Battle  Wagon  wears  4,000  Sapphires 

The  delicate  precision  instruments  so  essential  to  the 
navigation  of  ships  of  the  sea— and  ships  of  the  air— are 
dependent  for  accuracy  on  jewel  hearings.  There  are 
4,000  of  them  in  a  battleship. 

Before  the  war,  synthetic  sapphire  for  these  bearings 
came  from  abroad.  Today,  because  of  concentrated  ef¬ 
forts  over  the  past  36  months  by  The  Linde  Air  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  a  Unit  of  UCC,  America  need  never 
again  depend  upon  an  outside  source  for  this  hard, 
smootli,  wear-resistant  material. 

Tliis  unusual  UCC  research  project  led  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  production  of  Linde  sapphire  and  Linde  ruby. 

Tlicse  are  produced  in  the  form  of  a  single  crystal 
shaped  like  a  cylinder— known  as  a  houle  (pronounced 
“booU)  — and  also  in  the  form  of  rods  of  varying  sizes, 
for  more  cflicient  and  economical  fabrication. 

In  addition  to  its  indispensahility  in  hearings  for  mil¬ 
itary  instruments,  Linde  sapphire  already  is  being  used 

BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


by  industry  to  combat  wear  m  precision  gauges,  cutting 
tools,  thread  guides  for  textile  mills,  barometers,  com¬ 
passes,  and  watches.  Phonograph  needles  that  last  in¬ 
definitely  arc  another  interesting  use. 

American  synthetic  sapphire  production  indeed  is  a 
tribute  to  American  ingenuity,  and  promises  much  for 
the  Nation’s  postwar  progress. 

▼ 

For  additional  information  send  for  the  folder  J— 4  “Synthetic 
Sapphire  Production." 


SappUM—KODS  - Ruby 


Sapphire  —  BOULES  - Hubf 


Thete  objecli  are  Linde  sapphire 
and  Linde  mby  in  boule  and  rod 
form — materials  of  vital  impor* 
tance  in  military  and  indoatrial 
use.  Because  they  are  single  erya* 
tais  that  are  second  only  to  tho 
diamond  in  hardness  —  and  can 
be  given  a  surface  that  is  per* 
fectly  smooth — they  are  invalo- 
able  in  bearings  and  in  countless 
other  parts  where  there  is  wear. 
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UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  IMdd  New  York  17,  N*Y. 

Princi$Hil  Unit*  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 

AUOYS  AND  METALS —Electro  Metallarglcal  Company,  Haynea  Stellite  Company,  Kernel  Laboratories  Company,  Inc.,  United  States  Vanadium  Corporation 
OMMICAIS—  Carisldc  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  PLASTICS—  Dakellte  Corporation  ELECTRODES^  CARBONS  A  BATTERIES —  National  Carbon  Company,  la 
INDUSTRIAL  OASES  AND  CARBIDE^Tho  Linde  Air  Prodnets  Company,  The  Oaweld  Railroad  Service  Company,  The  Prest*0*Litc  Company,  Inc. 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Adeortising,  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Times  &  World  News 


CASE  HISTORIES!  .  .  .  The  blast  about  too  many  special  weeks 
(•‘WE  THOUGHT  WE'D  SEEN  EVERYTHING,”  March  31— 
was  not  aimed  at  all  weeks  .  .  .  some  of  them  can  mean  something! 
We  are  aware  of  many  special  days,  weeks  and  editions  that 
mean  much  to  many  advertising  staffs.  However,  here  is  the 
point!  If  you  do  feel  like  promoting  one,  study  the  promotion 
carefully,  come  up  with  facts  and  figures.  Advertisements  can  be 
more  interesting  if  livened  with  facts  .  .  .  you  can  sell  more  ads 
on  facts  many  times,  than  you  can  on  cuts  and  sometimes  bright 
copy.  That’s  one  reason  for  this  page  ...  to  give  you  facts  and 
figures  to  use  in  selling  and  writing  ads.  Showing  what  is  meant, 
let's  take  some  special  weeks  coming  up! 

•  •  « 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  BABY  .  .  .  around  Baby  Week  ( April  28-May 
5) — Look  back  and  find  that  over  3  million  babies  were  born 
last  year.  Mothers  here  now  ready  and  anxious  to  read  baby  ads. 
Your  Uncle  Sam  is  helping  through  the  emergency  maternity 
and  infant  care  program  for  babies  of  soldiers;  after  two  years’ 
operation  nearly  $70  billion  has  been  spent  on  hospital  bills  for 
one  of  every  seven  born.  So  far  500,000  have  been  bom  and 
cared  for  ...  as  of  last  month  200.000  more  on  the  way.  The 
government  gives  them  the  start,  then  mothers  take  over  and 
spend.  From  service  men's  families  or  not,  the  flood  is  growing. 
One  source  figured  that  a  particular  group  of  mothers  last  year 
controlled  the  expenditure  of  over  $2  billion  .  .  .  that  before  1964 
it  would  be  $36  bUlion. 

m  ft  • 

.  .  .  AND  SHOWING  HOW  TO  SELL— taking  the  above  facts  and 
also  these!  Here  are  some  of  the  many  outlets  to  approach  for 
copy.  ( 1 )  Medicines,  ( 2 )  Foods.  Milk  ( 3 )  Toiletries,  ( 4 )  Bath 
Products,  (5)  Antiseptics  and  Dressings,  (6)  Maternal  Supplies, 
(7)  Rubber  Sundries,  (8)  Clothing  and  Shoes,  (9)  Toys,  Books, 
Greeting  Cards. 

Dr.  Dorothy  V.  Whipple  in  her  book  “Our  American  Babies” 
(Barrows)  says:  “The  more  money  a  woman  has,  the  more  her 
clothes  cost,  and  so  it  is  with  a  baby.  The  more  a  family  has, 
the  more  they  spend  on  their  baby!"  One  group  having  more 
money,  and  there  are  others,  are  those  women  who  are  working, 
mostly  in  war  plants.  It  is  estimated  in  this  group  there  are  over 
2V^  million  mothers  of  children,  babes  on  up. 

Not  considering  cost  of  doctors  and  hospitals,  the  above  book 
gives  these  minimum  estimates  on  other  immediate  necessities: 
furniture,  $50  .  .  .  clothing  for  baby  and  mother,  $30  .  .  .  feeding 
equipment  and  toilet  articles,  $20  .  .  .  special  food  for  mother, 
$W  .  .  .  food  for  the  baby  the  first  year,  $75.  This  small  part  of 
immediate  known  expense  totals  $235.  Now  you  multiply  3  mil- 
lion  by  that  amount! 

•  •  • 

.  .  .  AND  SHOWING  HOW  TO  THINK— for  facts  to  justify  the 
promotion — facts  and  figures  to  ram  home  the  opportunity  of 
advertising  to  your  account — still  may  not  sell  an  advertisement 
if  you  don’t  have  ideas! 

One  in  St.  Louis  thought!  He  combined  Baby  Week  with  his 
Mother’s  Day  promotion.  ,  .  .  Result:  100%  increase  in  “Mother’s 
Day”  sales  and  over  50%  for  the  babies. 

One  in  California  thought,  and  so  did  one  in  Kansas.  They  put 
special  departments  in  their  stores  for  the  express  purpose  of 
weighing  the  babies.  The  California  outlet  reports  a  200%  in- 
cr*»asp  In  sales  .  .  .  Kansas  a  400%  increase  in  two  years — in  spite 
of  war  shortages.  The  Idea:  Keep  records  of  babies'  names,  birth 
dai.es,  names  and  addresses  of  parents.  Each  time  a  baby’s  weighed, 
mark  it  on  a  special  record  card.  When  mother  forgets,  call  her 
up;  she  appreciates,  she  buys  more! 

“Baby  Week”  is  getting  to  be  a  year-round  business  .  .  .  special 
baby  departments  are  being  placed  in  stores.  One  druggist  in 
Pennsylvania  thought!  He  upped  sales  100%  when  he  put  the 
department  in  charge  of  women  clerks.  You  start  thinking  now. 


Use  Facts  and  Figures 

ADVERTISEMENTS  can  be  more  interesting  if  livened  with 
facts  .  .  .  you  can  sell  more  ads  on  facts  many  timei 
than  you  can  on  cuts  and  sometimes  bright  copy.  That’s  one 
reason  for  this  page  ...  to  give  you  facts  and  figures  to  use 
in  selling  and  writing  ads.  This  week  we  give  facts  and 
figures  on  Baby  Week  (April  28-May  5),  First  Aid  Week 
(May  18-26),  Music  Week  (May  7-14)  and  Posture  Week 
(May  7-12). 


THE  CASE  OF  FIRST  AID  .  .  .  First  Aid  Week  (May  18-261. ... 

Remember  accidents  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  in  the  plant,  sC 
spell  FIRST  AID!  .  .  .  for  adults  and  children.  Look  back  « 
some  of  those  insurance  hints  we’ve  been  giving.  Today  pi«|^ 
old,  ordinary  falling  around  leads  in  accidents  .  .  .  with  boys  5  is 
14,  from  trees,  roofs  .  .  .  men  and  boys  15  to  64  in  industry  froa 
ladders,  scaffolds  .  .  .  women  on  the  street  and  on  steps  and  stahi 
in  the  home. 

Look  at  these  new  ones:  In  1943  a  total  of  32.500  lives  wereiod 
in  home  accidents  .  .  .  non-fatal  injuries  from  home  accidcnh 
approximated  4,850,000,  including  about  130,000  with  some  penni- 
nent  disability  .  .  .  wage  loss,  medical  expense,  etc. — $600  mitUoi 
.  .  .  urban  home  accidents  took  approximately  21,500  lives  . . .  b 
farm  homes  7,500  .  .  .  rural  non-farm  homes  3,500.  All  of  thk 
spells  FIRST  AID!  .  .  .  and  this  does  too!  In  1943  the  death  toll 
from  falls  was  16,200  a  5%  rise  over  the  previous  year  ...  In 
most  years  these  falls  account  for  over  half  total  home  fatalitiei 
.  .  .  deaths  from  burns,  explosions,  fires  were  6,200  just  15%  ow 
1942  .  .  .  from  poisons  except  gas  1,400  and  from  firearms  1^00. 

Every  year  there  are  500  accidental  deaths  of  children  caused 
by  firearms.  Two-thirds  occur  in  homes.  Won’t  such  facts  sad 
figures  help  you  sell  your  various  accounts?  .  .  .  help  your  accounts 
sell  their  wares?  .  .  .  won’t  they  sell  insurance  or  first  aid  ma¬ 
terials?  .  . .  won’t  they  make  good  preventive  copy  for  anyone? 

«  *  * 

THE  MUSICAL  CASE  .  .  .  it’s  called  Music  Week  (May  7-141.... 

Your  music  dealer  and  other  stores  with  record  departments 
are  on  the  verge  of  an  after-the-war  boom  that  will  (to  strikes 
pun) — be  some  record!  The  National  Association  of  Music  Me- 
chants  is  behind  this  one  and  suggests  a  slogan — “Give  Records.'" 

Today,  phonograph  record  sales  are  15  times  that  of  a  doztt 
years  ago.  All-time  record  was  137  million  in  1942  .  .  .  last  yew 
sales  were  down  only  9%  from  this,  according  to  an  article  in 
Pathfinder.  Same  source  says  the  use  of  records  to  teach  forei|n 
languages  has  spread  to  14,000  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the 
world.  ’The  classics  show  high  popularity.  Pianos  are  on  the  wsjr 
back  .  .  .  prediction  is  at  least  200  thousand  in  sales  the  first  yew 
after  the  war.  Another  trend  is  sheet  music.  .  .  .  Army  “hit  kite" 
are  getting  priority  on  ships  going  over  .  .  .  the  same  ships  are 
returning  sheet  music  customers  by  the  tons! 


Crusade  Against 
Comics  Continues 

Chicago,  April  16 — Asserting 
that  nine  out  of  every  10  chil¬ 
dren  are  subjected  to  the  effect 
of  “crime-story  thrillers,”  the 
Southtown  Economist,  s  e  m  i  - 
weekly  community  newspaper, 
is  continuing  its  crusade  against 
comic  books  and  certain  adven¬ 
ture  strips  published  by  news¬ 
papers. 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  Econ¬ 
omist  cited  survey  figures  tc 
show  the  vast  audience  of  im¬ 
pressionable  youngsters  under 
the  influence  of  comic  books. 

The  Economist  also  referred 
to  the  Parents  magazine  survey 
which  indicated  that  75%  of  the 
leisure-time  reading  of  children 
in  the  9-to-ll  years  age  group 
is  spent  on  comic  books. 

“In  other  words,  during  their 
most  impressionable  years,”  con¬ 
cludes  the  Economist,  “youJ 
children  and  ours  are  reading 
badly-printed,  badly-drawn,  bad¬ 
ly-written  picture  stories  in 

EDITOR  & 


which  sex  is  emphasized,  tht 
legal  enforcement  agencies  in 
flouted  and  a  superbeing  is  per 
trayed  as  essential  to  humss 
welfare.” 
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Hfiracle  at  Houston 
Br  Kirke  L  Simpson 
AP  Slolf  Writer 

MY  memories  take  me  back 
more  than  three  decades  when 
h*  was  just  Frank  Roosevelt  of 
upstate  New 
York,  come  to 
sit  in  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary’s 
chair  at  the 
Navy  Depart- 
ment.  I  can  re¬ 
call  now  the 
charm  of  his 
smile  as  I  was 
introduced  by 
Louie  Howe,  his 
secretary.  I  still 
o'»n  feel  the 
Simpson  magnetism  of  his 
personality  laK- 
in|  hold  of  me.  It  was  an  irre¬ 
sistible  force  to  most  men,  re¬ 
gardless  of  personal  or  political 
differences. 

I  would  cite  one  incident  as 
having  much  meaning.  “The 
Boss”  was  determinedly  trying 
to  get  back  his  power  to  walk 
after  paralysis  had  struck  him 
down.  His  “Dutch  was  up,”  as 
Howe  would  have  put  it.  He  was 
going  to  walk  again,  somehow, 
anyhow,  without  crutches. 

We  decided  to  give  him  a  cane, 
engraved  with  all  our  signatures, 
as  a  token  that  we  too  expected 
him  to  vvo'k  agam.  When  we 
presented  it  in  a  hotel  room  in 
Washington,  his  eyes  were  moist. 
All  evening  he  sat  with  the 
cane  cuddled  against  his  shoul¬ 
der.  He  would  reach  up  to  pat 
its  crook  now  and  then,  and  we 
knew  he  was  saying  to  himself: 

“You’ll  walk  again,  Frank 
Roosevelt;  you  SHALL  WALK 
AGAIN.” 

At  Houston.  Texas,  in  1928,  I 
witnessed  a  miracle.  As  I  waited 
among  the  milling  crowd,  a  sight 
I  shall  never  forget  met  my  eyes. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  came 
through  the  door.  He  was  lean¬ 
ing  o"  a  ranp  and  on  the  arrn  of 
his  tall  young  son,  Jimmy.  But 
he  was  walking!  Somehow  he  had 
learned  to  sway  his  weight  so 
that  his  steel-braced  legs  held 
him  up  and  carried  him  forward 
step  by  slow  step. 

His  face  was  frozen  in  a  fixed 
smile  and  wet  with  the  physical 
effort  he  was  making.  But  it  was 
the  eyes  that  gripped  my  atten¬ 
tion.  They  were  fairly  blazing. 
I  could  read  his  thoughts.  I 
could  almost  hear  him  saying  to 
himself: 

“I  AM  WALKING.  WALKING, 
WALKING  BACK  INTO  A  NA- 
nONAL  CONVENTION!” 

Father  and  son  passed  within 
arm’s  reach  of  me.  Jimmy  saw 
me  and  grinned.  Franklin  stared 
right  into  my  face  with  those 
naming  eves,  but  he  never  saw 
me  that  day. 

Those  eyes  and  that  incredible 
courage  and  determination  car¬ 
ried  Roosevelt  right  into  the 
White  House. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
genuinely  Impressed  with  the 
job  of  President.  Once  when  a 


Three  White  House  correspondents,  one  from 
each  of  the  news  associations,  recount  here, 
especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  some  personal 
recollections  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 


reporter  left  the  White  House 
assignment  the  President  winked 
at  him  and  said: 

“Well,  leaving  the  White 
House?  Undoubtedly  a  demo¬ 
tion.” 

In  recent  weeks  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  difficulty  in  catching  ques¬ 
tions  which  came  from  his  left. 
That  ear  had  lost  some  of  its 
sensitiveness  and  sometimes  he 
muffed  news  conference  in¬ 
quiries  completely. 

The  man  who  had  schooled 
himself  to  be  a  good  listener 
throughtout  his  entire  life  was 
nearing  the  end. 

His  Three  Ghoub' 

By  Merriman  Smith 
U.P.  White  House  Correspon¬ 
dent 

MY  direct  relations  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  began  in  No¬ 
vember,  1941,  when  I  was  first 
assigned  perma- 
nently  to  the 
White  House. 
’The  day 
over  the  job  I 
■  was  introduced 

to  him.  He 
^  ^  smiled  and. 

^  H  thinking  of  my 

.5^  250-pound  pred- 

.  ^  .  jflk  ecessor,  Tom 

Reynolds,  said, 
“Well.  M  e  r  r  1  - 
man,  you’ve  got 
_  some  big  shoes  to 

Smith  fill— literally.” 

A  few  weeks  before  Pearl 
Harbor  we  were  in  Warm 
Springs.  ’The  afternoon  we  got 
in— Sattirday.  November  30 — I 
was  sitting  on  the  lawn  of  the 
cottage  I  was  living  in.  The 
President  drove  by  in  his  little 
open  Ford  and  pulled  up  for  a 
second  at  the  edge  of  the  road. 
“Enjoying  your  expense  ac¬ 
count?”  he  called  out,  and  drove 
on.  laughing. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  security,  he  banned  ac¬ 
companying  reporters.  We  of 
the  three  wire  services  fought 
a  long  battle  to  go  along  with 
him  at  all  times.  Eventually  we 
won.  He  called  us  his  “three 
ghouls”  because  we  made  so 
many  off-record  trips  with  him. 
on  which  there  was  no  news.  But 
we  were  along  just  in  case 
something  happened.  And  event¬ 
ually  it  happened — at  Warm 
Springs  last  week.  For  a  time 
during  the  war  the  President 
was  quite  opposed  to  our  being 
on  his  private  trips — particularly 
those  for  weekends  in  Hyde 
Park  because  he  felt  this  was 
invasion  of  his  privacy.  Thanks 
mostly  to  Steve  Early,  however, 
we  finally  sold  him. 

Just  before  we  went  to  Ha¬ 
waii  last  summer,  we  were  in 
San  Diego,  waiting  for  the 
President’s  fourth-term  nomina¬ 


tion  acceptance  speech.  Some  of 
his  military  and  naval  advisers 
did  not  want  him  to  identify  the 
spot  from  which  he  was  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  nomination  by  radio. 
One  of  these  members  of  his 
party  advocated  that  our  stories 
carry  a  Washington  dateline.  I 
refused  fiatly,  saying  that  it  was 
phoney  and  I  would  have  no 
part  of  it. 

Finally — about  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  speech — I  got  in  to  see 
him  and,  when  I  raised  the  date¬ 
line  question,  he  chuckled  and 
said,  “Well,  that’s  sort  of  silly, 
because  in  my  opening  para¬ 
graph  I  say  I  am  at  a  West  Coast 
naval  base.  What’s  wrong  with 
that  for  a  dateline?”  I  told  him 
it  was  swell  for  our  purposes. 
Then  in  about  15  minutes  we 
worked  out  plans  for  the  whole 
Hawaiian  trip. 

Coming  back  from  the  Yalta 
Conference,  we  correspondents 
spent  a  good  bit  of  time  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  One  lunch  ses¬ 
sion  ran  nearly  three  hours, 
while  he  talked  off  the  record 
about  everything  under  the  sun. 
It  would  make  good  reading 
now,  but  might  throw  a  lot  of 
wrenches  into  the  works.  For 
him  to  be  so  frank  with  us  about 
so  many  hush-hush  things  I  took 
as  a  token  of  trust. 

Far  Into  the  Future 

By  Robert  G.  Nixon 

INS  White  Hoiue  Correspondent 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT’S  in¬ 
formal  press  conferences  on 
his  journeys  were  outstanding. 
To  the  three 
White  House 
c  o  r  r  e  spondents 
who  traveled 
with  him  he 
spoke  with  the 
greatest  frank¬ 
ness.  Many  of 
these  talks  were 
off  -  the  -  record. 

He  talked  about 
•war  plans,  the 
peace  he  hoped 
to  see  made,  and  Nixon 
the  circum- 
stances  under 
which  certain  decisions  had  been 
made  at  Yalta,  or  the  other  war 
conferences,  and  the  reasons  for 
them,  with  an  openness  that  he 
could  not  exhibit  in  his  formal 
press  conferences  in  Washington. 
And  these  confidences  were 
never  broken. 

At  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  he 
would  stop  the  little  open  coupe 
that  he  drove  around  himself 
by  the  roadside  and  hold  Infor¬ 
mal  conferences  in  the  sun. 

On  the  cruiser  crossing  the 
Atlantic  on  the  way  home  from 
Yalta  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had 
lunch  with  him  in  the  captain’s 
quarters.  The  President  talked 
for  nearly  two  hours.  He  spoke 


Londons  '30'  Club 
Cables  Condolence 

The  publishing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  fraternity  of  England  ex¬ 
pressed  sympathy  to  American 
friends  in  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt,  the  30  Club  of  Lon¬ 
don  cabling  the  following  mes¬ 
sage  to  Col.  William  H.  j^nkin 
at  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club 

“Members  of  the  30  Club  in 
London  desire  to  express  their 
deep  sympathy  in  the  grievous 
loss  sustained  by  their  American 
honorary  members  which  is  also 
a  loss  to  Britain  and  the  whole 
world.” 

It  was  signed  by  Francis  Pat¬ 
rick  Bishop,  president,  who  is 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
London  Times.  ’The  American 
honoraries  are  Col.  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
King  Woodbridge  of  the  Ar- 
buckle  Company,  and  Colonel 
Rankin. 

movingly  when  he  dwelt  upon 
the  plans  for  making  and  secur¬ 
ing  a  peace  that  would  save  the 
world  from  being  plunged  into 
another  bloody  war  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  He  believed  firm¬ 
ly  that  the  foundations  for  such 
a  peace  had  been  laid  at  Yalta, 
just  as  they  had  for  a  swift  and 
final  crushing  victory  over  Ger¬ 
many. 

He  was  a  man  whose  vision 
took  him  centuries  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  And  the  thoughts  that  he 
expressed  were  always  of  how 
to  better  the  lot  of  mankind.  He 
was  particularly  concerned  about 
conservation  of  the  nation’s  re¬ 
sources.  and  those  of  the  world. 

He  hoped  to  help  Arabia, 
through  the  United  Nations,  re¬ 
store  water  and  fertility  to  the 
soil.  He  wanted  to  help  bring 
education  and  a  better  mode  of 
living  to  the  millions  of  impov¬ 
erished  Negroes  of  equatorial 
Africa. 

He  wanted  to  see  peoples 
everywhere  who  may  be  held  in 
bondage,  educated,  given  greater 
opportunities  for  bettering  them- 
.selves,  and  ultimately  g^ven  their 
freedom  when  they  had  demon¬ 
strated  they  could  govern  them- 
.•selves.  Independence  for  the 
Philippines  was  the  example  he 
felt  the  United  States  could  set 
for  other  world  empires  to  fol¬ 
low. 

During  such  chats,  wherever 
they  were  held — in  the  cabin  of 
a  warship,  in  the  mahogany- 
lined  sitting  room  of  his  private 
car,  on  the  palm-lined  green 
lawn  at  Waikiki  Beach,  on  the 
roadside  at  Warm  Springs,  in 
the  garden  of  a  villa  at  Casa¬ 
blanca,  in  his  own  book-lined 
study  in  the  White  House — His 
little  black  scottie,  Fala,  played 
about  his  feet. 

■ 

Stress  on  Selling 

Placing  major  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  “distribution  rather 
than  production  must  play  the 
major  role  in  the  TOst-war 
economy”  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association’s  Post- 
War  Committee  on  Better  Sell¬ 
ing  has  just  issued  a  28-'page  re¬ 
port  “Gearing  Management  for 
Better  Selling.” 
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SYNDICATES 

‘My  Day’  to  Continue 
For  United  Features 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


“WHEN  YOU  have  lived  for  a 
long  time  in  close  contact  with 
the  loss  and  grief  which  today 
pervades  the  world,  any  per¬ 
sonal  sorrow  seems  to  be  lost  in 
the  general  sadness  of  human- 


Mrs.  Roosevelt 


ity.”  With  these  words  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  resumed  her  column 
Tuesday,  uninterrupted  since  it 
start€^d  in  December,  1934,  until 
the  President’s  death  last  week. 
She  had  missed  only  three  col¬ 
umns. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  continue 
writing  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  under  her  long-term  con¬ 
tract,  Cleorge  Carlin,  general 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  adding  that  the  term  of 
the  contract  had  not  been  re¬ 
lated  to  her  late  husband’s  term 
of  office. 

“We  ffiink  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  a 
very  great  person  in  her  own 
right,’’  he  declared,  “and  a  writer 
whose  opinions  will  be  impor¬ 
tant  regardless  of  whether  she  is 
in  the  White  House  or  out  of  the 
White  House.’’ 

“Nothing  would  induce  me  to 
run  for  public  office  or  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  appointment  to  any 
office  at  the  present  time,’’  wrote 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  ’Thursday.  “I 
have  two  jobs  that  I  consider 
myself  obligated  to  do  and  that 
I  want  to  do.  My  daily  column 
I  have  always  looked  upon  as  a 
Job  which  I  wanted  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  merits.  Because  I 
was  the  wife  of  the  President, 
certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  me.  Now  I  am  on  my  own, 
and  I  hope  to  write  as  a  news¬ 
paper  woman.  I  certainly  should 
have  background  to  bring  to  the 
job,  and  if  I  have  not  developed 
powers  of  observation  and  cor¬ 
rect  reporting  in  the  past  years, 
that  will  soon  be  discovered. 

“My  magazine  page  is  also  a 
content  that  I  wish  to  fulfill  as 
well  as  1  possibly  can.  Outside 
of  these  two  occupations,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  an  occa¬ 
sional  article  on  subjects  which 
are  of  interest  to  me  and  to 
others." 


Undercover  to  Underground 

PROBLEMS  of  enemy-fomented 

disunity  that  threatens  our 
hopes  for  a  constructive  peace 
form  the  solid  substratum  of  a 
new  strip — the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribute  Syndicate’s  first 
daily  adventure  strip — ^ne  of 
two  strips  announced  this  week 
which  turn  from  war  combat  to 
come  to  grips  with  homefront 
situations. 

John  Roy  Carlson,  who  wrote 
the  sensational  best-seller,  “Un¬ 
der  Cover,”  will  author  “Under¬ 
ground,”  as  the  feature  will  be 
called. 

Jumping  off  to  an  action  start 
with  the  first  June  4  release, 
the  fictional  story  will  relate  the 
efforts  of  an  engineer  drafted 
from  war  work  to  aid  the  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  to  uncover  the  sources  of 
defeatist  and  seditious  pam¬ 
phlets.  ’The  engineer  will  be 
aided  by  his  best  girl  and  a 
newspaper  friend. 

Says  the  syndicate :  “  ‘Under¬ 
ground’  will  be  based  on  actual 
happenings  in  the  Nazi-Fascist 
organizations  where  Carlson,  to 
warn  U.  S.  government  agents, 
worked  with  the  plotters  and  ex¬ 
posed  their  methods. 

To  spotlight  the  swift  tempo, 
George  Merkle,  experienced 
newspaper  comic  artist,  illus¬ 
trates  the  adventures  with  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  black  and  white  con¬ 
trast  and  atmosphere  shots. 

The  strip  will  be  released  in 
four-  and  five-column  sizes,  six 
times  a  week. 


Pacific  to  Trueburg 

FIRST  new  comic  strip  to  tackle 

the  problems  of  service  men’s 
readjustment  to  life  at  home  will 
be  PM  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  “Hank” 
by  Coulton 
Waugh,  to  begin 
April  30. 

From  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war  to  ser¬ 
vice  hospital  to 
Trueburg,  N.  J., 
it  will  take  the 
title  hero,  then 
later  move  him 
as  a  truck  driver 
around  the 
country.  A  d  - 
venture,  love, 
humor,  suspense  and  the  day-to- 
day  life  of  ordinary  people  will 
be  the  ingredients  of  the  strip, 
but  the  accent  will  be  on  charac¬ 
ter  and  situation — and  a  strik¬ 
ingly  different  art  treatment 
will  provide  that  accent. 

Triple-threat  Coulton  Waugh, 
painter,  author  and  cartoonist, 
who  is  forever  wandering  about 
subways,  drug  stores  and  garages 
with  an  art  note  book  under  his 
arm,  and  has  been  working  for 
more  than  a  year  on  a  history  of 


Waugh 


comic  strips  for  MacMillan,  has 
developed  some  interesting  theo¬ 
ries  about  what  makes  for  good 
comic  art: 

“I  want  to  design  the  whole 
strips  to  produce  design — Krazy 
part  of  a  design.  ’There  are  not 
many  attempts  in  the  comic 
.strips  to  produce  design — Krazy 
Kat  did.  That  was  my  favorite 
strip.  The  business  of  the  comic 
strip  is  to  reduce  everything  to 
the  simple  form.  I  think  it’s  the 
business  of  the  design  to  accent 
the  character  and  situation  at  a 
glance.  (“Poster  appeal,”  inter¬ 
jected  Ed  Levin,  syndicate  man¬ 
ager  and  PM  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  ) 

“To  get  a  new  character  I  go 
into  the  subways  and  actually 
draw  them.  I  want  the  people 
of  America  to  stream  into  the 
strip.  My  career  is  as  a  painter 
and  I  want  to  put  all  I  know  into 
the  strip.” 

Waugh  learned  that  character 
was  most  important  during  the 
nine  years  he  turned  out  “Dickie 
Dare”  for  AP  Newsfeatures. 
The  first  batch  of  strips  he 
brought  in  fetched  a  snort  from 
the  comics  editor.  “Deadpan,” 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  one 
face  after  another,  “Deadpan! 
Deadpan!  Deadpan!  Deadpan!” 

His  experience  in  writing 
dates  from  the  sea  stories  he 
once  wrote  and  illustrated  for 


Hank 


Boy’s  Life,  and  for  which  he 
earned  the  background  by  being 
shipwrecked  off  Cape  Hatteras 
and  coming  down  from  New¬ 
foundland  in  winter  in  a  sail¬ 
boat  with  three  of  the  crew  of 
five  seasick. 

’The  strip  will  be  serviced  in 
four-  and  five-column  sizes. 

Plastic  Plates 

DEVELOPMENT  of  plastic 

plates  by  King  Features  for 
syndicate  use  was  one  of  the  last 
projects  of  the  late  J.  V.  Con¬ 
nolly.  ’The  plates  as  well  as 
mats  will  now  be  used  for  send¬ 
ing  top  features  to  weeklies  and 
small  dailies,  but  lack  of  critical 
materials  will  delay  the  service 
of  plastics  to  larger  newspapers. 
Vinylite  plates  were  the  type 
chosen,  lightweight,  resistant  to 
moisture  and  solvents,  rigid,  non¬ 
shrinkage,  easily  curved,  quali¬ 
ties  which  Mr.  Connolly  believed 
would  make  them  invaluable  in 
overseas  syndication.  One  or 
two  of  the  smaller  syndicates 
have  already  made  use  of  these 
plates. 

IDITOR  ft  I 


Underground 


Notes  and  Personals 

NCWC,  as  the  National  Catholic 

Welfare  Conference  News  Ser 
vice  is  briefly  called,  last  week 
celebrated  its  silver  jubilee.  Be¬ 
gun  just  after  World  War  1  to 
serve  Catholic  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  service  expanded  un¬ 
til  it  was  serving  papers  in  some 
30  countries  prior  to  the  present 
war. 

Charles  H.  Goren,  Chkuo 
Tribune-New  York  News  Sthsi- 
cate  bridge  columnist,  Monday 
won  for  the  first  time  the  Na¬ 
tional  Masters  Individual  Con¬ 
tract  Bridge  Tournament.  .  . . 
Robert  S.  Allen,  formerly  teamed 
with  Drew  Pearson  in  i  he  "Wash¬ 
ington  Merry  -  Go  -  Round”  col¬ 
umn  ( then  handled  by  UFS,  now 
by  Bell  )  was  captured  April  7 
but  liberated  a  few  days  later 
Recently  promoted  from  a  major 
to  a  lieutenant  colonel,  Allen  is 
on  Gen.  Patton’s  staff  in  Military 
Intelligence. 

New  serials:  William  L 
White’s  controversial  book,  “Re¬ 
port  on  the  Russians,”  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  in  24  instal¬ 
ments,  beginning  April  23.  . . . 
“Unlovingly  Yours”  by  Frank  R 
Adams,  new  CT-NYN  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  serial  and  a  romantic  who¬ 
dunit.  .  .  .  Thelma  Thompson's 
“Give  Us  ’This  Night,”  romantic 
drama  against  the  background 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Foun^- 
tion,  by  AP  Newsfeatures  begin¬ 
ning  May  17,  .  ,  .  Rob  Eden’s  lat¬ 
est,  “Miss  Madcap,  ’  in  36  install¬ 
ments  through  the  Register  oad 
Tribune  syndicate. 
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SURE 


AS  A  MARINERS  COMPASS 


have  learned  to  trust  it  through  the 
years.  Whiskies  of  such  rare  excel* 
lence  and  good  taste  as  Seagram’s  7 
Crown  and  Seagram’s  5  Crown  are 
outstanding  examples  of  the 
Seagram  tradition. 

To  be  sure  of  America’s  finest 
whiskey  in  these  uncertain  days, 
you  need  only  ask:”/s  it  Seagram’s?’' 


Through  storm  and  fog  and  sleet 
and  black  of  night,  the  pilot  puts 
his  faith  in  a  needle  — a  tiny  mag¬ 
netic  needle  that  fingers  the  way  to 
safety.  Today  faith  . . .  faith  in  the 
name  on  a  label,  is  man’s  surest  and 
truest  guide  to  pre-war  whiskey 
quality. 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago. 


the  House  of  Seagram  adopted  this 
creed:  "Make  finer  whiskies-^  make 
them  taste  better!”  Because  Seagram’s 
has  practised  this  policy,  sincerely 
and  consistently  since  1857,  men 
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SURE 


Sttfrtm’t  5  Cr«wn  BUndti  Whiskey,  72  54%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits,  86.8  Proof.  Seagram’s  7  Crown  Blended  Whiskey.  6S%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits,  86.8  Proof. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  16 


Entry  is  through  Wheaties  box 
top  and  ten  cents.  The  agency 
is  Knox  -  Reeves  Advertising, 
Minneapolis. 

JOBvertising 

IN  A  CURRENT  newspaper  ad, 
Walteb  M.  Swertfager  Co., 
New  York  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency,  sets  forth 
its  ideas  on  what  it  calls  the 
coming  concept  of  advertising, 
“JOBvertising.”  The  title  is 
defined  as  “advertising  that  will 
convince  America  of  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  spending  .  .  .  will  create 
the  unprecedented  sales  neces¬ 
sary  to  guarantee  Jobs  for  our 
millions  of  returning  service 
men  as  well  as  for  our  millions 
here  at  home.”  Reprints  of  the 
insertion  will  be  sent  to  leading 
advertisers.  The  agency  is  con¬ 
templating  more  ads  on  the 
same  subject. 

Attention,  Smokers 

VIA  a  500-line  ad  in  newspapers 
in  aipproxim'ttelv  lOO  •-’ajor 
markets,  P.  Lorillard  Co.  is 
announcing  that  Old  Gold  s  will 
again  be  wrapped  in  aluminum 
foil — for  the  first  time  since  the 
war.  Aluminum  will  replace 
the  cellophane  covering,  the  ad 
explains,  during  the  summer 
months  and  the  cellophane,  of 
which  there  is  not  enough  for 
year-round  packaging  use,  will 
be  held  over  until  winter.  Ads 
will  appear  twice  in  each  paper. 
Purpose  of  the  insertion  is  to 
dispel  rumors  that  the  foil 
package  is  a  black  market  item. 
The  agency  is  Lennen  &  Mit¬ 
chell.  Inc. 

Multiple-Use  Plastic 
A  NATIONAL  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  soon  be  undertaken 
by  the  Freydberg  Bros. -Strauss. 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  introduce  its 
new  piastic  product.  Plexon.  To 
be  emphasized  is  the  adaptabil¬ 
ity  of  the  product  and  its  mul¬ 
tiple  uses.  Following  up  the 
first  ad  in  the  April  Vogue  will 
be  a  full  page,  full  color  ad  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine. 
S.  Richard  Stern  is  the  agency. 


The  Winners 

THE  FTTI*«JTTtTRE  STOWF"!  rtTTn.D 

of  New  York,  composed  of  four 
local  furniture  stores,  took  full 
page  ad  space  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News  this  week  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  winners  of  a  teen¬ 
ager  decorating  contest  which  it 
has  sponsored  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education.  The  ad  pictures 
the  first-prize  room,  the  nine 
top-raters  and  the  judges,  be¬ 
sides  explaining  the  details  of 
the  competition. 

Father's  Day  “ne-in 

TYING  in  with  Father’s  Day, 

M.  Nirenberg  &  Sons,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  Lion  of 
Troy  shirts,  will  release  two 
special  newspaper  ads  the  early 
part  of  June.  To  run  in  news¬ 
papers  in  14  to  16  key  cities, 
copy  will  feature  the  caption, 
“This  shirt  belongs  to  Daddy.” 


Via  Williams  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 

Shortage  Explanation 
SCHEDULING  800  newspapers, 
♦he  P.  H.  H»NF<a  Co.  plans  to 
release  on  April  30  a  campaign 
explaining  why  its  dealers’ 
stocks  may  be  low  this  season. 
As  the  20  and  30-inch  insertions 
report,  best  customers  of  the 
company  today  are  the  Army, 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
Ads  are  illustrated  with  sketches 
of  men  of  various  outfits  in  ac¬ 
tion,  each  featuring  the  insignia 
and  work  of  a  particular  branch 
of  the  service.  The  art  work 
was  done  by  men  who  are  in  or 
have  recently  returned  from  bat¬ 
tle  zones,  including  Howard 
Baer,  Lawrence  Beal  Smith,  Joe 
Jones  and  Harold  van  Schmidt. 
Ads  are  headlined  “The  Army 
(Navy,  Marines)  knows  where 
a  big  share  of  Hanes  production 
is  going.”  The  agency  is  N. 
W.  Ayer,  Philadelphia. 

Pin-up  Promotion 
WALTER  ’Thornton  Modfi, 
Agency,  New  York,  will  open 
a  new  campaign  April  26  to 
promote  its  pin-up  cover  giris. 
Ads  of  300  lines  will  run  weekly 
in  local  dailies.  Through  S. 
Duane  Lyon,  New  York. 

Union  Voice 

’THE  United  Office  and  PRores- 
sioNAL  Workers  of  America 
(C.I.O. )  has  prepared  an  adver¬ 
tising  campa’gn  Hpclar'”**  the 
opening  of  Its  salary  informa¬ 
tion  department  to  serve  white 
coilar  workers  and  their  err- 
plover®.  Pwqll  ad'  '>*•“ 

now  appearing  in  all  New  York 
dailies  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  Later  in  the  month  the 
group  plans  to  use  subway  cards 
and  radio  spot  announcements. 
Moss  and  Arnold  is  the  agency. 

Agency  Appointments 
MAGAZINE  REPEATING  RA¬ 
ZOR  CO.,  manufacturer  of 
Schick  Injector  razors  and 
blades,  to  Ivey  &  Ellington.  Inc., 
effective  June  21.  .  .  Westfield 
Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  West- 
field,  Mass.,  to  the  Walter  M. 
Swertfager  Co.  .  .  Castle  Films, 
Inc.,  maker  of  home  movies,  to 
Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc.  .  .  .  Knick¬ 
erbocker  ^deral  Savings  & 
Loan  Assn.,  New  York  City,  to 
Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.;  news¬ 
papers.  magazines,  direct  mail 
.  .  .  Whttehai.l  Phab'^acai  Co., 
a  division  of  American  Home 
Products,  Inc.,  to  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  on  Hair  Groom. 

Acrobat  Shoe  Co.,  a  division 
of  General  Shoe  Corp.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  to  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan.  .  .  .  Strong,  Cobb  &  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Standard  Brands. 
Inc.,  to  Murray  Breese  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.  .  .  .  Dixon-Bartlett 
Co.,  Baltimore,  manufacturer  of 
Hill  and  Dale  shoes,  to  S.  E. 
Roberts,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  effec¬ 
tive  May  1.  .  .  .  P”RLT''  Sfryice 
Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  In- 
galls-Miniter  Co.,  Boston. 

Turco  T'-'-  r  An¬ 

geles,  to  Brisacher,  Van  Norden 
&  Staff,  Los  Angeles,  to  direct 
advertising  on  consumer  pack¬ 
aged  cord'  P^n^-SFRAY  Co., 
Inc.,  Fairfield,  maker  of  Peda- 
Spray  solution,  to  the  agency’s 
New  York  oflfice. 


Among  AdvertisingFolk 


Research  Head 

MARION  HARPER.  JR,,  has 
been  appointed  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  central  re¬ 
research  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mc¬ 
Cann  -  Erickson, 
Inc.  Mr.  Harper 
has  been  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  copy  and 
radio  research 
division  and  has 
supervised  the 
McCann  -  Erick¬ 
son  Continuing 
Studies  of  read¬ 
er  interest  in 
Harper  magazine  and 
newspaper  a  d  - 
vertising  as  well  as  their  con¬ 
tinuing  study  of  radio  listening. 

Five  Win  Scholorshios 
DOROTHY  L.  BOGART,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Co., 
is  the  winner  of  the  $100  scholar¬ 
ship  for  further  advertising 
study  in  New  York  schools  pre¬ 
sent^  by  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York,  Inc. 

Winners  of  the  second  prizes 
of  $50  scholarships  were:  Bettie 
Johnson,  secretary  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Charm  mag¬ 
azine,  and  Mabel  Whiteside, 
Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.  TTiird 
prize  scholarships,  also  $50  each, 
went  to  Rosemary  Godsil,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Sonotone  Corp.,  and  Alice 
F^ichenbach,  chief  record  clerk 
in.  the  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

Ninteen  had  entered  the  com¬ 
petition  after  completing  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  16th  Annual  Survey 
of  Advertising  Course  for  Wom¬ 
en. 

In  New  Spots 

GLEN  B.  WINSHIP,  for  the  past 
nine  years  in  charge  of  bank 
advertising.  New  York  Times, 
to  Gunn-Mears  Advertising  to 
e.'tablish  a  financial  advertising 
division.  .  .  .  Stephen  B.  Josephs 
from  the  production  department. 
J  Walter  Thompson,  to  the  for¬ 
eign  department  traffic  staff. 
♦''cCann-EF’ck'on,  New  York. 
Emerson  Low  to  the  agency’s 
foreign  department  as  account 
executive.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Gotham  agency.  .  .  . 
Barnet  M.  Daniels  from  copy¬ 
writer,  International  Nickel  Co,, 
to  creative  staff.  Dickie-Ray- 
mond,  Inc.,  New  York. 

C.  W.  Culpepper  back  to  Hill- 
man-Shane-Breyer,  Los  Angeles, 
as  director  of  research  and 
media  after  a  temporary  leave 
of  absence.  Nancy  Holme  to  the 
agency’s  space-buying  depart¬ 
ment  and  Mrs.  Mar.torie  Hesse 
Owen  from  publicity  and  pro¬ 
motion,  the  May  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  to  the  agency  as  publicity 
director.  .  .  .  Alfred  Eichler 
from  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  to  the 
New  York  office  of  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample. 

Capt.  Ned  Doyle,  USMCR 
( formerly  advertising  manager 
of  Look),  after  two  years  in  the 
Pacific,  to  account  executive. 
Grey  Advertising.  .  ,  ,  Edwin  P. 
Leader  from  account  executive. 


William  Hoffman  &  AsjocUtti 
Chicago,  to  Bankers  Life  Co 
Des  Moines,  as  advertising 
ager,  ,  ,  ,  Richard  L.  Mffa 
from  assistant  vice-DnuMf,. 
Albers  Milling  Co,,  to  merchjo- 
dising  supervisor  for  picUj 
coast  clients  of  Young  &  Ruj,,. 
cam.  ,  ,  ,  Donald  F.  Stbwloi, 
Richard  H.  Neehly  and  Loe 
Corey  also  to  the  San  Prancixc 
staff  as  art  director,  copy  t 
rector  and  media  buyer,  re 
spectively. 

Promotions 

W.  H,  REID  and  J,  R.  Chaiui 
account  executives,  to  dine 
tors  of  Fpitzer  &  Mills,  Ltd,,  Te 
ronto  office.  Mr,  Reid  hu  bM 
with  the  agency  since  1928,  tod 
was  named  general  manager  in 
1943.  Mr.  Charles  joined  tie 
organization  in  1941.  .  .  .  Rotor 
W.  Holbrook  to  executive  vice 
president  of  Compton  Advertie 
ing. 

Personals 

PVT.  HAROLD  MARSHALL 
president  (on  leave)  erf  Hie 
old  Marshall  Advertising,  New 
York,  first  learned  of  the  arrinl 
of  daughter  Jane — born  Feb.  27- 
through  the  columns  of  Stm 
and  Stripes.  Marshall  is  with 
the  G-2  Section,  Replacemeni 
and  Training  Command 
MTOUSA,  in  Italy. 

Agency  Changes 
ABBOTT  KIMBALL  CO.,  Inc 
California  office  has  moved  to 
the  Transamerica  Building.  64t 
South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angelet 
Merchandising  AovERTisoa  u- 
nounces  removal  to  new  quie 
ters  at  173  West  Madison  SI. 
Chicago  2,  as  of  April  21. 

Will  Burgess  and  Co.,  New 
York,  has  expanded  its  scope  to 
include  complete  advertisini 
agency  service  and  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York. 

Ralph  L.  Wolfe  &  Associate. 
Inc.,  Detroit,  has  become  Wolfe 
Jickling-Dow  &  Conkey,  Inc.  All 
present  officers  of  the  agency 
continue.  Clifford  S.  Brows, 
art  director,  has  been  named 
vice-president. 

New  Agencies 

PETER  R.  MILLER,  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  press  secretary  to 
Gov.  Harry  Kelly  of  Michigin. 
and  James  N.  Motschall  hive 
opened  the  Motschall  &  Miller 
agency  with  offices  in  the  David 
Stott  Building,  Detroit. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINI 

will  again  be  offered  to  o-.' 
American  :u->tomfr> 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  Mllb 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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Good  Neighbor  Policy ..  .^2:^  work! 


COMES  TROUBLE,  and  man  often  shows  his 
better  side. 

We  had  a  fire  in  “Our  Town”  the  other  night — a 
whopper.  It  didn’t  spare  a  thing  in  the  Sanford  home 
except  Mrs.  Sanford  and  her  two  small  children — 
thank  Heaven — who  found  themselves  with  nothing 
but  the  night  clothes  on  their  backs.  But  the  neigh¬ 
bors  pitched  in  and  gave  them  food  and  a  place  to 
sleep. 

Next  day,  the  local  newspaper  carried  a  front  page 
story  about  the  tragedy,  mentioning  there  was  no 
insurance  and  that  Sergeant  Sanford  was  in  the 
South  Pacific. 


Within  a  week,  the  newspaper  had  received  con¬ 
tributions  from  practically  every  citizen  in  “Our 
Town”  who  could  afford  to  make  one — and  a  few 
who  could  not.  There  was  enough  money  to  finance 
a  new  small  home  and  furnish  it  simply — enough  to 
make  one  small  family  and  a  pretty  busy  husband 
very  happy. 


It’s  always  that  way  in  “Our  Town.”  The  local 
newspaper  is  that  close.  Seems  awfully  sensible  to 
use  it  if  you  want  to  get  close  to  these  folks,  too. 


CXir  Town,’’Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  CoatesviUe  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Both  West  and  East 
Advertising  Honors  FDR 

continued  from  page  14 


'^erthrtU  HmnorrKagt 
U  Fatal  To  Rootevtk 


fal/rmtaocy 


^  words  beneath;  “Younkers  of  store-closing  and  memorial  1882- April  12,  1945.’*  By  ettly 

_  '  .  ^  •  r>  .w  shares  America’s  deep  sorrow  in  ads  placed  by  advertisers  not  Friday  morning  display  pennt- 

farmer  west  in  Denver  the  untimely  loss  of  our  great  slated  for  insertions  that  day.  nel  were  ready  to  unveil  m, 

was  expres^  by  W  leader.  He  has  held  us  together.  The  News,  the  one  exception,  displays  in  the  windows  at  eiflie 

publisher,  who  ug  keep  united  to  preserve  ran  only  amusement  ads  in  Fri-  side  of  the  store's  entrance.  Eich 

,,  f  the  ideals  for  which  he  gave  his  day’s  paper  and  reported  elimi-  contained  a  manunoth  wkik 

K*  life.”  nating  26  full  pages,  none  of  plaster  eagle,  an  American  Ik 

threw  out  No  advertising  losses  were  sus-  which  it  will  attempt  to  make  and  a  quotation  from  a  Roar 

Kday“  mosXarcop?wa1“^^  tain^"1r?hoenii?Triz  up.  velt  speech  while  one 

the  tribute  nature  *^Also  the  I’’!®  -  Dallas,  Tex.,  though  in  Not  only  did  American  busi- 

morning  Rocky  Mountain  News  e®®!*  1*^®  ‘I'®®®  ®1^1®*  memorial  ness  pay  tribute  to  Franklin  sculpture  of  hit 

droDoed  Quantities  of  aHvertis-  ads  and  store  closing  announce-  Delano  Roosevelt  in  the  days 

Wnd.  Si;  Stor'  mm's  '^5  i"*  ‘‘“i'’'  pSenf  "icauS  .S 

ter  “We  virtuallv  turned  our  Times  Herald  on  Friday  dropped  Canada.  As  an  ’^''itor  &  Pub-  Presm^,  retaura  nai  sot 

complete  edition  over  to  the  2.504  lines,  about  50  retail  ads.  lisher  correspondent  put  it, 

President’s  death  ”  on  request  and  replaced  them  The  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  i 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  con-  memorial  copy,  all  of  which  overspread  the  city  was  iS 

siderable  amount  of  the  news-  which  made  it  necessa^  for  the  reflect^  in  a  vast  flow  of  special  ^  relord  *  As 

papers’  advertising  is  taken  on  p?P®®  !  advertising  staff  to  work  advertising  in  the  newspapers.  q^P^ce  one  of  her  first 
schedules  permitting  a  three-  Thursday  and  into  Friday  morn-  Department  stores  and  other  Friday  was  to  write  a  compkk 
day  insertion  leeway  in  case  of  me.  large  advertisers  used  photo-  procedure  report  for  use  in^ 

emergencies  the  Des  Moines  graphs  and  poetical  quotations  to  event  of  similar  national  cal» 

Register  and  Tribune  did  not  '^*®f  m®.®'  advertising  except  express  their  grief  and  apprecia-  trophes  in  the  future, 

have  to  use  this  provision  and  ®  tribute  in  the  Friday  tion  of  the  President’s  life  and  Manv  were  the  stores  Ism 

carried  all  advertising  as  Tn  ®"d  small,  which  emptied  it 

plMn^.  the  display  advertising  one  window  and  displiyid 

On  Saturday  though  these  pa-  however,  the  news  canw  too  late  far  exceeded  the  usual  on  the  jp  ^  ^  black-draped  photqpipk 

papers  too  had  many  memorial  *'®**  ^wo  days  following  his  death,  pf  the  Presidentia  flag  dniiid 

ads.  among  them  a  dramatic  full-  schedule  of  the  Constitution,  but  in  Montreal  some  Arms  who  had  ^pd  tied  with  black  ribbon^ 
page  sponsored  by  Younkers,  the  ?°me  substitutions  of  memorial  never  before  been  newspaper  ad-  simple  card  expressing  tribnli 
department  store.  ^ertisers  took  space  to  pay  trib-  to  the  late  Commander-ln-Chld 

VlrtuHlly  filling  the  spsce  w&s  niHde.  All  dds  were  cut  S&tur  ute.  g 

an  oval  reproduction  of  a  paint-  dav,  however,  and  in  the  Jour-  Among  the  overt  evidences  of  r*..* 

ing  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  these  ^o®®^  o®  national  copy,  sadness  among  New  York  busi-  ne»cn  S  rapers  ^Ut 

_ _ _  with  a  minor  exception,  were  nesses  in  addition  to  their  news-  Paul  Joseph  Goebbels's  horn 

_  _  carried  either  Friday  or  Satur-  paper  advertising  were  numer-  propaganda  has  suffered  anothn 

|say  IwllSIkhlltaOTt  HH  d®y>  Friday  there  were  some  ous  window  displays  of  signifi-  setback.  German  publishers  wm 
"Si  tribute  insertions.  cance.  notified  last  week  that  thtii 

I  In  St.  Louis,  major  city  of  Mr.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  worked  newspapers  will  be  limited  ti 
Truman’s  home  state,  advertis-  with  such  speed  upon  receiving  two  pages  seven  days  a  weet 

ing  generally  was  cut  down  or  the  first  flash  of  the  President’s  - 

changed.  The  Post-Dispatch  left  death  that  before  the  first  news- 
out  eight  pages  Friday,  the  Star-  papers  reached  the  streets,  work- 
Times  eliminated  some  retail  men  had  transformed  the  corner 
and  all  national  copy  Friday,  window  into  a  memorial  one  as 
I  Saturday  and  Monday  and  the  well  as  curtaining  the  others  un- 

Globe  -  Democrat,  because  of  a  til  they  too  could  be  re-done. 

}  paper  kitty  which  enabled  it  to  According  to  Sidney  Ring  in  the 

increase  the  size  of  its  Friday  display  department,  the  job, 
paper,  left  out  none.  However-,  which  took  three-quarters  of  an 
on  Saturday  it  had  no  local  mer-  hour  and  was  completed  just 
chandise  advertising  and  72  local  after  6:30  Thursday  evening,  was 
advertisers  cut  down  from  about  unprecedented 
6.000  lines  to  a  900-llne  group  ad  The  Fifth  Avenue  bank  of 
giving  the  time  of  Roosevelt  ser-  windows  later  were  decorated 
''*®®s-  with  wreaths  and  famous  quo- 


TIME 
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Think  of  Paper -Salvage 

In  Nation-Wide  Terms 


When  a  one  individual  or  a  one  enterprise  thinks  of  paper  SAVING,  paper 
SALVAGE,  the  temptation  is  to  say; — “What  little  WE  can  do  is  neglig¬ 
ible.”  War,  however,  must  look  at  things  in  the  large.  What  can  an  entire 
NATION  do,  in  the  aggregate. 

The  newspapers  of  America,  with  the  demand  for  News  far,  far  greater  than 
ever  before,  have,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  sacrifice,  observed  this  essential 
conservation  often,  because  of  deliberately  censored  advertising  space,  at 
appreciable  financial  loss.  Yet  News  had  been  kept  flowing. 

Visualize,  however,  the  gigantic  power  for  paper  salvage  and  conservation, 
in  terms  of  what  EVERY  newspaper,  EVERYWHERE,  across  the  map,  can  do 
through  editorialized  messages  to  their  individual  communities  ...  to  factories, 
farms,  merchants,  public  institutions,  homes. 

With  Victory  on  the  horizon,  although  by  no  means  achieved,  and  with 
the  practical  NEED  for  paper  conservation  and  salvage,  America’s  newspapers 
are  urged  to  continue  the  battle  and  to  make  ALL  people  in  aU  fields  conscious 
of  their  individual  part  in  the  program.  Through  no  other  channel  could  such 
satisfactory  results  be  achieved. 


USE  LESS  PAPER  — SAVE  ALL  WASTEPAPER 
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Due  from  real  estate  agents  . 

Due  from  The  Associated  Press  . . 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  on  Investments  . 
Investments  m  Mortgages — book  value 

Active  mortgages  . 

Less: 

Reserve  for  possible  losses  . $90,8 

Reserve  for  real  estate  taxes  .  5 


ASSESSMENT  increases,  in  ef*  mark.  Domestic  news  collection 
feet  since  July,  boosted  the  costs  increased  $100,000  during 
operating  fund  of  the  Associated  the  year  and  news  distribution 
Fi-ess  to  the  all*time  high  of  a'«o  cost  $100,000  more  than  in 
$12,559,434  in  1944,  according  to  1943. 

the  report  of  R.  G.  Rankin  Co..  Excess  assessments  amounting 
certified  public  accountants.  to  $339,913  were  added  to  the 
While  assessment  revenue  in-  previous  balance  of  $294,766  and 
creased  $847,000  from  that  of  out  of  this  fund  $500,000  was 
1943,  when  it  amounted  to  $11,-  earmarked  for  development  of 
711,586,  the  cost  of  collecting  service.  The  detailed  flnancial 
foreign  news  Jumped  nearly  statement  prepared  for  the  an- 
$500,000,  passing  the  $2,000,000  nual  meeting  follows; 


Investments  in  Real  Estate . 

(Including  balance*  aggregating  $28,- 
944.40  due  on  conditional  sales  con¬ 
tracts) 

Less: 

Reserve  for  depreciation  on  buildings..  24,767.14 
Reserve  for  real  estate  taxes  .  891.74 


Total  Fund,  available  for  |>ensions — Exhibit  1) 


Exhibit  “D” 

EMPUIYXIS'  BENEriT  FUND 
STATEMENT  OP  EEVENUE  AND  EXPENSES 
POE  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1944 

Revenue 

Interest  earned  on: 

United  State*  Government  securities  .  $  81,: 

Mortgages  .  33,! 

Loans  .  1 

Rental  income,  jess  expenses  including  provision 

for  depreciation  on  buildings  . 

(Contribution  from  The  Associated  Press . 

Miscellaneous  income  . 


ExRtRIT  "A” 
BALANCE  SHEET 

AS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1944 

ASSETS 

Current  Assets: 

Cash: 

On  deposit . 

Petty  cash  working  funds  and  advances . 

Investments — United  State*  Government 

Securities — book  V'lue  . 

(par  value  $2,836,800.00) 

Accounts  receivable — supplemental  services,  etc. 

Accrued  interest  receivable  on  investments . 

Total  Current  Assets  .  . 

Investments  in  and  Advances  to  Subsidiaries 
(adjusted  by  results  of  operations) 

Press  Association,  Inc.,  La  Prensa  Asociada,  Inc., 

and  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.  . 

Associated  Pres*  of  Great  Britain,  Ltd . 

Aasociated  Press,  G.m.b.H.,  Germany . 

Fixed  Assets  - 

Teletype  and  wirephoto  equipment,  furniture 

and  fixtures— St  the  nominal  value  of . 

TOTAL  . 


$  U5,1MJ» 

I.OUIJ 

1»,IM1.U 

1.4»2J! 

iJMiuii 


spenses 

Pensions  . 

Provision  for  possible  losses  on  mortgages 
Miscellaneous  . 


83.44131 


Sl.lUJi 

141.944.11 

62,95(U 

132.177.11 
4,448395.1; 

$4380371.11 


.4 dd— excess  of  proceeds  over  book  value  on  disposi¬ 
tion  of  United  State*  Government  securities  . . . . 


Deduct — excess  of  book  value  over  proceeds  of  real 

estate  sold  (net)  . 

Net  Amount  added  to  fund  during  year  . 

Balance  of  Fund,  January  1,  1944  . 

Balance  of  Fund,  December  31,  1944 — Exhibit  C. . . 


and  business  will  be  crowded 
into  a  single  session  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  the  headquarters,  370 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

Linwood  1.  Noyes,  ironuood 
(Mich.)  Globe,  is  serving  his 
second  term  as  president,  with 
W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howud 
Newspapers,  next  in  line  as  vice 
president.  Edwin  S.  Friendlj, 
New  York  Sun,  is  treasurer,  and 
Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  secretary. 

The  present  board  of  directors 
comprises:  David  W.  Howe. 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Prat: 
F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ooii 
Spectator;  E.  M.  Antrim,  Chtcsfo 
Tribune;  W.  F.  Schmick,  Bslii- 
more  Sun;  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jee 
sey  City  Jersey  Journal;  Charles 
P.  Manship,  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State  -  Times;  C.  F.  Mc<]ahill 
Cleveland  News;  Ted  Deaky, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  Easton  ( Pa. )  Expreai,  and 
S.  R.  Winch,  Portland  Oregm 
Journal. 


12?  AP-ANPA  Meetings 
=  Are  Mapped  Out 

continued  from  page  15 


LIABILITIES 

Carrent  Liabilities 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses  . 

Reserve  for  Federal  and  state  social  security  taxes 

Due  to  Employees’  Benefit  Fund . 

Total  Current  Liabilities  . 

Debenture  Bonds— due  January  I,  2000 
(interest  at  .4%  araiv^) 

Issued  and  outstanding 

Series  “B”  .  $  3, 

Series  “C”  .  242, 

Deferred  Income 

Assessments  for  194$  collected  in  advance . 

Reserves  for: 

Emergency  fund  . 2,200, 

Equipment  . .'ll .  429, 

Development  of  service  .  $00. 

Excess  of  Assessments 
Held  for  Credit  to  Members 

Balance,  January  1,  1944  294, 

Add:  Excess  of  assessments  for  the  veai^ 

Exhibit  B  .  339, 

634, 

Deduct:  Transfer  to  reserve  for 

development  of  service .  $00, 

TOTAL  . 

Exhibit  “B" 

STATXMBNT  OF  REVENUB  AND  EXPENSES 
POa  THE  VEAE  ENDED  DBCEMBER  31,  1944 

Revenue 

Assessments  . 

Interest  on  United  States  Government  securities. 


$41390.89  Tribune;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas 
19,031.14  City  (Mo.)  Times;  L.  K.  Nichol- 
701,076.69  son.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Port¬ 
land  ( Ore. )  Oregonian,  and  Stu¬ 
art  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.) 
24S,4S0.00  Telegram. 

These  six  have  been  re-nomin- 
197,724.19  ated.  with  six  additional  names 
on  the  list,  as  required:  Norman 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times; 

3  129,408.72  Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville  ( Ky. ) 
’  ’  Courier-Journal;  T.  E.  Nowels, 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade;  Arthur  R.  Treanor, 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  and 
Howard  C.  Rice,  Brattleboro 
134.680.23  <Vt.)  Reformer. 

$4,408,339.83  Mr.  Rice  is  named  to  compete 

-  with  Mr.  Perry  as  the  director 

for  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des 
il2,$$9,434.89  Moines  (la.)  Register,  was  or- 
$7,233.$2  iginally  nominated  for  a  direc- 
12,616,668.41  torship  but  asked  that  his  name 
be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Chandler 
was  substituted. 

The  nominating  committee 
comprised;  Henry  Walser,  Hazle¬ 
ton  ( Pa. )  Standard  -  Sentinel, 
chairman;  Curtis  B.  Johnson, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  sec¬ 
retary;  Frank  L.  Rogers,  Glov- 
ersville  (N.  Y.)  Leader  Republl- 
12,276,7$4.58  can;  Harold  E.  Fitzgerald,  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Press;  John  D.  Ew- 
i  339,913.83  ing,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times;  W. 

H.  Cowles,  Jr.,  Spokane  (Wash.) 

.  Chronicle;  W.  W.  Knorpp,  Phoe- 
1  nix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  and  John 
(  W.  Potter,  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
$  18,867.83,  Argus. 

3,$$l,90S.63|  Likewise,  the  ANPA’s  59th  an- 
I  nual  meeting  has  been  stripped 
I  of  all  extra-curricular  activities 


Mmestic  news  oollectiou  .  $ 

Foreign  news  collection  . 

News  distribution  . 

Supplemental  service*  . 

Administrative: 

SaUries  . $273,340.80 

Employees’  insurance  and 

pnsion  premium*  .  160,137.06 

Social  security  taxes  and  expenses..  140,801.1$ 

Legal  fees  and  expenses  .  137,119.13 

Other  expenses  .  36,539.63 

Contribution  to  Employees’  Benefit  Fund 
Net  Amount  added  to  Excess  of  Assessments  held  for 
Credit  to  Members — Exhibit  A . 

Exhibit  "C 

BMPUIVXS’  BENEPIT  FUND 

BALANCE  SHEET 
AS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1944 

Cash  on  Deposit . 

United  States  Government  Securities — book  value.. 

(Par  value  $3,$1$,000.00) 

Accounts  Receivable 

Loans  receivable  .  $ 


MATRIX 
MOULDING  PRESS 

Hydraulic,  Direct  Pressure  Typi 

Write  for  illustrated  bull«H> 


there  will  be  the  eventual  prob- 
UZl  S  XkUXl  lem  of  setting  up  a  democratic- 
H  ■  ally  edited  press  service  for  Ger- 

s  Arrmrigt  man  newspapers. 

^  The  Sun’s  London  chief  has 

I  in  the  center  of  the  polit- 

'  ^  CrXXOUl  o  ical*economic  stage  since  the 
April  16 — It  is  al-  war  began.  He  has  seen  London 
minute  to  12  and  change  from  a  center  of  military 
news  to  one  in  which  there  has 
been  a  steady  outpouring  of  po- 
liticai  news.  His  ability  to  cover 
the  many  fertile  facets  of  po¬ 
litical  undercurrents,  emanating 
from  the  nine  exile  governments, 
the  neutrals,  the  British  foreign 
office  and  the  American  embassy, 
won  for  him  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  for  foreign  correspon¬ 
dence  in  1943. 

Looking  to  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod,  Kuh  remarked  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  young  American 
newspaper  men  now  serving  as 
war  correspondents  will  be  qual¬ 
ified  to  continue  as  reporters 
of  the  foreign  field. 

“Those  who  have  brains  and 
are  interested  in  the  world  in 
which  they  live,  and  who  have 
been  training  as  political  corre¬ 
spondents,  will  be  well  qualified 
to  do  the  job,”  he  said.  “Others, 
whose  work  has  forced  them  to 
cover  the  fighting  at  the  fronts 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  political 
aspects  of  the  war,  will  not  have 
these  qualifications.” 


status  of  foreign 
correspondents 
in  Germany  af- 
ter  her  final  de- 
feat  and  to  pro- 
vide  for  a  maxi- 

mum  of  freedom  J| 

reporting  the 
political  * 

serted  Frederick 
Kuh.  chief  of 
the  Chicago 
Sun’s  London 

bureau,  now  in  the  U.  S.  to  cover 
the  San  Francisco  conference. 

“It  is  a  very  complicated 
problem.”  Kuh  told  Editor  & 

PuBUSHER.  “and  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  all  the  answers. 

The  American  officials  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  for  a  maximum  of 
freedom  of  reporting  in  occupied 
Germany,  but  there  are  also 
forces  that  may  in  the  end  prove 
to  be  stronger  as  to  how  exten¬ 
sive  political  censorship  may  be. 

“There  are  those  \Vho  take 
an  extremely  stuffy  view  toward 
freedom  of  press,  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  put  the  widest  possible 
interpretation  on  ‘military  se¬ 
curity’  and  use  that  as  pretext 
for  gagging  the  American  and 
Allied  press.” 

Jurisdiction  a  Problem 
The  problem,  as  Kuh  sees  it, 
is  that  Germany  will  probably 
be  divided  into  four  sectors, 
with  the  Americans.  British, 

Russians  and  French  each  oc¬ 
cupying  one  sector.  Berlin  is 
likely  to  be  the  headquarters  gnce  to  wangle  supplies.  The 
for  the  Allied  ministry  of  gov-  first  effort  was  printed  on  the 
emment,  with  the  city  divided  reverse  side  of  Red  Cross  letter- 
into  four  segments.  “Will  news-  heads  “with  a  broken  down  dup- 
paper  men,  for  instance,  be  per-  Heating  machine.  ’The  art  work 
mitted  to  go  from  one  sector  to  was  done  by  a  patient  fellow 
the  other  and  report  freely,  or  who  cut  stencils  from  cigaret 
will  they  be  subjected  to  cen-  papers.” 

sorship  in  each  sector,  or  a  joint  But  the  first  three  editions  of 
censorship?”  asks  Kuh.  the  paper  proved  its  value 

“The  only  excuse  of  any  cen-  Jarosh  declared,  and  the  staff 
sorship,  if  there  is  such  a  justi-  did  some  branching  out. 
fication,  is  the  safety  of  the  Al-  “An  O.K.  was  received  from 
lied  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  commanding  officer  to  have 
the  armies  of  occupation,”  said  the  paper  printed  on  an  offset 
Kuh.  who  prior  to  the  war  was  press.  After  a  long  search  we 
Berlin  correspondent  for  the  found  on  the  island  a  portable 
United  Press  for  eight  years.  photo-printing  laboratory,  but  it 
“It  is  damned  essential  that 

such  an  excuse  should  not  be  operating  the  lab 

used  as  a  oretext  for  cansizine 

the  censorship  after  30  consecutive  weeks  under 

®  defeated  and  .^3  original  editor  before  illness 

Aiii„  u  •  brought  him  back  to  the  States. 

The  Allies  have  a  companion  *  - 


HARRISBURG 

IS  AT  ITS  ALL-TIME 


In  addition  to  the  basic  industries  of  steel,  railroads, 
farming,  etc.,  there  are  important  military  installations 
of  a  permanent  nature,  that  will  assure  our  working 
people  of  high  level  wages  in  the  post-war  period. 

More  people  with  mbre  money  make  a  good  market 
better.  Cultivate  the  Harrisburg  market  through 


and 

lEnTtiing  Ntwh 

Largest  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  in  Pennsylvania  Outside 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  in  Excess  of 


National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  CO, 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  21,  1945 
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AP  SUMMARIZES  ACTIVITIES  OF  ITS  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS 


continued  from  page  15 
London,  which  copie*  news  throughout 
the  24  hours  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
•Vlnny  notable  news  beats  as  well  as 
bfx>iulcr  coeei^e  resulted  from  the  work 
of  this  station  and  the  prospects  are 
even  more  promising. 

In  the  new*  picture  field,  J.  J.  Wur- 
zel  as  Directing  News  Photo  Exerative, 
considerably  extended  the  production  of 
news  photos  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  other  open  countries  of  the  world. 
Plans  were  made  for  resumption  of  news 
photo  service  in  France,  the  North  Sea 
countries,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  and  Africa.  The  most  modem 
news  photo  plant  outside  the  United 
States  was  installed  in  the  London  build¬ 
ing,  while  the  London  office  as  a  whole 
was  enlarged  and  further  organized  to 
handle  the  increased  staff  and  world 
operations.  Members  of  The  Associated 
Press  receive  their  news  pictures  from 
all  countries  outside  the  western  hem¬ 
isphere  through  the  London  news  picture 
organization  and  its  world-wide  staff  of 
photographers  and  connections. 

The  Associated  Press  news  service  for 
the  British  Isles  is  filed  from  London 
on  a  leased  wire  joining  all  the  London 
newspapers,  and  to  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  national  network  of  leased 
srire*  is  used  in  the  transmission  of  AP 
news  to  the  provincial  newspapers.  This 
is  the  domestic  service,  operated  jointly 
by  American  and  British  editors,  from 
a  desk  immediately  adjoining  the  for¬ 
eign  desk,  which  in  London  is  the  desk 
handing  the  service  to  the  United  States. 
The  news  services  to  Sweden,  France. 
Italy,  Africa,  India,  etc.,  are  distributed 
by  srirdess  and  are  received  in  the  re¬ 
spective  capitals  for  translation  and  de¬ 
livery  by  the  AP  to  the  newspapers  in 
the  countries  served.  These  services  are 
different  in  structure  and,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  separately  beamed,  thus  being 
available  for  additional  tapping  at  new 
territory  opens  within  the  geographical 
range  of  the  individual  services. 

The  world  service  edited  and  distrib¬ 
uted  from  London  it  supervised  by  John 
H.  Colburn  and  Norman  Badderly,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bunnelle.  Col¬ 
burn  is  executive  editor  of  all  news  ser¬ 
vices  transmitted  from  London  and  Bad¬ 
derly  is  news  editor  of  the  home  ser¬ 
vice.  Colburn  organized  the  service  to 
Sweticn  earlier  in  the  year,  assisted  at 
Stockholm  by  Folke  Palm  and  a  staff  of 
•Swetlish  newspapermen.  When  Colburn 
returned  to  London,  Palm  continued  as 
m.inager  and  during  the  year  nearly  30 
Swedish  newspapers  had  subscribed  to 
AP  news  and  pictures. 

On  the  European  continent,  services 
were  started  to  newspapers  in  Paris. 
Brussels  and  Rome.  Bureau  Chief  Ed 
Kennedy,  with  the  assistance  of  Col¬ 
burn,  Tom  Hawkins  of  Bern,  and  a 
group  of  French  journalists  and  trans¬ 
lators,  arrang^  for  reception  and  de¬ 
livery  of  AP  news  and  pictures  to 
French  newspapers  and  English  langu.age 
editions  of  American  and  London  news¬ 
papers.  The  U.S.A  paper  Start  and 
Stripfs  was  publishing  in  Paris  imme¬ 
diately  after  liberation  and  promptly 
began  taking  the  AP  report,  both  from 
London  and  New  York,  together  with 
the  newsfeature  services.  Subsequently, 
Stars  and  Stripes  editions  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Li^e,  Marseilles  and  Besan- 
con,  all  printing  AP  dispatches  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Stars  and  Stripes  at  London  had 
long  been  receiving  the  full  AP  report. 
The  French  edition  of  the  Nets  York 
Herald  Tribune  resumed  publication  by 
featuring  AP  news,  while  12  Paris 
pa|>ers  made  arrangements  to  use  .-VP. 

Pugh  Moore  was  among  the  early  oor- 
resondents  entering  Belgium  and  in  due 
-course  effected  reception  of  news  report 
in  Brussels,  where  it  was  being  used  by 
both  radio  stations  and  newspapers.  Wil¬ 
liam  Boni  represented  AP  in  the  lib¬ 
erated  portion  of  the  Netherlands  and 
also  secured  newspaper  support  for  the 
service  in  several  of  the  smaller  cities. 
Palm  had  meantime  extended  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  Finnish  and  Danish  newspa¬ 
per  representatives'  at  Stockholm  and 
was  serving  papers  in  Helsinki.  Portions 
of  the  report  were  being  picked  up  pri¬ 
vately  in  Denmark.  Agreements  had 
been  made  for  news  and  new*  picture 
services  to  Norway,  to  become  effective 
with  the  return  of  the  government. 

Richard  G.  Hassock  returned  to  Italy 
to  renew  contacts  with  newspaper  owm- 
er*  and  friends  of  many  years  and  suc- 
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oeeded  in  bringing  in  AP  new*  and 
newsfeature  service*  for  the  Rome  and 
Naples  edition*  of  the  Mediterranean 
branch  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Mas- 
sock  also  negotiated  delivery  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  newly  formrf  group  of 
Italian  newspapers,  Agenzia  Nationals 
Di  Stampa  Associata,  and  to  L’Osserva- 
tore  Romano  at  a  separate  arrangement. 
Reiman  Morin  reported  satisfactory  re¬ 
ception  of  the  report  in  Cairo,  where  he 
had  begun  arrangements  to  make  the  re¬ 
port  available  to  several  Egyptian  news- 

Saprrs  and  others  in  the  Levant  States. 

;eceipt  of  the  report  at  Madrid  had 
been  fully  tested  and  Charles  Foltz  was 
in  the  midst  of  negotiations  for  delivery 
of  the  service  to  newspapers.  Luis  Lupi 
had  arranged  for  use  of  the  domestic 
AP  report  at  Lisbon,  to  colonial  Portu¬ 
guese  newspapers,  and  expected  there¬ 
after  to  pick  up  and  deliver  the  .\P 
service  to  .ill  papers  in  Po-figil. 

Intense  Job  in  India 
One  of  the  most  intense  programs  of 
development  occurred  in  India.  Preston 
Grover  had  virtually  covered  that  conti¬ 
nent,  visting  newspapers  in  more  than 
30  cities  and  stimulating  the  mechanical 
and  engineering  facilities  necessary  to  re¬ 
ception  and  delivery  of  the  report.  Suf¬ 
ficient  newspapers  to  establish  the  service 
had  been  secured,  permission  to  copy 
the  report  obtained,  and  assurance  _  of 
internal  tr.ansmission  given.  William 
Phipps  was  transferred  to  New  Delhi 
to  assist  Grover  who,  as  chief  of  bureau, 
became  the  second  wartime  executive 
charged  with  directing  war  front  news 
coverage  and  at  the  same  time  installing 
news  distribution.  Many  prominent  In¬ 
dian  newsnaper  owners  and  editors  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States  during  the  Wl 
anil  winter  and  contributed  greatly  in 
f  cilitating  the  program.  The  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  contiguous  south  cen¬ 
tral  and  eastern  Africa  were  joined  to 
the  world-wide  AP  network  of  news  col¬ 
lection  in  the  assignment  of  Henrv  Tay¬ 
lor  Henry  as  chief  of  bureau  locatH 
with  he.adqiiarters  at  Johannesburg. 
Henry  has  travelled  a  large  part  of  his 
territory  developing  news  sources  and 
exploring  hitherto  untouched  news  fields, 
at  the  same  time  conducting  experiments 
a-’d  tests  with  a  view  of  improving  com¬ 
munication  facilities. 

Snencer  Moosa  from  Chungking,  Yates 
McDaniel  from  .Australia  and  the  Philip- 
nines,  and  Charles  McMurtrv  from  head¬ 
quarters  in  Himolulu.  all  were  active  in 
preparing  for  the  movement  of  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  into  the  Far  Pacific, 
China  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Moosa 
maintained  close  liaison  with  those  news- 
n-iper  owners  and  editors  who  had  moved 
inward  from  the  Coast  and  kept  in  di¬ 
rect  touch  with  incoming  and  outgoing 
news  developments,  all  the  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  war  .and  political  reporter  of 
the  AP  from  the  seat  of  the  Chinese 
government.  McDaniel  augmenteil  the 
news  staff  in  .Australia  during  the  months 
while  operations  centered  there  and  made 
extensive  plans  for  furthering  AP  ser¬ 
vice  before  moving  northward  into  the 
Philippines,  where  .\P  news  and  pictures 
again  will  he  received  just  as  soon  as  the 
Islands  are  liberated.  McMurtry  han¬ 
dled  war  coverage  ably  and  at  the  same 
time  increased  AP  service  to  H.awaii, 
likewise  coordinating  all  channels  of  far 
eastern  communications  as  the  progress 
of  the  Pacific  war  drew  tighter  around 
the  Japanese  islands.  Plans  were  made 
to  set  up  the  whole  Pacific  area  for  a 
more  expanded  snhere  of  AP  operations. 
.AP  service  to  Alaskan  newspapers  was 
sizeablv  stepped  up  and  arrangements 
started  to  supplement  the  volume  of  both 
news  and  news  pictures. 

In  the  western  hemisphere,  the  war 
years  have  seen  the  greatest  growth  in 
.AP  service*  to  all  countries  from  Mexico 
to  the  tip  of  the  .Argentine.  The  list  of 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  served  in- 
crea.sed  from  146  to  210  in  less  than  two 
vears  and  the  total  of  all  subscribers  in 
November  reached  281.  Similar  expan¬ 
sion  attended  the  use  of  newsfeature*, 
new*  pictures  and  maps.  Largely  re- 
spcmsible  for  this  was  the  concentrated 
activities  of  a  highly  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  staff,  considerably  increased  in 
numbers,  and  the  personal  attention 
given  by  AP  executives.  John  Lloyd  as 
head  of  the  Latin  American  service  made 
extensive  tour*_  of  Central  and  5>oath 
America,  while  in  5south  America,  Rafael 
Ordorica  as  resident  director,  traveled 


widely  and  constantly  among  the  various 
republics,  strengthening  both  the  staff 
and  facilities.  The  news  report  was 
expanded  to  Latin  America,  the  regional 
•South  .American  services  were  enlarged 
and  by-lined  interpretative  stories  were 
added  a*  a  daily  feature  to  the  radio 
report.  Sf^ialized  coverage  from  a 
I.atin  American  point  of  view  was  pro¬ 
vided  from  the  principal  European  cen¬ 
ters.  A  supplementary  mail  service  in 
.Spanish  constituting  almost  wholly  an 
interchange  of  news  among  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  was  provided  and  a  quicker 
and  more  complete  radio  and  cable  ex¬ 
change  among  the  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  was  instituted. 

Executives  with  liackground  in  Latin 
.America  and  knowledge  of  the  languages 
made  solid  contacts  with  publishers,  pro¬ 
vided  liaison  between  New  York  and  the 
bureaus  and  awakened  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  AP’s  aims.  Mr.  Cooper’s  book 
■‘Harriers  Down”  was  published  in  Span¬ 
ish  .and  distributed  throughout  Latin 
.America  where,  coupled  with  frequent 
articles  on  the  freedom  of  information, 
it  stirred  universal  interest. 

John  Evans  at  Mexico  City,  Chandler 
Diehl  .at  Rio,  Charles  Guptill  at  Buenos 
.Aires,  Ben  Myers  at  Santiago,  Fred 
.Strozier  at  Havana,  Allan  Stewart  at 
Caracas,  were  individually  responsible 
for  the  collective  total  of  achievement  in 
their  territories. 

The  most  si^ificant  global  news  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  domestic  sendee  was 
the  creation  in  Washington  of  a  staff  to 
cover  the  nation’s  capital  and  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  world  at  large,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  .staff  long  reTOrted 
AVashington  for  the  United  States. 
AA’ashington  is  the  news  capital  of  the 
world.  What  happens  daily  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  what  AVashington  reflects  stirs 
even  greater  interest  to  some  parts  of  the 
world  than  in  its  kindred  meaning  to 
the  United  States.  'The  various  staff 
members  who  had  been  singly  assigned  to 
specific  aspects  of  Washington  coverage 
for  different  countries  were  joir.U. 
Henry  Cassidy  was  made  foreign  news 
editor  to  take  charge. 

AP  service  from  the  eastern  hem¬ 
isphere  and  the  Pacific,  for  practical  pur- 
iwses.  reaches  New  A’ork  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  domestic  consumption  and  also 
tor  world  distribution.  Consequently, 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  the 
chief  centers  as  news  outlets.  Two 
constantly  operating  news  desks  in  New 
York  take  the  brunt  of  the  avalanche  of 
world  news — one  directed  by  Ralph  Mor¬ 
ton,  news  editor  of  the  service  to  the 
eastern  hemisphere;  the  other  directed 
by  Paul  Sanders,  news  editor  of  the 
service  to  the  western  hemisphere  south 
of  the  United  States.  At  San  Francisco, 
the  round-the-clock  desk  directing  service 
to  the  Pacific  is  manned  by  E.  F.  AVilson 
anil  Gene  Handsaker. 

It  is  fully  expected  that  the  world 
service  will  continue  to  spread  during 
the  coming  year,  although  its  progress 
naturally  will  be  considerably  dependent 
on  the  fortunes  of  war  and  rapidity  and 
nature  of  economic  conversion  to  more 
normal  conditions.  AA’hile  the  Board  of 
Directors  approved  a  program  of  interna¬ 
tional  development  and  authorized  its 
specific  elements,  long  standing  barriers 
remain  to  be  overcome  and  competitive 
phases  sharply  reduced. 

News  and  Nev/nnholo  Services 

Accomplishments  in  news  and  picture 
coverage  were  in  the  finest  and  proudest 
traditions  of  AP  teamwork.  They  repre¬ 
sented  months  of  intensified  planning 
and  reflected  the  most  careful  coordina¬ 
tion  of  .all  operational  branches  of  the 
service.  They  were  marked  by  the  ablest, 
most  effective  qualities  of  individual  initi¬ 
ative  and  news-gathering  skill.  Some 
idea  of  their  mamitude  could  be  gained 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  approximately 
12,000,000  Americans  under  arms,  of 
whom  close  to  3,000,000  were  engaged 
at  year’s  end  in  the  mightiest  battles  of 
the  European  struggle,  upwards  of 
2,000,000  deployed  in  the  Pacific  the¬ 
aters,  and  other  thousands  conspicuously 
on  duty  in  every  focal  area  of  the  war. 
For  the  first  time  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
^lerations  reached  full-scale  in  both 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  for  -America's  em¬ 
battled  forces. 

Upon  an  AP  organization  from  whose 
ranks  close  to  600  men  or  approximately 
one-third  of  the  entire  domestic  person¬ 
nel  bad  gone  to  the  wars,  there  devolved 


the  heaviest  kind  of  responsibility  ba 
with  unwavering  devotion  to  the  hizhai 
reportorial  principles,  the  staff  sis 
duced  extraordinary  results  in  every  u 
of  its  far-flung  endeavor — not  withsei 
sacrifice.  An  AP  photographer,  B*4i 
Irwin,  was  killed  by  an  American  bs^ 
near  St.  Lo  on  July  25.  On  the  othg 
side  of  the  world.  Correspondent  AssH 
(Ace)  Bush  was  killed  by  a  Japtaat 
bomb  that  fell  near  Tuclohon,  on  thi 
island  of  Lryte,  on  October  25. 

This  increased  to  four  the  number  d 
AP  men  killed  or  missing  since  Pesil 
Harbor,  with  fears  existing  at  year’s  isl 
for  the  fate  of  another  staffer,  Jossab 
Morton,  unheard  from  for  three  inootba 
after  accompanying  an  .Allied  misski 
into  Yugoslavia. 

The  staff  poise  and  pace-maldnf  ncsi 
coverage  that  marked  ”D”  Day’s  snyiA 
performance  on  June  6  also  signslisri 
an  electrifying  come-back  from  the  yrat'i 
most  astounding  and  nerve-shatterini  t* 
perienoe.  It  fcJlowed  by  only  three  dsyi 
the  blunder  by  a  girl  operator  in  Lonfa 
which  caused  AP  to  flash  a  false  rtpsrt 
that  the  Allied  invasion  of  the  Europem 
continent  had  begun.  The  girl  was  ptis 
ticing  on  a  teletype  machine  at  a  titn 
of  tense  expectancy.  Given  a  duly  e» 
sored  dispatch  on  Russian  news  to  itsb 
over  .AP's  leased  cable  circuit  to  Nee 
A’ork,  she  neglected  to  tear  off  all  htr 
l>ractice  tape  and  thus  there  came  thi 
fateful  flash  “Eisenhower  headquaitsa 
announces  Allied  landings  in  Franoa’’ 
It  was  killed  within  a  matter  of  am 
ute*.  so  that  there  was  no  newspaper  pah 
lication,  but  the  false  report  was  bi^ 
cast  throughout  the  world  and  added  o> 
wittingly  to  the  pre-invasion  "wm  d 
nerves.” 

AVhen  the  Big  D.iy  came,  AP  va 
ready.  On  the  beaches  and  in  the  air,  a 
ilozen  correspondents  accompanied  « 
observed  Allied  invasion  forces,  aiBB| 
them  the  redoubtable  Don  AAHiit^^ 
setting  a  record  for  American  war  is 
porters  as  he  made  his  fifth  ampbibitai 
landing  under  fire.  Six  AP  staff  pboMp 
raphers  jiarticipated  with  numeias 
others  on  invasion  assignments  for  tbi 
AAIartime  Still  Photographic  Pool,  bdp 
ing  produce  picture  coverage  generafly 
considered  to  be  the  war’s  b«t.  In  Los- 
don,  where  all  hands  were  on  the  jib 
under  Managing  Executive  Robert  Bus 
nelle,  at  Supreme  Headquarters,  wbot 
a  staff  team  operated  under  AVes  Gal¬ 
lagher’s  leadership;  and  in  New  Ywb, 
where  Foreign  News  Editor  Glenn  Bsbb 
directed  a  fast-and-smooth-working  itsf, 
the  most  anxiously-awaited  .ind  spectso 
ular  story  of  the  year  was  reported, 
written  and  transmitted  with  well-orfso 
ized  efficiency.  AP  members  made  it 
overwhelmingly  clear  that  our  “IP 
Day  coverage  swept  the  competitive  fidd. 

This  was  the  prelude  to  a  swift,  drs 
matic  sequence  of  events  which  necesn- 
tated  the  fastest  kind  of  field  work  sad 
soon  required  a  revamped  European  stsf 
and  operating  setup.  Where,  until  “IP 
Day  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  it 
was  possible  to  ■  channel  all  the  msia 
news  coverage  through  London,  war  ceo 
respondents  with  advancing  .Armies  bs 
gan  filing  their  stories  directly  to  Ne* 
York  from  battle  areas,  via  portable  It- 
cilities  put  into  operation  by  Ameriaa 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Crfihing  today’s  press  con- 
t  fereoce  would  have  been  a  major 
undertaking.  Correspondents 
required  to  present  their 
(j«|entials  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Arenue  gate,  again  at  the  en- 
tnnee  to  the  press  lobby  in  the 
fliite  House,  a  third  time  as 
they  filed  into  the  executive  of- 
b  ficei  where  they  also  were  sub- 
^  jected  to  personal  identification 
hy  Supt.  Harold  R.  Beckley  of 
the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  and 
once  more  as  they  entered  the 
ovfl  room  where  personal  iden¬ 
tification  by  Supt.  William  J. 
Donaldson  was  added  to  the 
fourth  Secret  Service  approval. 
Mr.  Truman  said  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Matthew  J.  Connelly  as 
hk  confidential  secretary.  That 
title  has  not  ex- 
i5t«d  in  the  past 
but  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  Connelly 
will  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by 
William  Hassett, 
who  arranged 
appointments 
j  and  conducted 
research. 

James  Leonard 
Reinsch,  the 
ftesident  said, 
sdU  assist  on 
press  and  radio 

matters.  His  failure  to  give 
Reinsch  the  designation  of  secre¬ 
tary  raised  some  question 
whether  he  is  Jonathan  Daniels’ 
successor.  Reinsch  said  later 
that  he  understands  that  is  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed  although  he,  too.  said 
the  point  was  not  cleared  up. 

Reinsch  is  36  years  old  amd 
was  managing  director  of  the 
three  radio  stations  owned  by 
James  M.  Cox,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  former  Governor  of  Ohio 
and  Democratic  presidential 
nominee  in  1920  when  his  run¬ 
ning-mate  was  Franklin  D, 
Roosevelt.  He  is  a  radio  tech¬ 
nician  and  has  never  been  a 
newspaperman— a  fact  which 
raised  some  additional  question 
as  to  his  status. 

Neither  is  Connelly  a  news¬ 
paperman.  He  was  ^ucated  in 
law  and  filled  several  govern- 
njMt  posts  before  joining  the 
Truman  Committee  staff. 

The  new  President’s  first  for- 
address  to  Congress,  at  a 


out  a  packed  press  gallery, 
special  card  day”  was  declared 
occause  of  limited  space  in  the 
area  overlooking  the  dais  and 
none  was  admitted  without  the 
essential  ticket.  Press  associa¬ 
tions  and  one  correspondent 
irom  each  of  the  larger  bureaus, 
as  well  as  reporters  for  the  local 
newspapers,  were  admitted. 
Scores  of  others  took  positions 
nw  entry  doors  to  listen  to  the 
Proident’s  words  going  over 
public  address  system. 
Writers  looking  for  sidelights 
received  one  early.  The  new 


tered  more  than  a  few  words, 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  stopped  ^ 
him  with  what  was  intended  to  I 
be  an  aside:  “Wait,  Harry,  un¬ 
til  I  introduce  you.”  Rayburn’s ; 
voice  carried  over  the  congres- ' 
sional  public  address  system  and  , 
to  radio  listeners.  Truman 
smiled  faintly,  stepped  back 
and  waited  for  Rayburn’s  “The! 
President  of  the  United  States!” 
then  went  again  into  his  speech. 

President  Truman  who  only  ^ 
a  few  days  ago  made  it  a  prac-; 
tice  to  slip  into  and  out  of  the 
Capitol  unaccompanied  arrived 
with  the  police  and  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  escort  which  is  a  part  of 
each  Presidential  movement. 
Police  lines  held  back  a  sizable 
gathering  of  spectators.  When  he  i 
first  came  into  sight  there  was  I 
a  momentary  lull — evidently  the  ' 
crowd  wasn’t  quite  certain 
whether  the  solemnity  of  the ! 
period  of  mourning  made  ap- 1 
piause  in  order — then  there  was , 
a  scattering  of  handclaps  after  | 
which  the  entire  assemblage ' 
joined  to  welcome  him. 

’The  Secret  Service  protection ! 
thrown  about  Truman  answered  j 
for  the  time  being  at  least  thej 
question  whether  he  would  agree ' 
to  the  miniature  army  of  hard- 1 
hitting,  straight-shooting,  mus- 1 
cular  young  men  the  service  has 
assigned  to  the  President.  ’There 
still  was  speculation  that  it  will ! 
be  reduccii.  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  physical  infirmity  had  kept 
him  too  long  a  target  while  mov¬ 
ing  between  his  car  and  the  pro¬ 
tected  inside  of  the  Capitol,  but 
Truman  is  of  athletic  type  and 
an  exceptionally  fast  walker. 

Linked  to  that  speculation  was 
the  related  question  whether  the 
ereat  secrecy  which  surrounded 
President  Roosevelt’s  trips 
’«’ould  be  relaxed  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship.  Some  correspondents 
thought  it  would.  But  Truman’s 
home  is  many  more  miles  re¬ 
moved  from  the  White  House 
than  was  the  Roosevelt  Hyde 
Park  estate  and  week-end  trips 
are  not  likely.  Additionally, 
the  Truman  family  is  not  not^ 
for  its  love  of  travel. 

Newsmen  found  one  hopeful 
sign:  copies  of  the  President’s 
text  were  available  almost  an 
hour  before  he  left  for  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  Usually,  the  manuscript  was 
ready  only  a  few  minutes  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  use. 


Publisher  Praised 
In  Truman  Speech 


Washington,  April  18 — In  his  I 
last  public  speech  as  vice-presi- 1 
dent.  President  Truman  on 
April  10  praised  the  civic  activ-  j 
ity  of  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  pre- 1 
sented  the  service  award  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  to , 
him.  ! 

“It  is  indeed  heartening,”  said  ; 
Mr,  Truman,  “that  his  zeal,  j 
vision  and  achievements  are  ( 
being  recognized  today  by  his  i 
friends  and  fellow  workers  who  I 
have  selected  him  as  the  person 
Chirtf  making  the  most  outstanding 

WMt  during  the  past 

he  was  nlao^  administration  of 

miernnhn^r^^  k  criminal  justice  and  the  preven- 1 

at  once  But  befc^LTsd  ut-  »on  of  juvenile  delinquency.”  | 
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The  first  complete  readership  study  of  one  news¬ 
paper  for  six  consecutive  weekdays  was  made 
from  March  19  to  24  when  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  checked  readership  of  The 
Times  Record  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Their  findings  will 
be  published  as  part  of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading. 


Here^s  a  study  of  a  newspaper  giving  complete 
coverage  in  one  of  the  prime  markets  of  the 
country.  Supply  of  copies  will  be  limited!  Re¬ 
serve  your  copy  NOW! 


PRESS  SERVICE  BATTLES  CENSORSHIP  BARRIERS 


continued  from  page  70 
commercial  oompaniaa.  With  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Paria  and  snhaeqaaaM  ahift  of 
Supreme  Headquarlats  to  the  French 
capital,  bureau  oparstioaa  were  organ¬ 
ized  by  Edarard  Keanedr.  ••  chief,  and 
Western  Front  staff  activities  inteerated 
under  his  direodan.  Kennady,  long 
time  field  leader  in  Mediterranean  areas, 
went  into  France  with  the  American 
Seventh  Army  after  turning  over  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Rome  bureau  to  Noland 
Norgaard. 

The  great  German  counter-offensive  in 
mid- December,  coupled  arith  the  out¬ 
break  of  critical  differences  among  the 
Allies  on  political  fronts,  sharply  al¬ 
tered  the  whole  European  picture.  Cor¬ 
respondents  on  the  Western  Front 
arrestled  arith  a  virtual  spot-news  black¬ 
out  and  communiques  which  arere  48 
hours  old  when  issued  at  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters.  Factional  turmoil  in  Greece, 
marked  by  sanguinary  clashes  between 
the  left-wing  EiAM  and  British  forces, 
gave  Stephen  Barber  an  opportunity  for 
outstanding  repottorial  work.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  hdd  forth  under  po¬ 
litical  fire  in  a  series  of  dramatic 
speeches  in  Commons  which  arere  re¬ 
ported  with  striking  effectiveness  by  Alex 
Sii^leton. 

General  MacArthnr’s  long-planned  and 
keenly-awaited  return  to  the  Philippines, 
at  the  head  of  powerful  forces  which 
landed  Oct.  19  on  Leyte,  and  the  in¬ 
auguration  a  month  later  of  fuB-soale 
bombing  of  Tokyo  and  other  parts  of 
Japan  by  B-29  Superfortresses  based  on 
the  hard-won  island  of  Saipan,  pro¬ 
jected  the  whole  Pacific  campaign  into 
full  focus  for  the  first  time.  An  AP  task 
force  of  14  men,  under  Yates  McDaniel, 
was  d^loyed  with  land,  sea  and  air 
forces  for  “D**  Day  in  the  Philippines, 
hut  had  to  battle  against  heart-breaking 
difficultin  and  a  virtual  breakdown  of 
communications  in  order  to  deliver  even 
partial  accounts  of  the  early  invasion 
stam. 

Coordination  of  the  Pacific  coverage, 
including  naval  oiierations  under  Cl.^ 
CPAC  at  Pearl  Harlior  as  veil  as  M-e  \r. 
thur’s  campaign,  was  effectively  achieved 
by  San  Francisco,  under  the  supenrision 
of  News  Editor  Harold  Tumblad.  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  Charles  M.  McMurtry, 
Honolulu  bureau  chief,  and  McDaniel. 
It  was  accomplished  despite  extraordi¬ 
nary  communications  difficulties  and  in 
situations  involving  transcendent  news- 
breaks  which  came  with  little  advance 
warning. 

No  summary  of  Foreign  Service  ac¬ 
complishments  during  1944  could  be 
complete  without'  noting  these  striking 
individual  deeds: 

Don  Whitehead’s  superb  reporting  of 
combat  action  on  the  Western  Front,  in 
continuation  of  a  record  outstanding 
among  all  American  srar  correspondents, 
and  particularly  his  graphic  eyerritness 
description  of  the  liberation  of  Paris  on 
August  _  2S— one  of  the  year’s  finest 
reportorial  p^ormanoes. 

Norman  Betl’s  trrin  “firsts”  in  being 
the  first  war  oorrespoodent  to  ffy  over 
Japanese  home  territory,  Paramushiro, 
arith  _  an  American  nav^  bombing  mis¬ 
sion  in  January,  and  the  only  correspon¬ 
dent  accompanying  the  first  U.  S.  naval 
task  force  to  bombard  the  same  Jap¬ 
anese  installations. 

Censorship  Barriers 
Joseph  Morton’s  exploits  in  obtaining 
a  sensationai  question-and-answer  inter¬ 
view  arith  Yugoslavia’s  Marshal  Tito, 
and  his  subsequent  exdusives  from 
Bucharest  on  the  entry  of  the  Red  Army 
and  hit  colorful  interview  arith  King 
Mihai. 

Tbobum  (Toby)  Wiant’s  eyewitness 
story  of  the  B-29’s  bombing  of  Japan, 
from  a  China  base,  and  (jlydc  bams- 
arorth’s  series  of  stories  from  Kun¬ 
ming  revealing  for  the  first  time  the 
scope  and  detail  of  China’s  military  set¬ 
backs  at  the  hands  of  .advancing  Jap¬ 
anese  forces. 

The  aarard  of  ioamalisas’s  highcot  ac¬ 
colade,  Pnlhaer  Prises,  to  two  more  AP 
men — Dan  DcLoce,  for  hit  solo  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Yugoslavia  in  1943  wind  gave 
tlw  world  its  first  detailed  aocoont  of 
Tito’s  embattled  Partisans,  and  Fruikie 
Filan,  for  his  remarkable  shot  of  a 
blasted  Japanese  fortificatioa  on  Taraara, 
taken  after  going  aahote  with  Marine 
assault  araves  onoer  murderous  fire. 

Tn  continuation  of  the  battle  to  main¬ 


tain  the  higbest  degree  of  war  news 
availability,  consistent  with  omwidera- 
tions  of  military  security,  and  to  com- 
bit  any  and  all  aspect*  oi  political  ecu- 
sorship.  The  Associated  Press  Csught  a 
aeries  of  engagements^  in  1944.  Points 
were  scored  in  two  major  teats. 

On  April  30  Joseph  Morton  handed  to 
Allied  censors  of  the  Mediterranean  com¬ 
mand  an  exclusive  interview  with  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito  and  thereby  precipitated  a 
struggle  that  lasted  20  days  and  in¬ 
volved  the  highest  authorities  before  it 
was  released.  Personal  appeals  were 
made  by  me  to  General  Maitland  Wilson, 
the  British  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  to  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  CHiurchill  and  President  Roosevelt, 
because  of  the  fundamental  issue  of  po¬ 
litical  censorship  at  stake.  The  story  was 
finally  released,  srith  only  one  minor  de¬ 
letion  on  military  security  grounds. 

Writing  to  the  Preside,  I  said:  "I 
feel  that  you  will  be  the  last  to  want  to 
suppress  the  right  of  any  leader  allied  in 
this  war  from  expressing  his  view  to  the 
United  States,”  and  added;  “This  entire 
matter  of  suppression,  Mr.  President,  is 
fraught  srith  extreme  danger  in  that  if 
matters  of  a  political  nature  are  unduly 
subject  to  censorship,  then  we  are  drift¬ 
ing  into  the  darkness  that  brings  misun¬ 
derstandings.  In  such  darkness  is  brewed 
the  thing  that  causes  another  war.” 

On  May  20  Morton’s  story  was  passed 
for  publication  and  five  days  later  the 
President  wrote  me;  “I  am  most  k'nov 
to  note  srith  regard  to  your  letter  that 
The  Associated  Press  article  in  question 
has  been  released  from  the  Mediterranean 
area  for  publication.  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  full  flow  of  news  from  the  the¬ 
aters  of  operation  should  he  encouraged. 
CensomUp  barriers  should  not  be  im¬ 
posed  unless  the  success  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  lives  »of  our  men  would 
othersrise  be  endangered.  The  theater 
command  gives  assurances  that  it  has  no 
desire  to  censor  for  anything  other  than 
military  security.” 

I-ate  in  October,  after  General  Stilwell 
had  been  relieved  of  his  China-India  com¬ 
mand  because  of  personal  differences 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Preston  Grover 
gained  access,  along  with  two  other  U.  S. 
correspondents,  to  a  detailed  account  of 
the  background  and  politico-military  sit¬ 
uation  leading  up  to  the  General’s  with¬ 
drawal.  Groevr’s  story,  dispatched  by 
courier  for  clearance  in  Washington,  was 
witheld  on  the  grounds  it  had  to  be  acted 
upon  first  by  the  theater  command, 
whereas  other  stories  were  cleared  for 
correspondents  who  came  hack  in  person 
to  the  United  States.  Upon  vigorous 
representations,  Grover’s  story  belatedly 
was  passed  through  India  theater  chan¬ 
nels  and  the  War  Department  commit¬ 
ted  itself,  henceforth,  to  expedite  clear¬ 
ance  in  exceptional  cases. 

Election  Coverage 

Political  news,  climaxed  by  the  fourth 
terra  victory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt  on  NVivember  7,  dominated  the  home 
front.  The  presidential  campaign  was 
waged  with  great  bitterness  and  charged 
with  more  emotion.alism  than  any  since 
Herbert  Hoover  beat  Alfred  E.  Smith  in 
1928.  In  this  kind  of  domestic  atmos¬ 
phere,  in  wartime,  the  AP  was  under 
heuvy  pressure  to  maintain  its  tradi¬ 
tional  objectivity  and  its  political  news 
report  was  subjected  to  the  sharpest 
partisan  scrutiny.  Basically,  the  report 
met  every  test  and  set  standiards  for  fair, 
unbiased  reporting  of  the  most  hotly 
controversial  political  developments  that 
caused  members  to  express  pride  in  the 
staff’s  all-around  performance. 

Paul  Miller,  Washington’s  chief  and 
assistant  general  manager,  and  Victor 
Hackler,  chief  of  the  New  York  bureau 
and  election  department  supervisor,  or¬ 
ganized  the  political  coverage.  Miller 
visited  the  hottest  areas  of  political  com¬ 
petition,  from  coast  to  coast,  and  con¬ 
tributed  notably  to  the  news  report  on 
all  journeys,  besides  setting  the  pace  and 
providing  the  leadership  for  the  crack 
staff  of  Washington  writers  and  editors 
who  covered  the  Chicago  conventions. 
Staff  oorrespon  dents  accompanying  presi¬ 
dential  and  vice-presidential  campaign 
trips  did  outstanding  work  under  trying 
at  well  as  hazardous  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  wreeVinf  of  the  Dewey  train  in 
Oregon.  Luckily,  Photographer  Jim 
Mahler  Stepps'!  out  of  the  baggage  car 
dark-room  just  a  few  moments  before  it 
was  smashed  \  -hile  Staffers  Jack  Bell 


and  Gardner  Bridge  escaped  with  cracked 
ribs. 

The  election  night  job  was  superbly 
done,  with  Washington’s  staff  setting  the 
editorial  pace  and  all  bureaus  contribut¬ 
ing  to  as  fine  a  demonstration  of  efficient 
teamwork  as  anything  on  record.  AP 
coverage  again  proved  to  be  in  a  class  by 
itself,  reflecting  the  excellence  and  thor¬ 
oughness  of  preparatory  work,  and  the  co¬ 
ordinated  enthusiasm  of  news,  traffic  and 
photo  personnel  in  a  vast,  complex,  co¬ 
operative  undertaking. 

Newsphoto  Highspots 

The  Newsphoto  servic^  under  the 
leadership  of  Executive  Editor  F.  A. 
Resch,  handled  with  enterprise,  speed 
and  expertness  the  heaviest  production 
and  transmission  job  in  its  history.  The 
year  marked  a  new  high  of  222  members 
receiving  all  or  part  of  the  Wirephoto 
report  in  print  form,  including  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  New  York  S'sn  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  to  mem¬ 
bers  receiving  full  network  service. 

With  continuance  of  operation  of  the 
Wartime  Still  Photographic  Pool,  18 
AP  staff  photographers  and  photo  edi¬ 
tors  were  on  foreign  assignments  under 
the  setup  also  including  staff  forces  rep¬ 
resenting  Acme  News  Photos,  Interea- 
tional  News  Photos,  and  Life  Magazine. 
Six  AP  photographers  participated  in  the 
“D”  Day  coverage,  on  which  the  pool’s 
cameramen  produced  the  first  invasion 
copy  transmitted  from  London  to  the 
United  States.  AP’s  E.  K.  (Colonel) 
Butler  was  joint  coordinator  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  I>ondon,  with  (^rles  Smith  of 
INP. 

The  Washington,  San  Francisro  and 
New  York  desks  handled  the  job  of 
editing  and  transmitting  the  tremendous 
vtriume  of  war  copy  coming  from  all  ma¬ 
jor  theaters.  Howard  Kany  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  N.  R.  Wilson  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  helped  achieve  outstanding  results 
under  New  York’s  general  photo  desk 
direction. 

War  map  production  reached  new  high 
levels  in  expert  technique,  as  well  as 
speed  and  quantity  of  production  geared 
to  meet  all  deadlines.  Approximately 
2,000  spot  warfront  maps  were  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Wirephoto,  all  produced  by  the 
New  York  art  staff  under  the  direction 
of  John  (Tex)  Carlton,  and  with  re¬ 
sourceful  editorial  miidance  by  John  W. 
Boyle  and  C!harles  C.  Lane. 

Streamlining  the  Report 

Region-il  production  from  war  theaters 
in  terms  of  pictures  of  special  home  town 
interest  kept  pace  with  the  news  report’s 
comprehensive  personalized  copy.  Staff 
photo  copy  serving  this  purpose  included 
mention  of  more  than  10.000  home  towns, 
representing  upwards  of  800  AP  mem¬ 
ber  cities. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  General 
News  Desk,  guiding  and  assessing  the 
vast  flow  of  wordage  over  AP’s  wire 
system,^  emphasis  in  1944  was  upon 
streamlining  the  secondary  copy,  alert, 
ness  to  keep  the  service  tranced  in  all 
controversial  areas,  and  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  wire  filing  mechanics  designed  to 
produce  faster  delivery  of  news  and  to 
keep  the  main  trunk  network  flexible  at 
all  times  for  the  “big  story”  which  broke 
with  rapidity  and  usually  with  little 
warning,  throughout  the  year. 

Reading  from  day  to  night,  L.  A. 
Brophy,  Herbert  W.  Barker  and  J. 
Reilly  O’Sullivan  supervised  the  opera¬ 
tional  cycles  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  Paul  R.  Mickelson. 

Expanded  operations,  including  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  special  baseball  circuit 
serving  member  paper  requirements  in 
the  East.  South  and  Middle  West, 
marked  the  sports  department’s  first  full 
year  under  Orlo  L.  Robertson  as  general 
sports  editor.  The  generally  manifest 
trend  toward  a  revival  of  sports  activity 
and  public  interest  nationally,  was  un¬ 
checked  until  War  Mobilization  Director 
Byrnes’  suddenly  announced  requests, 
just  before  Christmas,  that  horse  racing 
suspend  operations  with  the  new  year 
and  that  professional  sports  manpower 
be  re-assessed  by  Selective  Service.  The  | 
effects  of  these  drastic  measures  on  big  | 
league  baseball  and  football  remained  to  I 
be  determined^  in  detail,  but  it  appeared 
1945  would  witness  the  sharpest  curtail¬ 
ment  yet  of  professional  sports  activity 
on  the  home  front. 

The  spirit  and  effectiveness  of  AP  mem¬ 
bership  cooperation  were  strikingly  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  reporting  three  of  the  most 


traric  stories  on  the  1944  '’"nriik. 
— the  fire  under  the  “Big  Top”  J 
Ringling  Brothers’  circus  at 
the  East  Ohio  Gas  Compan 
at  Cleveland  and  the  Port  ( 
munition  ship  explosion  at  Sm 
cisco. 

Traffic  Facilitios,  Eqqfpam 

A  continuous  program  of  ewlwi 
and  rearranging  circuits  resulM  h 
stantial  economies  during  tke 
inability  of  the  leasing  compaausn 
vide  facilities  in  some  regicM,  ■ 
larly  those  with  concentratiaas  S 
installations,  hampered  tU 
toward  increasing  efficiency  as4 
ing  operating  costs.  We  vtn 
capped  similarly  by  the  lack  of 
ment  and  in  neither  field  is  thin 
promise  of  improvement. 

A  few  new  Teletype  reeeivas  r 
obtained  to  replace  sets  at  remm 
tions  where  maintenance  was  h 
somely  expensive.  High  prioritr 
cations  were  approved  b^nai  g 
potential  saving  in  manpower,  |w| 
and  tires  for  traveling  mecha^ 

To  mset  'the  heavy  demsad  Us  t  ‘ 
ment,  the  New  York  shop  rdsdi 
remodeled  many  units  and  •kipaff 
complete  printer  sets,  after  ovnL 
and  additional  units  equival-iit  to  g 
25  others  sets.  C.  H.  McDoaaU,  g 
supervisor,  exercised  conuneadiig 
genuity  and  resourcefulness  in  itai 
equipment,  parts  and  materials  fir 
operation. 

Selective  Service’s  postponesaat  d  s 
duction  for  those  over  26  jma  d 
checked  the  drain  on  the  traffic,  tab 
and  operating  staff.  'The  wirdaa 
graph  operator  staff  was  scrimp  4 
pleted,  however,  with  four  of  U  i 
lar  men  going  to  military  servweu 
mercial  companies  which  neeikd  ms  k 
portable  transmitters  at  the  float  tw 
The  Wirephoto  operator  cl 
also  lost  heavily  because  of 
and  inductions. 

Personnel 

Overall.  269  traffic  departaot 
ployes.  32.3%  of  the  regular  itdi, 
been  inducted  up  to  December  1.  1 
compared  with  240  at  the  end  «  I 

A  one-year  renewal  of  the 
with  AP  Division  14  of  the  C 
Telegraphers  Union  was  signed  JaiU 
effective  May  IS,  1944,  the  fifth  cm 
in  a  series  beginning  Jannary  i,  1 
The  principal  change  in  the  ra 
agreement  was  elimination  of  the 
weekly  differential  formerly 
few  large  cities  and  bnngmf  i 
throughout  the  system  to  the  saw 
A  joint  application  for  appronl  i 
filed  with  the  War  Labor  Board  « ji 
19  but  no  action  had  been  trinn  hr 
WLB  at  the  year-end. 

Relations  with  the  CTU  emdw 
satisfactorily. 

“D-Day,”  the  two  national 
conventions,  world  series,  foot— 
vember  general  election  and  other 
reepuiring  special  facilities  sad  Mf 
rangements  were  handled  smaed^  i 
efficiently  by  the  trafific  staff  dmfili 
shortage  of  equipment,  facilities  sad  w 
power. 

While  the  staff  as  a  wbek  tad  I 
credited  for  the  efficient  handfinfri hi 
( Continued  on  page  /tl 
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9 IsaH  CORRESPONDENTS  ^>€C- 
fttiited  this  week  over  a  curi- 
LT censorship  incident  which 
ESowed  their  fiiing  of  stories 
Kril  7  telling  of  the  capture  of 
Rgnian  goid  and  art  treasures 
L I  salt  mine. 

ripperently  as  the  conse- 
of  having  passed  the 
the  Third  Army’s  chief 
censor,  Capt.  Cecil  Durant 
G  Gainesville,  Fla.,  was  trans- 

r  jyter  the  stones  were  trans- 
Bitted  to  the  U.  S.,  correspond- 
cah  were  asked  by  Gen.  Omar 
S,  Bradley  to  send  “kills”  on 
Opir  dispatches  to  their  home 
ofices.  The  order  was  rescind¬ 
ed  when  it  was  pointed  out  that 
dw  stories  had  already  been 
published. 

A  di^tch  by  Robert  Cromie 
i  the  Chicago  Tribune,  filed 
raflA(inl  9  but  delayed  in  transmis- 
^sion  and  published  this  week, 
|>  4  emulated  on  Capt.  Durant’s 
Jtnnrfpr  and  its  possible  conse- 
dqaences  to  the  moving  of  news 
’  Jlrom  the  Third  Army. 

^  No  Security  Breach 

“There  was  no  breach  of  se¬ 
curity  in  releasing  the  fact  that 
^Ihe  billions  in  gold,  currency, 
"find  art  treasures  were  found,” 
he  said,  “and  such  a  story  could 
not  have  given  ‘aid  and  comfort’ 
to  the  enemy.  ’This,  Capt. 
Durant  is  said  to  have  believed. 

‘There  is  a  general  feeling 
among  newsmen  that  if  the 
story  actually  involved  security, 
the  Army  itself  was  at  least 
equally  at  fault,  as  it  knew  of 
the  discovery  many  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  first  stories  were  filed 
hut  failed  to  ask  the  censors  to 
withhold  mention  of  it.” 

TTiere  is  an  uneasy  feeling 
throughout  the  press  camp,  he 
said,  “that  Durant’s  fate  is  like¬ 
ly  to  cause  his  successor  to  slow 
up  the  release  of  many  stories 
in  the  future.” 

Durant  had  been  the  Third 
Army’s  chief  censor  since  it 
became  operational  last  Aug.  1, 
and  correspondents  affirmed  he 
leaned  backward  to  halt  any 
stories  that  might  violate  cen¬ 
sorship.  Durant  passed  the  gold 
story  only  after  a  thorough 
study  had  convinced  him  there 
was  no  breach  of  security  in- 
rrtved.  they  reported. 

Possible  explanation  of  the 
{od^nt  appeared  this  week  in 
Drew  Pearson’s  Washington  col¬ 
umn. 

"U.  S.  officials  had  to  move 
w  to  protect  the  big  Nazi 
tiwure  found  in  the  German 
■It  mine,”  he  wrote.  “Some 
wtish  officials  thought  the  gold 
should  remain  in  Germany  un¬ 
til  the  Allies  could  talk  the 
matter  over.  But  U.  S.  State 
snd  Treasury  officials  quickly 
*^^*mmended  the  U.  S.  remove 
“  the  gold  and  currency  to 
Wis,  frustrating  legalistic  twad¬ 
dle  after  the  German  sur¬ 
render.  .  . 

From  London  this  week  came 
word  of  the  liberation  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Kinmond,  30-year-old  war 
correspondent  for  the  Toronto 


Star,  captured  by  the  Germans 
in  Belgium  Sept.  8,  1944. 

The  only  Canadian  corre¬ 
spondent  to  be  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Germans  in  this  war, 
Kinmond  arrived  in  England 
April  15,  35  pounds  lighter  than 
when  captured  seven  months 
ago  and  with  an  intense  hatred 
for  ersatz  coffee,  turnips,  black 
bread  .  .  .  and  Germans. 

According  to  a  Canadian 
Press  dispatch,  Kinmond  was 
captured  while  enroute  to  An¬ 
twerp,  which  he  had  been  told 
incorrectly  was  liberated.  He 
was  contoed  with  British,  Can¬ 
adian,  and  American  officers  lib¬ 
erated  by  the  U.  S.  Ninth  Army. 

The  flurry  of  false  peace  ru¬ 
mors  telling  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Europe  continued 
this  week,  with  men  aboard 
American  warships  in  the  west¬ 
ern  Pacific  and  even  the  car¬ 
rier  plane  pilots  far  out  over 
the  ocean  celebrating  a  false 
Armistice,  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ported  from  Okinawa  April  14. 

The  excitement  was  traced  to 
a  garbled  news  message  regard¬ 
ing  reduced  German  resistance 
— as  have  several  of  the  false 
reports  before  this  one — which 
was  picked  up  and  happily  ra¬ 
dioed  from  ship  to  ship. 

It  took  several  hours  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  error. 

Narrow  Escapes 

News  of  correspondents  on  the 
various  fighting  fronts  this 
week  included  the  usual  narrow 
escapes.  In  the  B-29  attack 
over  Tokyo  April  14,  Lisle  Shoe¬ 
maker,  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ent,  was  almost  blown  out  of 
the  sky  by  tremendous  ex¬ 
plosions  10,000  feet  below.  As 
it  was.  he  reported,  the  blasts 
threw  his  plane  5,000  feet  up¬ 
ward,  then  dropped  it  back 
1,000  feet  out  of  control. 

“It  shuddered — and  then  start¬ 
ed  straight  down  for  burning 
Tokyo,”  he  wrote.  We  droiw>ed 
1,000  feet  before  the  pilot  got 
the  plane  under  control.” 

Rembert  James  of  AP  re¬ 
turned  to  Pearl  Harbor  April  14 
after  a  40,000-mile  sea  trip  with 
Adm.  Halsey’s  Third  Fleet  with 
a  matter  of  fact  report  about 
“my  little  accident.” 

One  moment  he  had  been 
standing  on  the  flag  bridge  of 
Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain’s 
flagship,  pencil  and  notepad  in 
hand,  he  told  fellow  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  A1  Dopking.  The  next 
moment  he  was  looking  down 
on  a  burning  plane,  and  dead 
and  critically  injured  scattered 
over  the  deck  and  bridge. 

Two  500-pound  bombs  acci¬ 
dentally  dropped  from  the  rack 
of  a  landing  plane  and  exploded 
on  the  flight  deck,  he  explained. 
The  pilot,  the  rear  gunner,  and 
a  nearby  flight  crew  were  killed. 
James  had  his  right  ear  rup¬ 
tured  by  the  blast. 

Shrapnel  bounced  off  the  fore¬ 
head  of  Lloyd  Tupling  of 
Seattle,  U.P.  correspondent. 
James  carried  on,  not  report¬ 
ing  his  accident  until  his  arrival 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 


St.  Louis  Series  Seen 

Both  St.  Louis  baseball  teams 
will  win  the  pennants  in  t^lr 
respective  leagues  again  this 
year,  if  the  predictions  of  the 
nation’s  baseball  writers  in  an 


Associated  Press  poll  are  accu¬ 
rate.  The  majority  lookii^  for 
an  all-St.  Louis  World  Series  in¬ 
cludes  J.  Ed  Wray  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  only 
one  to  call  the  1944  flnish  cor¬ 
rectly. 


"...a  kind  and 
understanding  heart” 

The  late  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 
knew  his  Localnewsi 

And  he  knew  what  we  call  Localeds,  Locaipics,  the 
Local  slant  generally.  Of  his  own  editor*  on  his 
way  to  a  Washington  war  job  in  February  1942, 
Mr.  White  wrote: 

“When  he  quit  his  job  he  was  in  full  charge  of 
all  the  news  that  went  into  The  Gazette.  He  was 
managing  editor  and  city  editor  rolled  into  one. 
All  copy  went  through  his  hands,  including  that 
written  by  the  writer  hereof.  Frank  Clough  was 
responsible  for  the  paper.  He  budgeted  the  pay¬ 
roll,  hired  and  fired  the  men  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment. 

“In  recent  years  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  was  director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club.  TUesday  was  the  last  meeting.  He 
was  vice  president  of  the  Current  Club  and  has 
been  an  important  figure  in  every  civic  enterprise 
the  town  has  known  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

“Certain  outstanding  qualities  have  given  him 
this  leadership— first  of  all  sound  judgment;  sec¬ 
ond,  quiet  courage;  third,  a  kind  and  understand¬ 
ing  heart.  He  is  a  tactful  man  and  cooperative 
wherever  he  works.  He  will  be  missed  in  this 
community.  If  and  until  he  returns  to  The  Gazette 
office,  he  will  be  sadly  missed  and  genuinely 
mourned.  He  leaves  with  the  hearty  affection  of 
everyone  within  the  office  and  without,  with 
whom  he  had  relations.  He  deserves  a  job  with 
the  great  authority  that  has  come  to  him.” 

*  That  wai  when  Mr.  Clough  went  to  the  Office  of  Centorehip  in 
Washington. 

Fortunately  there  are  a  thousand  Emporias,  larger 
and  smaller,  they  really  made  this  country— from 
whose  sinew  it  will  be  saved  —  and  on  whose 
strength  it  will  endure. 

Most  No.  1  men  in  business  know  this  and  many 
national  advertising  No.  1  men  know  it  and  act 
on  it!— with  enlightened  selfishness  they  say  “put 
my  advertising  in  LOCALNEWS  DAILIES.” 
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Non-Essential 
Supply  Lush; 
Press  Suffers 

By  Jack  Price 

A  few  pitchmen  were  lined  up 
in  doorways  of  closed  stores  on 
Sunday  on  one  of  New  York’s 
busiest  thoroughfares.  One  was 
selling  razor  blades,  another 
song  sheets;  a  tall  swarthy  chap 
wearing  a  turban  was  disclosing, 
for  a  slight  charge,  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  the  Orient.  The 
last  curb  salesman  drew  the 
largest  crowd  and  being  curious 
about  his  wares,  I  mingled  with 
the  audience. 

To  my  amazement,  this  spieler 
was  throwing  a  pitch  about 
films.  Two  sailors  standing  near 
me  called  for  several  rolls  of 
120*size;  they  were  handed  over 
with  a  personal  guarantee.  One 
sailor  remarked,  “Oh  yeah! 
Where  will  I  find  you  if  the 
film  is  no  good?"  The  spieler 
replied,  “Doing  business  at  the 
old  stand.”  The  pitch  con¬ 
tinued,  “Get  your  films  in  any 
sizes  and  amounts,  they’re  fresh 
and  guaranteed.” 

A  shill  in  the  crowd  (he’s  the 
gee  that’s  paid  to  start  the  ball 
rolling)  turned  to  his  neighbor 
and  remarked  about  a  black 
market,  to  which  the  pitchman 
answered;  “These  films  are 
genuine  and  not  from  the  black 
market.  This  is  legitimate  stuff 
and  according  to  the  OPA  ceil¬ 
ings.” 

Source — ^Not  Given 

It  being  Sunday  and  with  all 
the  film  stores  closed,  many  of 
the  amateur  camera  fans  took 
advantage  of  the  offerings.  I 
waited  until  the  crowd  had 
thinned  out  and  talked  with  the 
sidewalk  merchant.  I  inquired 
about  the  source  of  his  supply. 
He  got  his  stuff  legitimately,  he 
said.  To  shut  off  further  ques¬ 
tioning  he  flipped:  “Does  Gimbel 
tell  Saks?” 

I  picked  up  a  roll.  There  was 
no  marking  on  the  wrapping, 
which  was  from  a  used  roll. 
’The  spool  was  also  a  used  one. 
I  was  told  the  film  was  a  stand¬ 
ard  make  but  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  was  not  given. 

Of  course  this  incident  was 
just  one  of  the  sights  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  but  it 
presents  another  picture.  For 
one  thing,  with  reputable  stores 
hanging  out  signs.  “No  small 
sizes  of  films  today.”  we  won¬ 
dered  how  it  was  possible  for 
film  to  be  peddled  on  the  streets. 

Another  thought  cropped  up: 
Night  club  photographic  con¬ 
cessionaires  appear  also  to  get 
quanti^ios  of  film,  paper  and 
flash  bulbs. 

Night  club  photographv  has 
become  big  business.  Oddly, 
many  who  shoot  the  pictures  at 
these  spots  classify  themselves 
as  news  photographers.  The 
main  issue  is,  hundreds  of  such 
photographers  operate  in  many 
cities  and  they  consume  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  material. 
Considering  that  some  conces- 
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sions  are  brought  for  thousands 
of  dollars,  it  takes  a  lot  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  show  a  profit. 

There  is  no  positive  method 
of  making  a  survey,  but  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  new  photo¬ 
graphic  business  consumes  some 
75,000  to  100,000  cases  of  bulbs 
a  year.  Each  bulb  means  a 
sheet  of  film  and  perhaps  two 
or  more  pieces  of  paper.  Al¬ 
lowing  for  wastage,  they  would 
consume  over  1,000  gross  of 
paper  and  about  10,000  dozen 
cut  films,  ranging  in  sizes  from 
2V4  X  3t4  to  4  X  5. 

This  staggering  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  nearly  equals  that  used  by 
a  dozen  daily  newspapers  in  the 
25,000  circulation  group.  Almost 
every  newspaper  has  given  or¬ 
ders  to  photographers  to  con¬ 
serve  materials.  In  many  plants 
the  cameramen  are  required  to 
account  for  the  materials  issued. 

Newspapers  and  picture  syndi¬ 
cates  have  lived  up  to  the  WPB 
regulations  and  have  gone  all 
out  in  trying  to  conserve  ma¬ 
terials.  In  view  of  their  sacri¬ 
fices  which  restrict  coverage  of 
assignments  we  wonder  how  the 
non-essential  users  manage  to 
operate  with  such  a  free  hand. 

Snnrice  Tabloid 

THE  Signal  Corps  Photographic 

Center  at  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  now 
publishes  a  four-page  tabloid 
foTtniehtlv  for  the  manv  .coldier 
cameramen  and  technicians, 
reallv  »'ew«tv  oaner  called  Close- 
Up.  The  first  issue  was  published 
April  10  and  was  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  received.  Col.  F.  L.  Mun¬ 
son,  chief  of  the  Army  Pic¬ 
torial  Service,  in  a  message  said: 
“I  myself  have  good  reason  to 
know  and  be  proud  of  the  great 
war  record  of  the  men  behind 
the  cameras.  Close-Up  will  be 
dealing  with  the  vitals  and  the 
human  interest  of  military  pho¬ 
tography.  The  subject  is  broad 
and  the  assignment  unlimited.” 

Col.  Roland  C.  Barrett,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  SCPC, 
said:  “It  is  hoped  that  by  means 
of  this  publication  personnel  of 
the  center,  who  are  located  all 
over  the  world,  will  be  able  to 
keen  in  closer  touch  with  each 
other.” 

'The  first  issue  contains  a  de¬ 
tailed  story  of  the  nhotographic 
coverage  of  the  Yalta  confer¬ 
ence  and  it  would  be  interesting 
reading  for  the  many  newspaper 
Dhotovrapher«  who  wondered 
how  the  technical  set-up  was 
managed. 

'riiprp  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
great  work  performed  by  com¬ 
bat  photographers  and  camera¬ 
men  in  the  services.  Certainly 
many  have  paid  a  high  price  to 
record  the  pictorial  history  of 
the  war.  Close-Up  gives  us  an 
insight  of  some  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments;  we  wish  it  success. 

The  staff  of  Close-Up  consists 
of  Col.  Barrett,  commanding  of¬ 
ficer;  Major  Lester  Shull,  infor¬ 
mation  and  education  oflScer. 
Capt.  William  W.  Wood,  PRO; 
and  Lt.  L.  Spingrad,  supervis¬ 
ing  officer.  'ITie  editorial  staff 
includes  T/3  Jack  Denton  Scott, 
editor;  Pvt.  Steven  Derry,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  T/5  Reggie  Massie, 
Sgt.  Bob  Badenhop,  art  editors, 
S/Sgt.  Bob  Jeness,  sports  editor. 


Barrows  Finds 
Sweden  Good 
Listening  Post 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago,  April  16 — Stockholm, 
capital  of  Sweden,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  important  news 
source  in  the 
days  ahead,  just 
as  it  has  been  a 
valuable  “listen¬ 
ing  post”  as  to 
trends  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Fin¬ 
land  in  recent 
months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Nat  A. 

Barrows,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News 
correspondent, 
home  on  leave 
after  14  months 
in  Sweden. 

The  Swedish  capital  is  likely 
to  be  the  focal  point  for  news 
concerning  the  liberation  of 
Norway,  Barrows  said,  as  well 
as  being  the  “springboard”  into 
Copenhagen,  capital  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Likewise,  Stockholm  is 
the  best  clearing  house  for  news 
about  the  Finns,  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  “pretty  fair  treatment” 
from  the  Russians  under  the 
peace  terms  dictated  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  Barrows  explained. 

Barrows,  who  has  had  the 
unique  experience  of  “rubbing 
elbows”  with  German  and  Jap¬ 
anese  correspondents  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  said  the  Swedish  foreign 
office  has  been  extremely  fair  in 
its  handling  of  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents.  Actually,  about  the 
only  time  that  American  and 
British  writers  came  in  contact 
with  the  Germans  and  Japs  was 
in  the  press  office  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  where  the  correspondents 
came  for  rationing  cards. 

’Digging'  Required 

There  were  approximately  130 
foreign  correspondents  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  he  .said,  but  the  Swedish 
foreign  office  has  been  careful 
to  hold  separate  press  confer¬ 
ences  for  the  Allied  and  Nazi- 
Jap  correspondents  when  such 
infrequent  meetings  have  been 
found  necessary.  Correspond¬ 
ents  have  to  “dig”  for  their  news 
for  the  most  part,  Barrows  ad¬ 
ded.  although  both  the  Swedish 
foreign  office  and  the  U.  S.  le¬ 
gation  have  been  extremely  co¬ 
operative  in  helping  writers 
confirm  news  matters. 

Barrows,  who  has  been  with 
the  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
since  December,  1941,  has  seen 
a  good  bit  of  the  foreign  scene 
in  the  last  four  years,  including 
coverage  in  the  Panama  sector, 
from  London  and  in  Scandi¬ 
navia.  He  also  has  covered  the 
American  air  forces  in  England. 

Returning  to  Sweden  before 
the  invasion  of  France,  Barrows 
filed  intimate  information  cov¬ 
ering  the  effect  of  the  Allied 
assault  upon  Germany,  Finland 
and  Denmark.  Later,  after  care¬ 
fully  checking  and  shifting  the 
first-hand  accounts  of  scores  of 
refugees  from  the  Reich,  he 
wrote  a  graphic  series  on  con¬ 
ditions  inside  Germany. 

He  revealed  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 


lisher  that  he  suffered  wotini, 
while  covering  the 
through  Lapland  when  the 
were  obliged  to  drive  the  ^ 
mans  out  of  northern  Flnlw 
Barrows  and  Elliott  ElUef# 
staff  photographer  for  Lift  dua 
zine,  suffered  from  bon*  £ 
concussions  when  Stuka  bM 
ers  came  over. 

Sweden,  from  an  Americn 
point  of  view,  has  been  a  satk 
factory  listening  post,  the  Diiir 
News  writer  said.  Ceniorshjj 
exists,  but  it  is  what  might  k 
termed  “a  review”  on  the  m 
of  the  foreign  office  to  protcr 
Swedish  security.  “It  has  bee 
an  intelligent,  understandim 
and  an  even  friendly  type  of 
supervision,”  he  stated. 

The  extent  to  which  GermiBr  5 
had  gone  to  influence  the  Swede  ; 
was  reflected  in  the  fact  tlx 
German  legation  had  its  o«i 
daily  newspaper  in  Stockhota,  i 
Dags  Posten,  with  a  circulate  i 
of  6,000  copies.  j 

Swedish  newspapers,  on  the 
other  hand,  approach  the  Amer;-  ^ 
can  papers  from  the  standpoiii; 
of  a  free  press,  Barrows  de 
dared.  Foreign  correspondente 
in  the  Swedi^  press  is,  on  the  i 
whole,  excellent,  with  exop-  ' 
tionally  fine  coverage  from  An-  ; 
erica,  he  said. 

60-Page  Papers 

The  Dagens  Nyheter,  larger 
morning  paper  in  Stockhok. 
carried  many  interpretatiTt  ir 
tides  on  the  American  scene,  he 
said,  and  published  a  masdn 
paper  of  40  to  60  pages  daily 
inasmuch  as  Swedish  newspe- 
pers  are  not  suffering  from  i 
newsprint  shortage.  'Ihe  Sre»- 
ska  Dagbladet  was  also  men-  ; 
tioned  as  another  outstan^ 
daily.  ; 

Barrows  said  that  Prof.  Torf  : 
ney  Segerstedt,  courageous  ei- 
tor  of  the  Goteborg  Handels^  j 
Sjorfarts-Tidning,  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  was  the  lone  voice  that 
cried  out  against  the  Nic 
dangers  from  the  early  rise  of 
Hitler  in  Germany.  He  m  ; 
“No.  1”  on  the  Nazis’  list  and 
had  police  protection. 

Sentiment  among  the  average  | 
Swedes  has  been  pretty  mnd 
pro-Ally,  Barrows  said,  beeme 
of  relatives  in  U.  S.  and  an  anti-  [ 
Nazi  point  of  view.  Swedish 
citizens  have  been  active  in  get¬ 
ting  food  into  Norway,  fumidr  I 
ing  the  funds  to  send  the  ‘XllJO  i 
breakfast”  to  Norwegian  sdrooi 
children  who  otherwise  would  i 
probably  have  died  of  stam-  i 
tion,  he  said. 

Nat  Barrows,  before  joiniid  | 
the  Daily  News  foreign  stall 
was  a  staff  reporter  and 
American  and  naval  specif 
for  the  Boston  Globe.  He  is^i  ; 
New  Englander  by  birth.  He 
experience  with  naval  affain  k  I 
eludes  many  trips  aboard  U. »  ; 
Navy  vessels,  coverage  of  siw 
marine  disasters,  including  t»  ! 
Squalus.  He  is  the  author  « 
“Blow  All  Ballast,”  a  book  about 
the  sinking  of  the  Squalus. 

After  joining  the  Daily  Ne« 
he  was  assigned  to  cover  » 
Panama  Canal  and  adjacent  ter 
ritory.  He  was  the  first  warer 
respondent  to  fly  in  combat  uw 
U.  S.  Army  bombers  seeking# 
German  submarines  in  the  Caiw 
besm. 
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Reporter  Defies 
OPA  on  Black 
Market  Expose  , 

pnrsBLRCH,  Pa..  April  16 —  i 
Publication  of  a  sensational  ex- 
of  black  markets  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  has  resulted  in  an  OPA 
subpena  against  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winner  Ray  Sprigle. 

Sprigle  has  defied  the  order, 
and  will  give  no  testimony  until 
after  his  series  is  completed  in 
print.  Then,  he  said,  he  will 
turn  over  all  information  "to 
the  proper  authorities.” 

Publication  of  the  expose  was 
begun  April  13  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  of  which  Sprigle 
is  a  staff  member. 

The  OPA  immediately  issued 
subpenas  for  Sprigle  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  Oliver  Keller  to  appear 
the  same  day.  Brought  before 
OPA  authorities.  Siprigle  read  a 
signed  statement  refusing  to 
testify.  No  questions  were 
asked  of  Keller. 

Poaes  os  Peddler 

The  series  relates  how.  after 
Pittsburgh  black  market  activ¬ 
ities  had  been  declared  in  Con¬ 
gress  the  worst  in  America, 
Sprigle  began  his  probe. 

Posing  as  “Alois  Vondich."  a 
peddler,  he  bought  large  quant¬ 
ities  of  beef  and  pork,  using  no 
points,  but  paying  far  above 
ceiling  prices.  Purchases  were 
made  in  wholesale  lots.  The 
stories  gave  full  details,  with 
names,  places  and  prices,  and 
pointed  out  that  OPA  authori¬ 
ties  could  have  found  out  the 
facts  as  easily  as  anyone  else. 

After  the  reporter  had  re¬ 
fused  to  testify  OPA  appealed 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  investigate. 
Both  refused,  and  the  Press  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  Sunday  de¬ 
fending  the  action  of  Sprigle 
and  Vol'er. 

“This  is  an  old  and  silly  habit 
of  public  officials.”  the  editorial 
stated.  “Instead  of  cracking 
down  on  the  wrongdoer,  they 
try  to  crack  down  on  the  re¬ 
porter  who  exposes  the  wrong¬ 
doing.” 

Apparently  as  a  result  of 
Sprigle’s  disclosures  two  more  in¬ 
vestigations  have  been  launched. 

A  federal  grand  jury  has  been 
called  for  next  week  to  look 
into  black  markets  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  and  a  Senate 
committee  headed  by  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  will  visit  Pittsburgh 
next  week  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  area. 

It  is  understood  that  Sprigle 
would  be  asked  to  testify  at 
both  hearings.  ! 

Sprigle  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  ' 
in  1937  for  his  Ku  Klux  Klan  i 
stories  on  Hugo  Black,  now  a  i 
Supreme  Court  Justice. 

■ 

Weekly  Rate  Raised 

Canton,  O..  April  16— The  | 
Canton  Repository  has  increased 
us  weekly  subscription  rate  to 
24  cents,  an  increase  of  one-half 
^t  a  day,  for  the  daily  edi¬ 
tions,  effective  today.  Single 
cppiM  daily  will  sell  at  4  cents, 
single  Sunday  issues  at  7  cents 
<i*lly  and  Sunday  delivered 
»t  30  cents. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  HOLD  THEM 
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G  E  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 

GENERAL  ^ELECTRIC 


For  BETTER  pictures  •  •  •  shoot  with 


Here  s  one  reason  why:  G-E 
Midget  photoflash  iamps  provide 
uniformly  dependable  perform¬ 
ance  . . .  that  makes  for  effective 
synchronization,  better  pictures. 


Hear  tbe  G-E  rM/iepngramt:  "The  G-E  All-Girl  Orrhettra."  Samiay  IO.-00  p.  m.  EWT,  SBC  "The  VerU  TaJay"  news, 
Mamiay  through  Friday  6:4Sp.  m,  EWT,  CBS;  "The  G-E  Houteparty,"  Momday  throat  Friday  4-'00 p,  m.  F.WT,  CBS 
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tic  affair*,  special  commendation  ia  due  to 
Traffic  Bureau  Chiefs  L.  E.  Paris,  New 
York;  P.  £.  Francis,  Chicago;  G.  A. 
Fraaci*,  Kansas  City;  T.  L.  Card,  San 
Franciaoo;  E.  F.  Palm,  Denver;  J.  E. 
Edwards,  Atlanta;  D.  F.  Moss,  Wash¬ 
ington;  C.  H.  Miles,  Baltimore;  H.  D. 
Smith,  Albany;  R.  D.  Adair,  Albuquer¬ 
que;  G.  H.  Steiner,  Phoenix;  J.  M. 
Pfadt,  Columbus;  and  E.  E.  Jaenicke, 
Detroit. 

Foreign  Conununicotions 

Invaaioo  of  Europe,  opening  new  fronts 
and  the  increased  tempo  of  the  war  east 
and  west  caused  cable  and  wirdesa  traffic 
to  skyrocket  beyond  anythir^  experi¬ 
enced  before.  Available  faeilities  were 
strained  to  the  limit  in  this  situation  of 
an  etqiandiag  volume  moving  over  a  de¬ 
creasing  nnmber  of  channels. 

Associated  Press  London-New  York 
traffic  reached  the  unprecedented  figure 
o(f  d,S00,000  words.  Since  the  cables 
could  not  handle  the  increasing  load, 
greatly  expanded  wireless  facilities  were 
obtained  from  London  to  N^w  York,  the 
AP  listening  post  at  Armonk  handling 
reception. 

Operation  of  portable  wireless  trans¬ 
mitting  sets  by  commercial  companim 
from  prastically  the  front  lines,  both  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific,  marked  an 
epochal  advance  in  wartime  news  com¬ 
munications.  Instead  of  the  leisurely 
job  that  war  reporting  once  was,  to¬ 
day's  correspondent  is  practically  in  the 
position  of  reporting  blow-by-blow  from 
the  ringside  against  unprecedented  com¬ 
petition  at  every  hand.  His  dispatches 
arc  being  delivered  to  newspapers  around 
the  world  in  a  matter  of  minutes  after 
he  files  them  on  a  hotly  competitive 
basis. 

Despite  the  wartime  shortages  in  the 
communications  field.  The  Associated 
Press  was  able  to  establish  during  the 
year  a  comprehensive  wireless  news  dis- 
tri^tion  system  to  serve  Europe,  Africa 
and  Asia.  Facilitiea  have  been  obtained 
and  at  the  year  end  the  operation  was 
moving  speedily  with  exceptional  suc¬ 
cess. 

Participation  in  Wirepboto  delivery  of 
newsphotos  reached  a  new  peak  during 
the  year  but  some  potential  expansion 
was  throttled  because  additional  ma¬ 
chines  could  not  be  obtained. 

After  months  of  petitioning  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  involved,  priorities 
were  obtained  for  the  manufacture  of 
several  urgently  needed  sets  but  the 
suppliers  unable  to  provide  critical  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  skilled  manpower  needed 
for  constructioo  was  not  available.  Some 

grogress  ia  being  made  and  sets  should 
t  available  by  spring. 

An  initial  order  was  placed  also  with  a 
new  source  of  supply  for  a  different  type 
of  ^uipment  designed  solely  for  use  on 
ordinary  telephone  lines  instead  of  the 
high  fideUty  Wirepboto  network.  This 
supplier  also  was  unable  to  meet  the 
seh^nle  originally  believed  possible  but 
delivery  is  anticipated  early  next  year. 

It  is  gratifying  comment  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  Wirephoto  service  and  its  repu¬ 
tation  that  more  than  a  score  of  mem¬ 
bers  preferred  to  wait  until  AP  could 
provide  sets  although  the  commercial 
agencies  were  able  in  some  instances  to 
otter  immediate  installations. 

Staff  Personnel 

Maintenance  of  an  experienced  and 
talented  staff  through  the  third  year  of 
war  presented  a  grave  problem.  It  was 
necessary  to  draw  upon  talent  and  ex¬ 
perience  throughout  the  service  to 
strengthen  the  foreign  staff  and  such 
key  spots  as  Washington,  San  Francisco 
and  New  York.  The  result  was  that  in 
several  bureaus,  some  two-thirds  of  the 
staff  are  now  persons  with  less  than 
three  year*  AP  experience.  In  some  bu¬ 
reaus,  the  staff  is  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third  women. 

The  problem  of  losses  of  staff  to  the 
armed  forces  was  somewhat  reliev«l  by 
Selective  Service  classification  of  key 
men  as  members  of  an  essential,  defer¬ 
rable  calling,  and  particularly  by  the 
decision  to  draft  only  the  younger  men. 
The  future,  of  course,  will  depend  upon 
the  course  of  the  war.  A  total  of  584 
staff  members  were  on  military  leave, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  regular  staff. 

A  more  serious  problem  was  the  very 
heavy  turnover  of  staff,  incident  to  gen¬ 
eral  unsettled  wartime  conditions,  while 


War  Manpower  Commission  regul^ons 
seek  to  prevent  employe  tumovCT  in  es¬ 
sential  callings,  there  is  no  feasible  _  way 
to  retain  persons  in  positions  requiring 
initiative  and  creativeness.  This  turn- 
over  is  a  symptom  of  wartime  unrest, 
and  is  not  easily  remedied.  The  problem 
becomes  |>articularly  a^te  in  this  organ- 
iution  bicausc  the  high  degree  of  spe¬ 
cialisation  require*  considerable  sound 
experiencir.  For  many  years,  it  was  pol¬ 
icy  to  hire  no  inexperienced  reporter*. 
Three  to  five  year*  newspat^r  experience 
was  a  prerequisite.  At  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  staffs  of  newspapers  have  been 
so  severely  depleted  that  the  sources  of 
available  talent  are  all  but  shut  off. 

This  situation  has  increased  tremend¬ 
ously  the  burdens  upon_  chiefs  of  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  their  principal  assistants. 
Much  time  must  be  spent  seeking  re¬ 
placements  to  fill  vacancies,  and  in  super¬ 
vising  and  training  inexperienced  help. 
The  problem  of  apportioning  experience 
personnel  competent  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  has  necessitated  much  transfer¬ 
ring  and  shifting. 

The  regular  40-hour  week  has  con¬ 
tinued.  having  obtained  exemptions  in 
areas  in  which  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  had  ordered  a  48- hour  week,  be¬ 
cause  experience  proved  that  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  required  to  coyer  big  news  breaks 
could  not  be  obtained  by  ordering  a 
longer  work  week.  It  is  a  responsibility 
to  be  able  to  handle  news  emergencies 

Cmptly  and  effectively  at  all  time* 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  keep  all 
essential  posts  covered  without  running 
considerable  overtime. 

Death  lor  Correspondents 
Among  war  correspondents  it  was 
again  a  story  of  death,  of  painful  in¬ 
jury  and  of  the  incredible  hardship  of 
long  gruelling  months  under  fire.  Going 
from  one  theater  of  activity  to  another, 
several  have  now  s^en  mor^  of  war’s  hor¬ 
ror  than  any  individual  soldier. 

Working  months  on  end  without  rest, 
touring  battlefronts  by  day  and  writing 
far  into  the  night,  they  kept  their  nerve 
and  their  zeal  to  chronicle  exactly  what 
happened,  while  conquering  the  numb¬ 
ing  fatigue,  the  shattering  war-weariness 
which  affects  all  men  long  under  ffre. 

AP  men  at  the  war  fronts  have  been 
schooled  thoroughly  against  stunts, 
against  needless  risk.  Trained  profes¬ 
sionals,  their  only  objective  is  to  get  the 
story.  Yet  the  year  brought  fresh  trag¬ 
edy  and  sorrow. 

Asahel  Bush  was  killed  by  a  Japanese 
bomb  at  Tacloban,  Leyte  Island.  The 
same  bomb  alto  took  the  lives  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Gunn  of  the  Fort  fVorth  Star-Trie- 
ijram  and  John  Terry  of  the  Chicago 
News.  Bede  Irvin,  one  of  the  most 
talented  members  of  the  AP’s  war  pho¬ 
tographic  staff,  was  killed  near  St.  Lo, 
France,  by  an  American  bomb  which 
fell  short  of  its  mark.  Several  men 
were  injured.  George  Tucker  recovered 
and  returned  to  duty  after  being  hurt 
a  second  time.  Henry  Jameson  was  the 
first  correspondent  hurt  on  D-Day. 
First  strain^  and  bruised  by  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  shell  burst,  he  then  received 
flesh  wounds  in  the  leg  from  flak.  Ed¬ 
ward  Kennedy  and  John  F.  Chester  were 
injured  in  jeep  accidents  and  Hal  Boyle 
was  hospitalized  when  hit  bv  a  motor¬ 
cycle.  Stephen  Barber  suffered  flesh 
wounds  when  he  went  with  French  as¬ 
sault  troops  attacking  Elba  on  June  19. 
He  dictate  hit  story  from  a  hospital  cot, 
and  recovered  to  accompany  British 
force*  into  Greece. 

The  foreign  staff  expanded  rapidly 
after  preparations  made  far  in  advance, 
with  the  best  men  in  the  profession  ready 
to  reopen  bureaus  in  Italy,  France,  and 
the  Philippines. 

The  total  number  of  AP  correspon¬ 
dents  assigned  to  war  areas  at  the  end  of 
the  year  (excluding  South  America  but 
including  European  neutral  countries) 
was  101,  compared  with  85  a  year  earlier. 
A  total  of  29  additional  foreign  staffers, 
all  from  volunteers  in  the  domestic 
service  who  had  received  special  train¬ 
ing.  were  accredited  and  sent  overseas 
during  the  year.  Sever.al  more  were 
being  preparH  for  assignment  in  1945, 
not  only  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  but  to  carry  the  AP  banner  around 
the  globe  a*  AP  world  services  are  de¬ 
veloped.  This  requires  men  of  excep¬ 
tional  personality,  intelligence  and  ban- 
ground. 

Principal  foreign  administrative 


changes  made  during  the  year  includ'd: 

Appointment  of  Robert  Bunnelle,  for¬ 
merly  London  Chief  of  Bureau,  as  Man¬ 
aging  Executive  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  in  charge  of  combined  AP  opera¬ 
tions  there. 

Appointment  of  Edward  Kennedy,  for¬ 
merly  Chief  of  Bureau  in  Algiers  and 
later  Rome,  as  Chief  of  Bureau  in  Pa-is. 
Noland  Norgaard  took  charge  in  Rome 
as  acting  chief. 

Eddy  Gilmore  succeeded  Henry  Cas¬ 
sidy  who  returned  to  head  AP’s  world 
service  department  in  Washington. 

Yates  McDaniel,  formerly  head  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific  staff,  bued  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  took  charge  of  the  staff  ia  the 
Philippines,  with  headquarters  in  Leyte. 

Wes  Gallagher  was  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  staff  at  SHAEF  before 
and  during  the  invasion,  and  remained 
in  that  capacity  as  SHAEF  moved  to  the 
Continent,  assisting  Bunnelle  and  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  direction  of  the  field  staff. 

John  Evans,  one-time  foreign  editor 
and  later  of  the  general ,  office  staff,  was 
made  chief  of  bureau  in  Mexico  City. 

Taylor  Henry  was  sent  to  open_  a  bu¬ 
reau  at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Three  members  of  the  staff  were  re¬ 
turned  from  internment  in  Germany. 
They  were  Larry  Allen,  who  spent  two 
years  in  Italian  and  German  prisons, 
and  Taylor  Henry  and  Mel  Most,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Vichy  staff,  who  had  been 
interned  at  Baden  Biden  after  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  North  Africa. 

This  left  Godfrey  H.  Anderson,  cap¬ 
tured  in  Egypt  three  years  ago.  as  the 
only  member  of  the  staff  in  a  German 
prison  camp.  There  was  still  no  word 
of  the  fate  of  Witt  Hancock,  who  dis¬ 
appeared  during  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
Java. 

Several  members  of  the  foreign  staff 
won  merited  honors  in  1944.  Daniel 
DeLuce  and  Frank  Filan  won  Pulitzer 
awards  for  outstanding  work  in  news 
and  pictures.  Thobum  Wiant,  who  flew 
with  the  first  B-29’s  to  raid  Japan,  was 
awarded  the  Air  Medal  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  coverage  of  air  operations  in 
the  C-B-I  theater. 

Labor  Relation* 

Decisions  of  the  Newspaper  Ojmmis- 
sion  of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  dispute 
cases  resulted  in  an  increase  in  edi¬ 
torial  payroll  expense  of  approximately 
$2,000  weekly  in  bureaus  invdved,  and 
approximately  $1,000  additionally  was 
required  in  comparable  increases  in  non- 
organized  bureaus  and  in  other  necessary 
adjustments. 

These  decisions  were  handed  down  in 
two  dispute  cases,  the  first  affecting  six 
bureaus  and  the  second  affecting  New 
York  Ci^.  As  the  year  drew  to  a  close, 
the  WLB  rendered  a  decision  ordering 
maintenance  of  membership,  and  refer¬ 
ring  back  night  differential  and  overtime 
clauses  to  the  Commission.  Contracts 
affecting  the  six  bureaus  and  New  York 
are  currently  in  renegotiation,  and  the 
union  is  now  claiming  representation  in 
certain  additional  bureaus,  chiefly  Los 
Angeles,  Denver.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
Pittsburgh  and  (Cleveland. 

The  United  Press  contract  covering 
editorial  employes  is  also  currently  in 
renegotiation,  and  we  have  .a  '-nt'H  a 
firm  policy  that  there  must  in  all  equity 
be  uniform  conditions  as  between  the  two 
maior  news  services. 

The  combined  policies  of  wartime  gov¬ 
ernmental  authorities  in  controlling 
wages,  and  at  the  same  time  ordering 
general  cost  of  living  increases,  has  to  a 
considerable  degree  restricted  the  policy 
of  paying  newsmen  on  a  merit  basis. 
The  pre,aent  tendency  is  to  treat  editorial 
employes  on  a  basi.a  similar  to  industrial 
workers.  The  results  of  this,  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  requiring  creative  ability  and 
initiative,  can  have  extremely  deleterious 
consequences. 

It  may,  indeed,  result  in  two  classes 
of  newspapermen  in  this  country,  as  in 
England,  where  the  distinction  between 
journalists  and  pressmen  is  extreme. 
This  would  limit  the  field  of  opportunity 
and  impair  the  general  performance.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  any  influences  which 
restrict  advancement  for  meritorious  per¬ 
formance.  and  which  limit  the  field  of 
opportunity,  will  be  overcome. 

In  this  inflamed  and  frenzied  era, 
when  the  public  mind  is  reeling  under 
the  Maseless  impact  of  swift  and  dev- 
•astating  change,  no  single  group  faces 
a  more  vital  and  compelling  responsibil¬ 


ity  than  the  men  of  The  .\isocitty 
Press. 

Never  before  has  the  hope  of  iolMi 
ual  freedom  and  decency  in  the  vmR 
been  so  dependent  upon  adequate  souus 
of  objective  newt.  Indeed,  in  the  o«. 
plexity  of  present-day  society,  it  is  thi 
very  cement  upon  which  we  miut 
pend  to  bold  the  bricks  of  our  locM 
structure  together. 

True  and  unbiased  news  hat  hem 
scribed  as  “the  highest  moral  otaoii 
ever  developed  in  America  and  giv«  * 
the  world.”  The  time  is  now,  to  cw; 
this  concept  forward  with  all  the 
and  persuasiveness  that  can  be  e» 
manded.  Never  before  hat  the  lunm 
eye  and  ear  been  so  effectively,  so  ihR 
fully,  and  so  maddeningly  boobtidid 
from  every  quarter.  Public  and  prisMi 
groups  of  every  description  have  in 
hands  elaborate  techniques  of  vsH, 
sound,  color  and  drama,  devised  whk 
scientific  application  of  psycholofy,  * 
arouse  every  human  desire,  passioa  ari 
prejudice. 

Without  a  source  of  information  yah 
licly  recognized  as  objective  and  dis. 
interested,  men  are  tossed  blindly  on  mu 
of  emotionalism.  With  these  new  tab 
niques  to  influence  the  minds  and  hesiti 
of  men,  the  dangers  are  ever  more  a» 
acing.  Fanatical  and  self-seeking  Kioqi, 
increasingly  numerotu  and  powert^^ 
too  often  find  objective  non-uartisanihi| 
an  obstacle  to  their  ends,  and  turn  moR 
and  more  to  efforts  to  discredit  the  cs- 
tire  concept  of  independent,  disinter¬ 
ested  dissemination  of  the  news. 
Educational  Promotion 

In  earlier  times,  when  men  liitd 
largely  in  small  communities,  and  the 
communities  were  fairly  self-sufficicst, 
the  mischief  that  could  be  done  vitt 
poisoned  news  was  bad  enough,  hut  it 
this  high-pressured  era  of  mass  prodsn 
tion,  when  men  are  members  of  lsi|e, 
highly  complex  inter-dependent  gronpi, 
lack  of  news  in  which  men  may  hin 
faith  leaves  the  entire  structure  in  eon 
stant  jeopardy  of  emotional  expiosiao. 

We  have  long  recognized  in  collectia 
and  dissemination  of  news  on  a  coopat’ 
five  basis  an  efficient  method  srith  tin 
important  functional  characteristic  tf 
assuring  objective  reporting.  What  ii 
being  done  to  achieve  a  widespread  pA 
lie  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  those  mda 
“The  Associated  Press?” 

By  using  promotionally  almost  iB 
media  of  information.  By  far  the  gn* 
est  potential  medium  is  the  masker 
newspaper.  In  an  earlier  day,  it  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  members  on  their  oil 
initiative  would  continue  to  build  up  the 
value  of  their  memberships  by  regnlsi^ 
telling  their  readers  about  their  Asnes 
ated  Press.  Many  did,  and  many  idl 
do,  but  dearly  the  present  strength  tf 
this  effort  is  nowhere  nearly  cotusts 
surate  with  the  ooenpelling  need.  Tht 
present  newsprint  shortage  is  of  courses 
factor. 

During  the  past  year  mats  and  other 
promotional  material  have  been  tntStf 
to  members,  but  with  space  linutate* 
the  response  has  not  been  such  as  to  Mg 
gest  an  e^ansion  of  this  material  wmU 
now  be  effective.  Returned  foreign  at- 
respondents  have  been  made  available  to 
speak  under  member  sponsorship  insdfir 
as  the  exigencies  of  war  coverage  wmB 
permit.  There  is  doser  liaison  with  new 
pamr  promotion  managers. 

Experience  indicates,  however,  that  e 
more  effective  approach  is  necessary  lo 
stimulate  extensive  use  of  neiuplltt 
space  to  create  reader  appreciatic*  ■ 
the  institutional  si^ificance  of  The 
sodated  Press.  What  can  be  socim 
plished  by  membership  relations  ewa  • 
normal  times  is  limited.  When  span  ■ 
at  a  premium,  AP  institutional  pr^ 
tion  will  probably  lay  on  the  bank  uMI 
it  is  obsolete. 

What  would  seem  to  merit  conskhrs 
tion  at  an  appropriate  time  would  hs  M 
incentive  method  under  which  raenhoi 
who  effectively  contribute  space  to  * 
hance  public  appreciation  of  the  AI. 
would  receive  credits  against  ss^ 
ments.  Certainly  no  one  understsM 
better  than  newspapers  the  value  of  w 
vertising,  and  members  should  be 
to  appreciate  its  institutional  valrM  • 
their  Associated  Press,  and  to  take  •» 
vantage  of  such  a  plan. 

The  medium  of  radio  has  also  MS 

( Covtinued  on  page  78) 
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Vl^ood  Flong  Converts 
Money  Back  Into  Pulp 


nmCIALLY  adopting  a  pro- 
ceti  developed  by  the  Wood 
Corporation,  Uncle  Sam 
«in  now  convert  all  the  tired, 
irorn-out  and  dirty  dollar  bills 
into  pulp  instead  of  ashes. 

The  full  story  of  this  latest 
ceatribution  of  an  allied  news- 
piper  industry— the  Wood  Flong 
Qoiporation  specializes  in  mats 
_to  the  waste  paper  salvage  ef¬ 
fort  was  told  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
tiifinBi  this  week  by  H.  C.  Friel, 
vice-president  of  the  firm.  With¬ 
in  a  few  weeks,  the  Treasury 
Department  will  have  in  opera¬ 
tion  its  new  plant  in  Washing¬ 
ton  where  all  the  retired  paper 
currency — some  five  tons  a  day 
-will  be  salvaged  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  high-grade  commercial 
pnper. 

For  over  a  year,  the  Wood 
Flong  Corporation  had  its  labor¬ 
atory  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
work  on  the  problem  of  cur¬ 
rency  disposal,  with  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  government  officials 
who  have  vowed  a  long  time  to 
end  the  wasteful  practice  of 
burning  paper  which  is  bought 
originally  at  a  very  high  premi¬ 
um.  When  the  process  was  fin¬ 
ally  perfected,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  took  it  over  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive  government  function. 

Must  Do  Complete  Job 
The  paper  stock  on  which 
U.  S.  bonds  and  currency  are 
printed  is  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  papermaking  art 
in  the  world.  It  is  produced  ac¬ 
cording  to  formulas  developed 
in  research  laboratories  of  the 
paper  industry  and  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  it  contains 
identifying  fibers. 

By  law,  currency  which  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  must  be 
destroyed  under  the  supervision 
of  an  official  Destruction  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  found,  until 
the  Wood  Flong  tests,  that  the 
only  sure  and  practical  way  is 
V  applying  the  torch.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  sought 
another  method  for  years. 

“Specifically,”  explained  Mr. 
fnel,  “what  it  sought  was  a 
method  which  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  destructive  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  not  permitting  any  of  it 
to  pass  through  the  process  with¬ 
out  being  wholly  destroyed.  It 
was  desirable  that  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  should  be  instantaneous  in 
Its  operation.  It  was  undesirable 
k  i  u  y.?  * .  process  which  was 
patch-like  in  character,  requir- 
mg  loading  of  equipment  with 
several  tons  of  paper,  then  turn- 

Inimediate  Release 

Washington,  April  16 — Step¬ 
ping  up  the  release  of  spot 
news,  the  War  Department 
has  onnounced  that  names  of 
prisoners  of  war  released  in 
liberated  countries  will  be 
given  immediately  to  press 
and  radio  without  waiting  for 
iorraol  notification  to  relatives. 


ing  the  machinery  over  for  a  j 
period  of  hours.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  the  possibility  that  in  the  I 
use  of  a  batch  process,  by  reason  | 
of  accident  or  other  unforesee-  ; 
able  eventuality,  it  is  necessary  , 
to  stop  the  operation  before  the  i 
cycle  is  complete,  in  which  case  | 
many  notes  would  be  found  in  i 
semi-destroyed  state.” 

This  problem  and  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  process  shall  be 
completely  destructive  of  the 
identifying  characteristics  in  the 
paper  were  studied  by  Wood 
Flong  experts  in  1943.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  then  made  with  the 
Treasury  Department  and,  with 
Secret  Service  agents  on  hand 
to  watch  every  move,  some  old 
money,  all  carefully  inventoried, 
was  transferred  to  the  Hoosick 
Falls  laboratory. 

Novel  Procedure 

The  Wood  Flong  firm  decided 
to  try  a  procedure  not  previ¬ 
ously  considered,  that  of  dry 
grinding  or  pulverizing  the  cur¬ 
rency.  In  view  of  the  unusually  | 
high  level  of  paper  strength. ' 
there  was  some  question  whether 
the  job  could  be  done. 

“Careful  preparations  were 
made  for  this  first  experiment,” 
Mr.  Friel  related.  "The  money  | 
was  introduced  into  the  disin¬ 
tegrator,  dry  ground,  and  passed 
through  an  8-mesh  screen.  Fin- ' 
aily  it  was  collected  through  a  | 
cyclone  dust  collector,  and  then 
transferred  to  bins.  Samples  of  ' 
this  fiber  powder  were  subjected 
to  the  most  careful  and  far- 
reaching  study,  and  the  results  i 
investigated  by  the  Security  i 
agencies  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment. 

“It  was  found  that  the  expert- 1 
ence  in  this  type  of  operation  | 
possessed  by  the  corporation, 
when  applied  to  this  particular  ' 
project,  had  been  successful.  i 
Not  the  slightest  remnant  of  un¬ 
destroyed  currency  could  be 
found.  The  destruction  had  been 
instantaneous  and  nothing  had 
been  left  behind.  Every  last  bit  | 
of  distinctive  characteristic  had 
been  removed  from  the  stock. 
Tile  process  could  be  terminated 
at  any  point  and  no  imdestroyed 
currency  was  found  left  tied  up  i 
in  the  process,  in  such  a  man-  : 
ner  as  to  create  a  security  prob¬ 
lem. 

OP  A  Adopts  Process.  Too 

“As  a  result  of  this  immediate 
and  rather  unexpected  success,  | 
the  process  immediately  com¬ 
manded  respect  in  government ! 
circles,  and  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  other  government 
departments  that  had  paper  de¬ 
struction  problems.” 

The  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  adopted  the  process  for  ' 
disposing  of  coupons  and  stamps 
and  several  other  agencies  have 
taken  steps  to  adopt  the  same  j 
procedure.  When  the  Treasui^ 
gets  its  new  plant  working,  said ; 
Mr.  Friel,  “the  old  days  of  de¬ 
stroying  currency  wastefully,  by 
burning  it  and  forever  losing  the  j 
quality  which  the  high  linen  j 
content  and  cotton  contributed, 
are  over.” 


TELEVISION” 


Wc  helped  television  get  born  and  we’ve  helped 
it  grow. 

‘"We  made  television  sending  and  reeeiving  ap¬ 
paratus  back  in  1927  and  worked  it  by  wire  between 
Washington  and  New  York  City  and  by  radio  be¬ 
tween  Whippany,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

“We  can  transmit  television  over  wire  lines  and 
by  radio.  Wc  produced  the  coaxial  cable,  which  is 
particularly  adapted  to  television.  We  have  some 
coaxial  installed  now  and  are  installing  more.  We 
are  also  setting  up  a  micro-wave  radio-relay  circuit. 

“Whatever  television  needs  from  us  for  trans¬ 
mission,  we’ll  lie  prepared.  It  might  be  a  network 
of  cables  or  radio  beams  or  lioth. 

“We  explore  the  field  in  order  to  do  our  part  — 
which  is  the  transmission  of  television  from  place 
to  place,  just  as  we  furnish  transmission  for  the 
radio  networks  now. 

“We're  going  to  keep  on  studying  all  methods  — 
and  use  the  best.” 


BBLL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Listen  to  ‘"The  Telepho.ne  Hour”  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 
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continued  from  page  76 
uied  effectiveljr,  but  like  the  newepaper, 
it  doe*  not  yet  tell  the  liitener  enough 
about  the  source  of  news.  Very  much 
can  be  done  with  this  medium  in  ac¬ 
quainting  the  public  with  the  AP,  its 
operations  and  its  people.  Dramatixation 
of  "Barriers  Down"  late  in  the  year 
was  an  excellent  example.  Many  promi* 
nent  members  of  the  staff  made  appro¬ 
priate  and  effective  radio  appearances 
during  the  year. 

Another  important  medium  to  nse  ef¬ 
fectively  is  the  motion  picture.  A  proj¬ 
ect  now  under  study  is  the  making  of  an 
institutional  two-reder  to  be  shown  by 
member  newspapers  in  local  theaters. 
The  dramatic  pOMibilities  are  enormous. 
The  use  of  trade  publications  as  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  press  itself  has  been  in¬ 
creased.  The  theme  of  AP  advertising 
and  promotion  has  been  basically  institu¬ 
tional,  stressing  reliability,  enterprise 
and  service. 

Waahington  Bureau 

The  Washington  Bureau  bandied  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  national 
conventions  at  Chican;  assigned  staff 
men  to  major  political  candidates; 
handled  daily  roundups  of  political  de- 
vdopments  throughout  the  campaign,  and 
climaxed  the  effort  by  tabulating  returns 
on  a  national  scale  and  writing  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  leads  and  interpretives  for 
the  Domestic  as  well  as  for  the  World 
Service. 

By  year-end,  Washington  had  become 
more  than  ever  representative  of  every 
branch  of  the  AP  at  larfe.  The  expan¬ 
sion  was  most  marked  in  the  6eld  of 
foreign  service  with  establishment  of  the 
World  Service  staff. 

In  general,  steps  begun  in  1943  toward 
the  goal  of  strengthening  and  improv¬ 
ing  .\P  Washington  coverage  were  in¬ 
tensified  in  1944.  These  may  be  grouped 
under  four  headings; 

1.  Development  of  specialists  who,  by 
training,  experience  and  aptitude  are 
able  to  cooidinate  and  interpret  news 
developments  in  such  broad  fields  as  the 
war  and  international  rdations,  indus¬ 
trial  production  and  reconversion,  poli¬ 
tics,  labor,  agriculture. 

2.  Encouragement  of  greater  (a)  en¬ 
terprise  in  reporting  and  (b)  freedom 
in  writing  the  real  meaning  of  the  news. 

3.  Promotion  of  the  closest  staff  team¬ 
work  so  that  every  news  tip  will  pay  a 
dividend. 

4.  Constant  emphasis  upon  the  need 
for  greater  clarity  in  writing  and  free¬ 
dom  from  excessive  and  dulling  source 
attribution. 

These  efforts  have  produced,  among 
°*her  things,  an  impressive  score  oif 
news  beats.  A  few  of  them  and  the  staff 
members  who  produced  them: 

_  John  M.  Hightower,  specializing  on 
international  and  military  affairs,  was 
first  with:  DeCaulle’s  refusal  to  co¬ 
operate  on  the  Normandy  invasion;  the 
ships  to  a  German  air  raid 
Ban,  Italy;  the  cabinet  split  over 
Morgenthau's  plan  to  de-industrialize 
Germany;  the  deterioration  of  the 
Chinese  situation;  the  story  of  Russia’s 
set-hack  at  Warsaw. 

William  F.  Frye,  who  covered  military 
affairs  and  since  has  been  transferred  to 
London ;  General  Marshall’s  outline  of 
post-war  Army  policy;  military  govern¬ 
ment  policy  toward  occupied  Germany; 
C^eral  Patton  to  play  a  majoi  role 
after  D-Day;  General  Bradley’s  promo¬ 
tion  to  equal  rank  with  Montgomery. 

/ack  Bell,  bead  of  Senate  staff  and  po¬ 
litical  writer  who  led  coverage  of  the 
Dewey  campaign;  Roosevelt’s  request 
that  Senator  Guy  Gill»ttr  «— -le  — -el-e-;-,-.  • 
Congress  to  ignore  presidential  request 
for  manpower  mobilization;  Roosevelt  to 
veto  tax  bill;  Democratic  Chairman  Han- 
itegan’s  decision  to  support  survivors  of 
the  1938  purge;  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  General  MacArthur  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  A.  L.  Miller  of  Nebraska. 

Sterling  F.  Green,  who  leads  coverage 
of  the  war  agencies;  Nelson  gets  White 
Houm  office  and  Cabinet  status;  Army 
civilian  fight  over  reconversion  program; 
WPB  statisticians  quit  in  protest  against 
Army  suppression;  landing  craft  and  big 
trucks  win  top  priorities;  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction  to  be  cut  back  in  1945;  Nelson 
out  as  reconversion  boss,  becomes  busi- 
ness-amhassador. 

Ovid  A.  Martin,  agriculture:  foretold 
two-price  system  and  export  subsidies; 
first  with  removal  of  frocen  fruits  ana 


vegetables  from  ration  list;  forecast  resig¬ 
nation  of  Governor  Black  of  Faros  Credit 
Administration,  last  of  top  officials  named 
by  Wallace;  first  with  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  for  1944  farm  products. 

Among  other  beats  which  received 
prominent  displ^  were  embargoing  of 
oil  shipments  to  Spain;  Uruguay  the  first 
snull  nation  to  criticise  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  agreement;  the  correct  forecast  that 
the  little-steel  formula  would  remain  un- 
disturb^  until  after  the  election. 

An  outstanding  example  of  teamwork 
in  delivering  a  story  whirt  received  smash 
play  was  Senator  Barkley’s  resignation 
as  Democratic  leader  in  protest  over  the 
tax  veto.  Reporters  Francis  J.  Kelly, 
Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  and  Howard  Flieger 
were  first  with  the  story  ami  kept  on  lop 
of  it  completely. 

Politics 

In  keeping  with  comiwtitive  news  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  newsprint  situation,  the 
staffs  assigned  to  the  National  Political 
Conventions  were  cut  more  than  25% 
fielow  the  1940  numbers,  and  the  news 
report  also  trimmed.  The  very  few  mem¬ 
ber  requests  for  additional  matter,  and 
the  display  given  the  convention  report 
by  the  membership,  evidenced  its  ade¬ 
quacy. 

Day  leads  at  the  conventions  were 
written  ^  Paul  Miller,  Assistant  General 
Manager  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  and 
by  Bell.  The  night  leads  were  done 
by  Douglas  B.  Cornell,  who  was  relieved 
of  his  White  House  assignment  im  the 
campaign  and  enlarged  his  reputation  as 
an  able  and  colorful  writer.  The  princi¬ 
pal  editorial  jobs  were  filled  by  W.  L. 
Biale,  Jr..  Ntews  Editor;  Ray  Crowley, 
Gardner  Bridge,  J.  B.  Engle  and  Ernest 
G.  Warren. 

Tireless,  outstanding  convention  pic¬ 
ture  work  was  done  by  Washington  Pho¬ 
tographers  Robert  Clover  and  Charles  P. 
Gorry. 

With  the  campaign  under  way,  cover¬ 
age  of  Governor  Dewey  was  entrusted  to 
Jack  Bell,  assisted  by  Gardner  Bridge. 
President  Roosevelt’s  campaign  trips 
were  covered  by  Douglas  Cornell  and 
Howard  Flieger.  Ernest  Vaccaro  trav¬ 
eled  with  Senator  Truman,  while  E.  E. 
Easterly  of  the  Columbus  bureau  was 
assi^ed  to  Governor  Bricker,  the  Re¬ 
publican  vice-presidential  candidate. 

Weeks  of  preparation,  directed  by  D. 
Harold  Oliver,  seasoned  political  writer, 
and  Paul  Weir,  statistical  expert,  assem¬ 
bled  the  facts,  figures  and  background 
necessary  to  assure  fast  and  accurate 
handling  of  the  election  returns  Nov.  7. 
Principal  election  leads  were  written  by 
Douglas  Cornell,  Ray  Crowley,  Oliver, 
W.  T.  Peacock  and  James  W.  Davis. 
The  editorial  slot  was  divided  by  AGM 
Miller  and  News  Editor  Beale. 

The  Washington  Regional  Service — 
supervised  by  Bennett  Wolfe  and  made 
up  of  men  and  women  covering  news  of 
special  interest  to  individual  states  or 
groups  of  states — made  an  effective  1944 
showing  despite  manpower  problems  and 
the  necessity  of  contributing  much  of  its 
staff  strength  to  general  Washington  cov¬ 
erage. 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  (1)  development 
of  more  exclusive  stories  in  preference 
to  routine  copy;  (2)  more  concise  writ¬ 
ing;  (3)  fast  and  comprehensive  handling 
of  the  really  big  regional  stories;  (4)  re¬ 
duction  of  the  volume  of  the  routine  that 
had  grown  since  this  specialized  service 
was  established,  and  (5)  an  increased 
flow  of  mail  ropy,  including  weekly  col¬ 
umns  which  are  getting  good  use  in  many 
-.tates. 

Important  picture  stories  in  the  capital 
and  at  the  war  fronts  provided  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Newsphoto  Desk  with  a  consist¬ 
ently  heavy  file  of  copy  during  1944. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Washington 
Newsphoto  Desk  undertook  pool  consulta¬ 
tions  with  other  participants  in  order  to 
agree  mutually  to  pass  poor  radiophoto 
copy  in  favor  of  oiiginal  prints  due  a 
few  dan  later.  This  system,  which  was 
applauded  by  newspaper  picture  editors, 
was  set  up  after;  (1)  it  was  found  that 
a  great  amount  of  Signal  Corps  radio 
picture  copy  was  inferior  in  radio  form; 
and  (2)  a  fast  method  of  shipping  orig¬ 
inal  negatives  by  Army  plane  from  war 
fronts  vras  arranged  as  routine. 

Relations  vrith  the  pictorial  sections  of 
the  War  and  Nevy  Departments,  the 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Red  Cross 
and  Office  of  War  Information — the  prin¬ 
cipal  picture  releasing  agencies— con¬ 
tinued  excellent.  Personal  contact  by 


Newsphoto  Editor  Howard  Kany  and  his 
staff  was  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  friendly  cooperation  exhibited  by 
all  concerned. 

Some  outstanding  camera  work  was 
contributed  by  three  newcomers  to  the 
staff:  B.  I.  Sanders.  AP  Atlanta  veteran; 
John  Rous,  former  photography  chief  at 
the  Office  of  War  Information;  and 
Henry  Burroughs,  recruited  from  the 
Wasbinmon  Post. 

Excellent  editorial  direction  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  Burt  Foster,  day  desk  editor; 
Joseph  Jamieson,  in  charge  of  assign¬ 
ments;  and  Gerald  Doyle,  night  editor. 

The  skilled  team  of  Guy  Bowman  and 
Harvey  Georges  turned  in  four-star  dark¬ 
room  performances. 

The  physical  face  of  the  newsphoto 
quarters  was  changed  for  the  first  time 
in  ten  years.  Wirephoto’s  darkroom  was 
moved  to  a  former  storage  room,  a  sp.ice 
large  enough  for  the  first  time  to  accom¬ 
modate  printing  operations.  Thus,  Wire- 
photo  darkroom  was  centered  in  one 
room,  while  Newsphoto  darkroom  space 
was  enlarged  50%.  New  tanka  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  both  rooms,  a  new  floor  was 
placed  in  the  Newsphoto  darkroom  and 
the  former  Wirephoto  room  was  con¬ 
verted  int  a  storage  room.  The  entire 
Newsphoto  office  now  is  geared  for  faster 
production  than  before. 

Every  staff  photographer  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  entered  pictures  in  the 
second  annual  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  Exhibit  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  AP  won  one  first  prize,  one  second 
and  two  thirds. 

The  World  News  Desks’  first  big  test 
was  the  national  election  Nov.  7.  Special 
leads  and  side-bars  were  provided,  inter¬ 
preting  the  results  for  foreign  readers. 
Messages  from  abroad  said  the  service 
outclassed  all  competitors. 

AP  Feature  Services 

The  three  feature  services  of  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press — AP  Features,  AP  Spe¬ 
cial  and  Wide  World  Photos— were 
joined  to  achieve  the  objective  of  supply¬ 
ing  Associated  Press  newspapers  with  an 
outstanding  and  all-around  feature  serv¬ 
ice.  Charles  Honce  was  placed  in  charge 
as  assistant  general  manager,  M.  J.  Wing 
as  general  editor,  Leo  Solomon  as  editor 
of  Wide  World  Photos  and  Robert  Price 
as  news  editor.  The  new  organization 
was  called  AP-Newsfeatures,  with  Wide 
World  Photos  retaining  its  distinctive 
title. 

•Ml  copy  was  routed  over  a  single  fea¬ 
ture  ilesk.  Staffs  in  Washington  and 
Vow  York  were  merged  so  that  all  mem- 
liers  had  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
simnsibility  of  supplying  material  for 
both  the  printed  proofsheets  and  the 
leased  wires.  Wide  World  Photos  pic¬ 
ture  editors  assisted  proofsheet  and  wire 
editors  in  illustrating  their  stories.  Dup¬ 
lication  was  eliminated  and  features  were 
routed  where  they  would  do  most  good. 

In  a  year  of  outstanding  news  events, 
the  feature  services  had  much  to  do.  An 
innovation  was  the  illustrated  tax  book¬ 
let  written  by  Alexander  George  and  sup¬ 
plied  AP  members  in  ready-print  and  in 
mat  form  for  distribution  with  their  reg¬ 
ular  editions  or  separately.  Another  was 
the  sending  of  Head  Artist  Howell  Dodd 
to  cover  the  European  war  front.  He 
served  six  months  in  England  and  on  the 
invasitm  of  Normandy  and  drew  memor¬ 
able  pictures  of  fighting  and  hehind-the- 
lines  scenes  that  were  distributi^  bv  the 
Feature  Mat  Service,  by  Wide  World 
Photos  and  by  Wirephoto.  A  third  was 
the  usignment  of  Comics  Artist  Mill 
Morris  to  cover  the  political  conventions 
on  a  spot  basis.  His  cartoons  were 
matted  and  sent  out  in  much  the  same 
manner  at  Telematt. 

Before  the  Normandy  and  Philippine 
invasions,  a  quantity  of  preparedness 
copy  including  background  stories,  maps, 
photographs  and  charts  was  sent  by  wire 
and  mail  to  members.  This  material  was 
used  extensively. 

Papers  were  well  prepared  also  by  AP 
Newsfeatures  for  the  national  political 
conventions  and  the  presidential  election 
with  iMckground  material  by  wire  and 
by  mail.  'This  alto  was  printed  widely. 

The  notable  series  of  "Victory  Pre¬ 
paredness”  pages  issued  for  use  if  and 
when  Germany  surrenders  was  continued 
and  was  ordered  especially  by  several 
hundred  papers  in  full  page  mat  form. 
All  tubscrihert  got  the  proofs  alonv  with 
illustration  mats  in  the  cases  of  I^ture 
Mat  subscribers. 

The  desk  handling  the  leased  wire  fea¬ 


tures  and  the  mailed  features  lav  m 
an  ouutanding  story,  pictures  and  iZ 
go  through  to  the  wires  or  to  the  i 

To  name  just  a  few  more  anou 
there  were  Chip  Royal’s  poll  oT  iim ' 
editors  on  the  major  sports  eveatt  «f  g 
time,  Dave  Wilkie’s  first  intervisv  M 
llenry  Ford  11,  William  Wordm'i  in 
stories  on  the  aftermath  of  ih*  Kim 
lein  invasion,  Sigrid  Arne's  itoriis  m 
lyzing  national  debt  and  social  Mcsm 
Dorothy  Roe’s  interview  with  OnSj 
Duke,  the  "Men  with  MacArthur"  Mm  > 
by  Murlin  Spencer,  Richard  Bcrdm 
and  the  late  Asahel  Bush,  Tom  H«s 
buch  s  series  from  the  field  on  reeism 
sion,  Frank  Carey’s  series  on  perndk 
DD'T  and  veterans’  rehabilitatioajm 
man  /Mien’s  series  of  the  Air  S«thi 
Command,  Marlow’s  series  on  vttem 
laws,  the  George  Bernard  Shaw  byl^ 
on  what  to  do  with  Germany,  the  mik 
by  Mack,  Wagner,  Speaker,  McKsdm 
McCarthy  on  all-star  baseMl  team  d 
the  decade;  J.  Edgar  Hoover’s  bydam 
on  the  war  against  spies,  the  iMy  d 
Easter  in  modern  language  by  Ig 
Geiger,  Schuyler  Allman’s  serai  a 
medicine’s  golden  decade,  the  pdi  d 
AP  editors  on  the  major  stories  of  tk 
year,  the  science  tomorrow  series  d  k- 
liners  obtained  by  Howard  Blakcsis^lh 
Louis  Lochner  stories  topped  by  ths  ai 
on  how  Hitler  may  end,  and  by-Vam 
from  Harold  Butler,  Ching-ChskWi  mi 
Penteado  on  post-war  trade  suns. 

Had  Boyle  and  Kenneth  Dixm  la  i 
more  and  more  acclaim  with  their  fne 
line  columns. 

Aside  from  all  this  the  standard  ia 
tures — Background  Maps,  Pictuis  Skm, 
the  World  This  Week,  the  daily  ml 
Sunday  comics,  the  various  colnmm  fit 
sports,  news  and  women’s  pages— sai 
continued  on  their  usual  plane. 

In  conclusion,  I  enthusiastically  aa 
mend  the  Executive  staff  that  gniMfii 
various  activities  of  the  departamh; 
Lloyd  Stratton  for  the  resumption  of  fit 
world  service;  Alan  J.  Gould  for  tk 
general  news  service;  F.  J.  Stand  hr 
the  traffic;  C.  A.  Jagger  for  pentad 
and  promotion;  Paul  Miller,  auigsedh 
the  direction  of  the  great  newt  pnda 
tion  center  that  is  W.ishington,  id 
C.  E.  Honce  for  the  feature  lenia 
These  men  constitute  a  fine  corpi  of  ear 
utives  working  together  with  inttgiad 
effort,  deeply  devoted  to  the  co^aaf 
success  of  The  Associated  Press. 

Kekt  Coona 

a 

H.  B.  Miller  Promoted 

Washington,  April  16— Cijl 
Harold  B.  Miller  has  been  now- 
nated  for  promotion  to  the  nak 
of  rear  admiral.  When  he  is 
firmed  in  the  higher  position  ht 
will  be  transferred  from  p'jblic 
relations  officer  with  the  ftdfc 
Fleet  to  director  of  public  reir 
tions  in  the  Navy  Denartmat 
Rear  Adm.  A.  S.  Merrill,  whp 
Miller  will  si'"cy»ed  i"  ’•e'uriiJI 
to  sea  duty,  Capt.  Fitzhugh  La, 
a  veteran  of  carrier  warfare  to 
the  Pacific,  has  been  assigned  to 
Adm.  Nimitz’s  staff  to  succed 
Miller. 

■ 

Ad  Fund  Halved 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  April  ^ 
The  bill  to  appropriate  $1.0w 
000  for  promotion  of  Florida  to 
tourist  and  industry  has  ^ 
cut  to  half  that  amount  to  mai 
objections  of  legislative 
bers  who  felt  the  program  a* 
too  heavy  for  a  new  ven^ 
The  Florida  Citrus  Commiia* 
endorsed  an  industry  PW®*** 
for  legislation  proposed  at  » 
current  legislative  session. 

■ 

Schimier  Named 

Edward  A.  Schirmer,  De^ 
manager  of  Crowell-Collier  w 
lishing  Co.,  has  been  naBJj 
Wayne  County  salvage  char 
man,  Detroit. 
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Press  Scores  in 
llooeevelt  Coverage 
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Qore  could  have  been  sold,  ac- 
^ing  to  Circulation  Manager 
l/idtetter. 

I  Hie  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindi- 
!  cdor's  edition  of  Thursday, 

!  April  12,  which  was  printed 
before  the  President’s  death  was 
blown,  carried,  by  an  odd  cir- 
i;yni5tance,  a  lead  editorial  re- 
I  riewing  Roosevelt’s  foreign  pol- 
:  icy  and  eulogizing  him  as  “a  man 
)  vbo  measured  up  to  his  task  at 
the  most  dangerous  time  in  its 
I  looi  history." 

An  example  of  a  small  daily’s 
outstanding  accomplishment  in 
the  emergency  is  that  of  the 
;  Ifaion  City  (Tenn.)  Daily  Mea- 
ingtr— circulation  5,010.  It  had 
just  finished  the  last  of  its  run 
when  the  flash  come  over  the 
tdetype.  A  brief  biography  of 
Roocevelt  was  brought  out,  and 
together  with  the  bulletins  a 
new  front  page  was  assembled, 

:  including  large  photographs  of 
!  the  late  President  and  his  suc- 
ceswr.  “We  believe  our  people 
.  are  entitled  to  spot  news  as  early 
;  as  the  metropolitan  centers — we 
try  to  give  it  to  them,”  said  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ed  S.  Critchlow. 

Chicago’s  newspaper  staffs 
<  worked  through  the  night  and 
over  the  week-end  to  publish 
manorial  issues  to  Roosevelt. 

Afternoon  papers  were  able  to 
partially  supply  Loop  workers 
with  extras  ’Thursday  evening, 
with  the  morning  papers  close 
on  their  heels  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  coverage. 

The  Chicago  Sun,  which 
turned  its  column  rules  begin¬ 
ning  with  its  first  edition  at 
(:30  p.m.  Thursday,  continued 
through  the  night  to  devote  the 
major  share  of  its  space  to  the 
Roosevelt  story.  The  Tribune 
turned  its  column  rules  in  later 
editions  and  moved  its  front¬ 
page  editorial  to  the  top  of  the 
editorial  page. 

The  Chicago  Times  reproduced 
three  letters  involving  corre- 
ipondence  between  Roosevelt 
end  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor 
end  publisher,  regarding  the 
newspaper’s  support  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  fourth-term  candidacy. 

The  Chicago  Her  aid- American 
featured  a  Burris  Jenkins  draw¬ 
ing  in  tribute  to  Roosevelt  on 
Page  One  alongside  the  banner 
Ime:  “World  Mourns.”  By  6 
[o'clock  Friday  morning,  every 
Herald-American  delivery  truck 
tarried  a  black  and  white  poster 
reading;  “Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
1882-1945.” 

Bettine  Goodall,  daughter  of 
me  Chicago  Sun’s  publisher 
Marshall  Field,  who  herself  pub- 
i^es  a  weekly  in  Snow  Hill, 
IM.,  issued  an  extra  the  night  of 
Roosevelt's  death.  Mrs.  Goodall 
aasembled  a  skeleton  staff  and 
rwnade  the  week’s  issue  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  story. 

Circulations  jumped  substan- 
nally  in  Chicago,  begirming  with 
e  late  Thursday  afternoon  ex- 
u  and  carrying  over  through 
uaday. 

Aft^oon  papers  were  able  to 
plate  at  least  twice  before 
utung  down  their  presses 
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Thursday  night,  thereby  experi¬ 
encing  a  heavy  street  sale  of 
extras  carrying  the  first  news  of 
the  President’s  death.  The 
Times’  extra  sale  amounted  to 
approximately  100,000  Thursday 
night.  The  News  reported  a 
Thursday  night  sale  of  more 
than  90,000  and  the  Herald- 
American  sold  between  75,000 
and  100,000  extras  the  first  eve¬ 
ning.  The  Tribime’s  circulation 
increased  300,000  on  Friday  and 
continued  at  high  levels  through 
Monday. 

All  of  the  afternoon  dailies  re¬ 
ported  a  substantial  gain  over 
normal  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
The  afternoon  papers  publish^ 
early  morning  Friday  editions 
which  helped  to  swell  their 
totals  for  that  day. 

At  the  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal,  Managing  Editor  David  Sil¬ 
verman  single-handedly  pre¬ 
pared  an  extra  which  was  rolling 
within  18  minutes  of  the  initial 
flash.  The  issue  carried  a  story 
more  than  half  a  page  in  length, 
set  in  two  column  12-point  tjrpe. 


and  featured  a  three-column  pic¬ 
ture  of  Roosevelt  and  a  one- 
column  of  Truman. 

Even  before  this  extra  was  off 
the  press,  members  of  the  Star- 
Journal  staff  appeared  and 
pitched  in  to  help  the  morning 
Tribune  crew  put  out  a  6:30  p.m. 
extra. 

The  Minneapolis  Times,  where 
only  City  Editor  Bernie  Camp¬ 
bell  was  still  on  deck,  put  out 
an  extra  in  45  minutes,  with 
more  complete,  detailed  cov¬ 
erage. 

Also  unprepared  as  far  as  a 
staff  was  concerned,  the  St.  Paul 
( Minn. )  Dispatch  had  its  extra 
out  in  30  minutes.  Staff  men  of 
the  morning  Pioneer-Press,  ar¬ 
riving  in  a  matter  of  minutes  for 
the  start  of  their  regular  shift, 
put  out  their  first  issue  ahead  of 
schedule.  The  edition  included 
an  editorial  and  a  staff-drawn 
cartoon. 

All  the  "  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  dailies  increased  their  news 
space  following  first  editions  and 
cleared  the  first  three  pages  of 


each  paper  for  solid  news  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  Star- Journal  printed  30,- 
000  copies  of  its  extra;  all  were 
gone  in  a  short  time.  The  Times 
sold  25,000  extra.  A  limit  of 
3,000  was  set  by  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  these  were  sold  in 
less  than  20  minutes.  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  circulation  for  the  day 
shot  up  by  40,000—25.000  more 
than  for  any  previous  story. 

Two  extras  were  published  by 
the  Superior  (Wis. )  Telegram. 
The  second,  with  pictures  and 
details,  was  rushed  to  communi¬ 
ties  beyond  a  100-mile  radius  as 
well  as  throuehout  the  city. 

The  Roosevelt  story,  breaking 
about  5  o’clock  CWT,  caught 
Wisconsin  dailies  after  all  regu¬ 
lar  afternoon  editions  were  out. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  made  up 
the  first  page  of  its  upstate  pre¬ 
date  with  several  columns  of 
early  reports.  Hashes  and  pic¬ 
tures  by  6  o’clock  and  sold 
60,000  extras  in  Milwaukee 
within  an  hour. 

Continued  on  page  81 ) 
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Used  to  Hang  Circuses  on . 
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Phineas  Taylor  Barnum  said  it.  Ringlinfi;  Brothers  proved  it  on  a  huge 
scale— with  scores  of  mirth-makers  to  brighten  the  kaleidoscopic  mosaic 
of  the  biggest  thing  on  wheels:  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 


Maybe  we  hang  our  show  on  “pegs”  such  as  these,  on  red-and-white-faced 
captains  of  caprice.  But  we  rely  a  lot  on  BLACK-and- W HITE  too— on 
the  printed  columns  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  And  we  are  grateful  for  your 
friendship.  Especially  now. 


The  Press  Department 

RINGUNG  BROS  and  BARNUM  &  BAILEY 

Now  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Prior  to  Tour 
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MARCH  LINAGE  OFF  i%;  REVERSALS  RULE  OF  THE  MONTH 


DESPITE  the  fact  that  March  newspaper 
linage  as  compiled  by  Media  Records. 
Inc.,  for  52  cities  sustained  a  loss  of 
as  compared  with  March,  1944,  the  general 
record  is  far  more  encouraging  than  it  has 
been  for  some  months.  Not  only  was  total 
linage  in  March  last  year  extremely 
healthy,  for  it  was  not  until  April  that  the 
since  almost  uninterrupted  decline  began, 
but  also  this  year’s  1%  loss  is  markedly 
slight  in  comparison  with  3.9%  for  Janu¬ 
ary  and  4.1%  for  February. 

In  addition,  the  March  actual  loss  of 
1,123,646  lines  is  but  a  fractional  portion 
of  the  9,220,082-line  or  2.9%  loss  recorded 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1945. 

The  classification  breakdown  for  March 
of  both  years  also  provides  an  interesting 
picture.  Whereas  last  year  general  adver¬ 
tising  made  the  largest  gain  (7.4%),  of 
any  type  linage,  this  year  it  was  the  highest 


loser  and  dropped  7.9%,  or  slightly  more 
than  it  gained  in  ’44. 

Another  interesting  reversal  is  provided 
by  classified  advertising.  For  many  months 
it.  with  general,  made  the  most  substantial 
gains,  but  in  March  last  year  it  first  lost — 
2';  — and  began  a  year  in  which,  with  the 
one  exception  of  November,  it  dropped 
consistently  until  this  March.  Now  with 
the  slight  increase  of  0.4%  it  is  one  of  the 
three  types  of  advertising  which  gained 
for  the  month. 

Automotive,  one  of  the  three,  was  the 
greatest  loser  last  March,  but  this  year 
with  a  15.4%  plus,  it  tops  all  others  in 
gains.  Financial  also  gained — 12.2%. 

On  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index,  an 
average  of  the  month’s  linage  for  the  past 
five  years,  total  March  linage  had  a  2.9 
plus  whUe  display,  classified,  retail  and 
general  all  showed  gains. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAOE— 52  CITIB 


b>  KOITOK  &  PUBLISHES 
Krrnrd*  Mf— artmento) 
1945  1944 

Linage  Linage 

Total  Advertising 

fr«B 

1944  li' 

March  . 

116,627,624 

117,751,088 

99.0 

Kl 

Tebruary  . . 
Display  Only 

95.804,478 

99,936,744 

95.9 

w. 

March  . 

90,147,496 

91,373,950 

98.6 

MU 

M' 

February 

73,069,841 

76.16U59 

9S.9 

C'lassihed 

.March  . 

26,480,128 

26,377.138 

100.4 

If; 

February 

Retail 

22,734.637 

23.774,885 

956 

Ml! 

March  . 

65,910.962 

65.926,704 

1006 

MU 

February 

Department 

. .  52,687,019 
Store 

54,212,142 

97.2 

March 

26.565,299 

27,443,204 

96J 

Mi 

February 

21,284,975 

22,863,808 

93.1 

Ml 

<  irneral 

.March  . 

20,044,978 

21,769,481 

92.1 

M7i 

February 

17,410,705 

18.973.109 

91.8 

W; 

.Xutomotivc 

March 

2,354,115 

2,039,893 

115.4 

(L 

February 

1,606,589 

1,656,423 

976 

kti 

Financial 

March 

1,837,441 

1.637,872 

1126 

h. 

February 

1,365,528 

1.320,185 

103.4 

M: 

next  ztvrk.  j 

Detailed  Huures,  not  yet  available  from  Media  Records,  zcill  appear 


G.  L  Joe's  Voice 
Is  Silenced 
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United  States  in  a  car,  returned 
when  he  was  broke  to  become 
aviation  editor.  In  that  ca¬ 
pacity  he  traveled  100,000  miles 
by  air. 

Promotion  to  the  managing 
editorship  of  the  News  followed, 
a  job  in  which  Ernie  reportedly 
performed  brilliantly.  But  he 
wasn’t  happy  in  the  confine¬ 
ment.  In  1935  he  thought  up 
the  job  of  roving  reporter  for 
himself,  a^ed  to  have  it  creat¬ 
ed.  and  got  it 

It  was  in  that  job  that  Ernie 
Pyle  became  Ernie  Pyle.  The 
knack  of  hunting  out  and  telling 
interestingly  about  “the  little 
guy’’  became  the  basis  of  a  col¬ 
umn  which  rang  the  bell  with 
increasing  insistence. 

Boviag  Reporter 
As  a  roving  reporter,  Ernie 
covered  an  incredible  amount 
of  ground,  penetrated  to  re¬ 
mote  and  unfrequented  places 
for  his  stories.  Adrian  Egbert, 
colorful  desert  character  living 
in  the  seclusion  of  Cave  Springs, 
in  the  Panamint  Mountains 
overlooking  Death  Valley,  was 
visited  by  Ernie  Pyle. 

Goulding’s  trading  post,  in  the 
remote  desert  wilderness  of 
Monument  Valley,  in  northern 
Arizona,  displayed  clippings  of 
Ernie’s  visit  there.  At  an  out- 
of-the-way  crossroads  in  Kansas 
a  blu^shirted  farmer  would  rest 
on  his  hoe  and  ask,  “Do  you 
know  Ernie  Pyle?  He  did  a 
piece  about  me  last  winter.’’ 

In  the  pursuit  of  such  stories 
Ernie  covered  95,000  miles  by 

Grave  on  Okinawa 

Ernie  Pyle  will  probably  be 
buried  among  the  soldier  dead 
on  Okinawa,  it  was  aimounced 
from  the  Pacific.  His  body  will 
be  placed  in  a  grave  in  the 
Army  cemetery  on  the  Ryku- 
yus  where  he  covered  his  last 
campaign. 


train,  ship,  planes,  and  afoot 
during  the  first  three  years  of 
his  journeys. 

He  went  to  England  in  De¬ 
cember,  1940,  to  tell  the  story 
of  how  the  people  of  London 
were  reacting  to  the  blitz.  His 
reports  created  a  flury  of  in¬ 
terest  at  home. 

In  the  summer  of  1942  he 
went  to  Ireland  to  send  the  day- 
to-day  account  of  the  life  of  the 
American  soldiers  there  —  and 
he  had  mounted  a  skyrocket  to 
fame.  His  coverage  of  the  hour 
to  hour  and  day  to  day  affairs  of 
the  plain,  dirty,  slugging,  fight¬ 
ing  GI  in  North  Africa,  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  France  won  for  him 
a  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  and  the  National 
Headliners  Club  award  for  two 
successive  years. 

His  columns  were  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  books  that  became  best 
sellers — “Here  Is  Your  War,” 
and  “Brave  Men.”  The  latter 
has  now  reached  its  millionth 
sale. 

It  was  a  deep-seated  sympathy 
for  the  fighting  man  in  the  fox¬ 
hole — and  the  keen  news  judg¬ 
ment  that  in  him  reposed  the 
most  colorful  and  significant 
story  of  the  war — that  made 
Pyle  the  “GI’s  columnist.” 

And  it  was  that  deep-seated 
sympathy  that  finally  drove  him 
from  the  war  in  Europe.  After 
many  close  misses  and  narrow 
escapes,  including  his  slight  in- 
jun’  at  Anzio,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Purple  Heart,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  witnessing  American 
troops  bombed  at  St.  Lo  by  their 
own  planes  finally  got  him. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  the 
long  months  of  seeing  killed  and 
injured  today  the  boys  with 
whom  he  had  talked' and  shared 
a  foxhole  or  a  gun  emplacement 
yesterday  suddenly  overwhelmed 
him. 

’I've  Had  All  I  Can  Take* 

In  a  ''surprise"  column  from 
Paris  Sept.  9  he  wrote,  “I’ve 
had  it,  as  they  say  in  the  Army. 
I  have  had  all  that  I  can  take 
for  a  while.  ...  I  do  hate  ter¬ 
ribly  to  leave  right  now,  but  I 
have  given  out.  I've  been 
emersed  in  it  too  long.  My 
spirit  is  wobbly  and  my  mind 


confused.  The  hurt  has  finally 
become  too  great.  .  .  .” 

He  returned  from  Europe 
mentally  sick.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York,  he  was  aged 
and  gray  and  haggard.  But  he 
was  almost  pathetically  happy 
to  be  back.  In  his  hotel  room 
on  East  45th  Street  he  was 
fairly  bursting  with  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  “being  home — and  alive.” 

“You’ll  have  to  excuse  me,” 
he  apologized  to  this  reporter, 
“I’m  just  a  little  mad.” 

Ernie  returned  wearing  on 
his  left  sleeve  five  gold  bars 
— the  front-line  service  bars 
awarded  to  fighting  men  as  the 
result  of  his  suggestion,  in  a  col¬ 
umn,  that  some  special  recog¬ 
nition  be  given  to  the  soldier 
with  service  in  a  combat  area. 

He  came  home  to  discover, 
to  his  modest  surprise,  that  he 
was  famous.  That  his  stories 
had  captured  the  hearts  and  im¬ 
aginations  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  as  no  other  war  writer’s. 

His  reception  was  indicative 
of  the  affection  which  he  had 
inspired.  “I’ve  been  photo¬ 
graphed  1,000  times,”  he  wrote 
in  a  column  before  his  return 
to  the  fighting.  “I  was  made 
president  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Steamship  and  Navigation  Co. 
(Blubber  Division).  I’ve  been 
kissed  by  Paulette  Goddard, 
Olivia  DeHaviland  and  Jinx 
Falkenberg  all  in  one  afternoon 
— Hallelujah! 

“Six  people  sent  me  paintings 
they’d  done  from  photographs. 
I’ve  said  no  to  at  feast  500  re¬ 
quests  to  speak.  Kind  people 
have  flood^  me  with  gifts. 
Mayor  Clyde  Tingley  of  Albu¬ 
querque  opened  it  with  a  $500 
wrist  watch.  .  .  .  I’ve  had  lus¬ 
cious  apples  from  Washington 
State,  pecans  from  Mississippi, 
half  a  dozen  home-made  hunt¬ 
ing  knives,  two  college  degrees, 
a  Texas  cowboy  belt,  two  fox¬ 
hole  shovels,  one  baby  jeep,  sun 
glasses  from  the  Pacific,  and  one 
noble  friend  came  through  with 
10  pounds  of  bacon.  .  .  . 

'Tve  had  a  wonderful  time. 
The  older  I  get,  the  better  I  like 
being  alive.  I  wish  I  could  go 
on  forever.  ...” 

But  he  found  no  rest.  “There 
has  been  no  time  for  compos¬ 
ure,”  he  wrote  in  his  “good-bye” 


column  before  leaving  for  Ik 
Pacific.  “No  day  has  been  Itq 
enough  to  finish  the  thinn  re 
quired  in  a  day.  Norm!  ^ 
for  me  has  disappeared.  . . .  Tb 
get  half  a  day  with  ray  sei 
family  I  have  to  plan  it  ^ 
ahead,  and  then  bar  the  gik 

“I  have  never  aspired  to  bt 
famous,”  he  said.  “If  I  hM 
then  I  could  say  to  myse^  ‘Al 
right,  brother,  you  made  yet 
b^,  now  lie  in  it.’  But  Re 
thing  just  happened.  .  .  .  I  |ms 
it  comes  in  the  category  d  ii 
act  of  God,  like  a  blizzard  o: 
slipping  on  a  banana  peel . . 

I  feel  sad,  because  it  has  (ire! 
me  the  big  things  of  life  no 
taken  away  the  precious  littli 
things.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  feel  lib 
sitting  down  and  crying  beena 
my  old  life  is  gone. 

In  a  little  white  cottage  oo  i 
Mesa  overlooking  the  Ric 
Grande,  in  Albuquerque,  Net 
Mexico,  his  chosen  home,  Emit 
Pyle  leaves  “That  girr-te 
wife.  Mrs.  Geraldine  Pyle 

“I  haven’t  written  much  abw 
her  in  recent  years  because  I 
haven’t  seen  much  of  he 
The  war  has  done  the  lan 
thing  to  us  that  it  has  to  oil 
lions  of  others. 

“She  has  kept  the  hearth  i: 
Albuquerque — kept  it  under  dl 
ficulties.  She  has  been  her 
dened  by  recurring  illnene 
.  .  .  She  lives  only  for  the  dd 
when  the  war  is  over  and  ■ 
can  have  a  life  together 
...  I  hope  we  both  last  throN 
until  the  sun  shines  in  R 
world  again.” 

Tragically  prophetic  this  ww 
was  the  ending  of  the  finales 
umn  that  Ernie  wrote 
Paris  before  returning  to  n 
U.  S.  last  year: 

“I  cannot  help  but  feel  * 
about  leaving.  Even  hating  ■ 
whole  business  as  much  as  1  • 
you  come  to  be  part  of  it  M 
you  leave  some  of  yourself  M 
when  you  depart.  Being  *• 
the  American  soldier  has  been 
rich  experience. 

“To  the  thousands  (rf 
that  I  know  personally 
other  hundreds  of  fhouwsdig 
whom  I  have  had  the  heal 
privilege  of  being  a  sort  | 
mouthpiece,  this  then  is  t»4 
good-bye — awd  good  luck. 

AprR  21.  * 
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Hour  Press  Covered 
Story  from  East  to  West 

continued  from  page  79 

jfewt,  editorial  and  feature 
friten’  worked  through  the 
ni^t  and  with  the  added  day 
^  prepared  about  50  columns 
n/itories  and  pictures. 

Ite  Milwaukee  Sentinel  ad- 
the  press  time  of  its  reg- 
ulir  first  Friday  edition  by  a 
liilf  hour  to  get  on  streets  about 
(15  with  news  and  picture  cov- 
which  was  expanded  to 
a  pages  in  the  regular  home 
^ery  and  late  street  sales 
editions  Friday  morning.  Large 
salts  increases  were  reported 
through  Monday,  with  extensive 
coverage  each  day.  On  Sunday, 
Milwaukee  newsstands  and 
stores  were  completely  sold  out 
of  both  newspapers  before  noon. 

Wisconsin  dailies  generally 
hid  ^endid  coverage.  A  num* 
her  of  them,  including  the  She- 
twgpen  Press,  Neenah  Times, 
Ashland  Press,  and  o'hers.  issued 
atria  Thursday  night  with  con* 
siderable  news  and  data.  Cir- 
calation  generally  was  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  territory  and  some  pa¬ 
pas  ofifered  extras  for  sale  on 
Friday  as  souvenirs  to  the  ex- 
teot  ot  the  available  supply. 

The  newsprint  shortage  hit 
hardest  in  Independence,  Mo., 
President  Truman’s  home  town, 
where  the  Examiner  was  unable 
to  put  out  an  extra  on  Roose¬ 
velt's  death  and  the  elevation 
of  a  fellow  townsman  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  land. 


The  Examiner  —  circulation 
4,813 — had  been  put  to  bed  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  the  Washing¬ 
ton  flash  came.  With  no  paper 
for  an  extra,  a  reporter  painted 
the  news  in  large  white  letters 
on  the  front  window  of  the  news¬ 
paper  office. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Star  Times  and  Globe- 
Democrat  all  published  extras 
Thursday  evening.  On  Sunday, 
the  Post-Dispatch  rotogravure 
section  carried  a  duotone  full- 
page  cover  picture  of  Roosevelt, 
possibly  the  first  roto  to  hit  the 
story.  In  order  to  do  it,  the 
presses  had  to  be  stopped  at 
news  of  the  death.  The  picture 
made  most  of  the  run. 

Both  afternoon  papers  in  Salt 
Lake  City  appear^  with  extras 
within  a  half  hour  after  the  flash 
came.  The  third  edition  of  the 
Telegram  was  already  on  the 
presses  when  the  news  broke  at 
3:49  MT,  but  a  chaser  with  a 
full-page  obituary  and  front¬ 
page  bulletins  made  at  least  half 
of  the  run.  The  final  edition  was 
sent  in  as  an  extra  immediately. 
The  chaser  hit  the  street  at  4:05. 

The  Deseret  News  was  on  the 
streets  with  its  first  extra  at 
4:14  p.m.  It  was  soon  followed 
by  a  second  extra  with  three 
pages  of  art  and  news  copy  on 
Roosevelt  and  Truman.  More 
than  10,000  copies  were  bought 
up  in  short  order. 

The  morning  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  had  set  up  two  pages  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  copy  on  Roosevelt  only 
10  days  before  and  was  well  pre¬ 
pared.  All  editions  carried  com- 
lete  accounts. 


Every  afternoon  paper  in  Ari¬ 
zona  except  one  carried  the 
Roosevelt  story  on  Thursday, 
either  in  extras  or  final  editions. 

In  Los  Angeles,  both  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express  and  Dailv  News 
on  *he  in  90 

minutes  after  the  flash  with  their 
“Night  Final”  and  "9-Star”  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  Examiner  street  edition 
(B  nm  '  had  a  4-nowp  nnrunnnr 
around  Part  1  wholly  devoted  to 
Roosevelt,  including  two  pages 
of  oictures. 

The  Times  street  edition  de¬ 
voted  most  of  the  front  page  to 
black  bordered  picture  and  brief 
story.  The  second  page  carried 
various  angles  of  the  story,  the 
third  page  all  pictures. 

San  Francisco’s  newsoaoers 
printed  on  an  average  of  100.000 
copies  each  over  the  normal  run. 
The  news  flash  was  received  at 
2:49  Pacific  time  and  the  after¬ 
noon  papers — the  News  and 
Call-Bulletin  hit  the  street  with 
extras  within  20  minutes.  The 
News  timing  was  3:08.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Chronicle  followed 
with  editions  coming  out  short¬ 
ly  before  4  p.m. — about  an  hour 
and  a  half  ahead  of  regular  edi¬ 
tion  time. 

The  News  and  Call-Bulletin 
set  off  front  page  columns  in 
black  rule.  The  Chronicle  used 
12-nnint  black  bord**i"  around  th® 
front  page.  The  Examiner  set 
its  head  in  an  eight-column  box 
occupying  about  half  of  Page 
One. 

The  Examiner  devoted  the  en¬ 
tire  first  page  of  its  final  edition 
to  a  picture  of  Roosevelt  bor¬ 


dered  by  the  American  flag  on 
each  side  and  topped  by  the 
headline.  “Stroke  Kills  Presi¬ 
dent”  Editions  were  up  four 
pages  over  normal. 

Across  the  bay  in  Oakland, 
the  Tribune  and  Post-Enquirer 
printed  in  excess  of  30,000  copies 
each  over  the  normal  run.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  news  flash,  extras 
were  on  the  street  within  in 
about  20  minutes.  The  Tribune 
ran  a  black  border  around  Page 
One,  with  picture  of  Roosevelt, 
and  turned  all  rules.  On  Friday 
four  extra  pages  were  run. 

The  Post-Enquirer  in  its  first 
extra  featured  a  four-column  by 
12-inch  picture  of  Roosevelt 
with  black  border.  Extra  space 
was  gained  Friday  by  the  elimi¬ 
nations  of  two  retail  women’s 
pages,  and  by  the  cancellation  of 
many  retail  ads. 

Canadians,  deeply  moved  by 
the  passing  of  their  “good  neigh¬ 
bor’s”  Chief  Executive,  marked 
up  a  record  newspaper  sale 
throughout  the  dominion.  News¬ 
dealers  said  more  papers  were 
sold  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
than  at  the  death  of  King  George 
V,  which  was  the  previous  rec¬ 
ord  in  their  memory. 

■ 

143  Papers  on  File 

Columbus,  O.,  April  17 — The 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society  has  offered  to 
business  firms  and  individuals 
the  facilities  of  its  extensive 
newspaper  library,  which  con¬ 
tains  files  of  143  current  Ohio 
p^ers.  including  dailies,  week¬ 
lies  and  foreign-language  pub¬ 
lications. 


William  L.  White's 

REPORT 

ON  THE 

RUSSIANS 

FRANK!  CONTROVERSIAL! 

Will  Give  Your  Readers  a  Clearer  Under¬ 
standing  of  Russia  and  the  Russians. 

Timely... 

because  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference! 

For  Release  Beginning  Monday,  April  23rd 

In  Twenty-four  Instalments  or  in  Book  Form  for  Your  Own  Editing 
For  Terms  Wire  CoUeet  to 

THE  ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

247  West  43rd  Street  ^ew  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  wanted 
(C«»ti  with  Ord*r) 

I  Mm.— JO  Mr  Hu* 

4  Mnim— .40  par  Ha*  par  latarHaa 
HEU  wanted  aaj 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Mechanical  Eqaipaaent  For  Sale _ 

KansM  City  Jonmal-Poat  Equipment 
2 — R.  Hoe  Co.  X  pattern  tex  pretaes 
with  extra  color  cylinder. 

2 — R.  Hoe  Co.  Unit  sex  presses. 

4 —  double  web  folders  full  complement 
of  electric  control  panels  and  electric 
motors. 

5 —  Cutler-Hammer  steel  conveyors  100 
feet  to  200  feet  lengths  with  motors. 
Thomas  Cohen,  Scarritt  Building,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  6,  Mo. 


2  Hmaa— .M  par  Haa  par  iasartlaa 
4  Hmat  .70  par  lina  par  laaartlaa 
Count  5  words  to  a  l!na 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

Rawipapai  Irakan 

OAPABLB  HAJrOLmo.  baying,  sell- 
lag,  mergers,  dailies  er  weeklies,  any- 

where  in  U.  8  Ne  leases  or  trades. 
Lea  reigheer  Agency.  Waehville.  Hieh. 

Delly  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPAVT 
Park  Central  Rnildlng.  Loe  Angeles. 

BRAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Bstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

CONFIEEHTIAL  data  on  desirable 
new^aper  properties.  Innnire, 

W.  H,  OLOVITR  CO..  VENTURA,  CAL. 
it  it  SOUND  investments  in  selected 
properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

_ Rewspspert  Fer  Sale 

it  it  it  it  it  CALIFORNIA 
Unopposed  county  seat  weekly.  Po¬ 
tential  daily;  isolated  growing  market; 
this  comes  near  being  the  ideal  set  up. 
Most  h~vp  $■•0  0'’''  e  Kb  down.  A  W 
STTPES.  625  MARKET  ST..  SAN 
FRANCISCO  5,  CALIF.  _ 

itititit  CALlFORNIirBBAbH 
Newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
business.  Potential  daily.  Fine  prof¬ 
its.  Growing  southern  coast  location. 
Priced  at  annual  gross — $60,000 — 
terms.  A.  W.  STYPES.  625  MARKET 
ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5,  CALIF. 

★  ★  ★  NEAR  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Recognised  as  one  of  finest  California 
communities.  Volume  over  $30,000 — 
good  profit.  Half  rash — balance  easy, 
A.  W.  STYPES.  625  MARKET  ST.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  6,  CALIF. 
Newspaper  A  Magaslne  Propwttei 
Bnneht.  Sold.  Apprais^ 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY  A  00. 

*80  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 

Wswspepere  Waaied 

BUSINESS  PAPBR  WANTED 
Either  well  established,  or  in  promis¬ 
ing  field,  and  capable  of  development. 
Initial  particniara  to  Bos  660,  Uitor 
A  Pnblisher. 

ADVERTISINO  man  haa  substantial 
sura  for  investmenL  part  interest  small 
daily.  Highest  credentials.  Box  868, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Merhanical  BgntPWsN  Far  Sale 

1  CLATBOURN  Precision  Shaving  Ma¬ 
chine  complete  with  motor  and  con¬ 
trols. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
1886  Cherry  St..  Phila.  7.  Pa. 
HAMMOND  5  column  mat  making  out¬ 
fit.  Complete.  Gas  fired.  Easy 
caster.  A  C.  or  D.C.  rnrrent.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Jay  Salter  534  Sooth 
Goodman  St..  Rochester  7.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  48-page  Hoe  Semi  Arch 
Type  Web  Newspaper  Press.  4  plates 
wide,  28-9/ 16**  sheet  cut,  consisting  8 
units  and  double  folder;  Hoe  Auto¬ 
matic  Finishing  and  Cooling  Machine 
for  handling  IS"  diam.  plates;  Hoc 
and  Wesel  Flat  Shavers.  Thomas  W, 
Hall  Co.,  120  West  4Snd  St.,  New 
York  18,  N.  T. 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-oir  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 

1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  24  or  32  page  single  width 
AC  press  and  complete  stero  equip¬ 
ment  22%”  or  22%"  cut-off.  Give  full 
details.  Box  775,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
INTERESTED  in  buying  one  Standard 
Hoe  Unit  and  roller  stocks;  prefer 
one-clip  lock-up.  Please  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  serial  number.  Box  849, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Press  Engineers _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

36  Rose  Street,  New  York 

Newspaper  Help  Wanted _ 

IF  YOU  ARB  interested  in  locating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  are  available  in  all  departments 
— Editorial.  Advertising,  Circulation 
and  Mechanical.  Give  qualifications, 
references,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ised  referral.  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Help  Wanted — Adrertisinf 


I —  ADVERTISINa  SALESMAN 


Salesman  experienced  in  selling 
Display  advertising  on  Daily  news¬ 
paper,  Suburban  New  York.  Must 
have  knowledge  making  rough 
layouts.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  5%  days  a  week;  state 
qualifications  first  letter. 

Box  787,  Editor  A  Pnblisher 

ADVERTISINO  ARTIS'T 
Thoroughly  fsmilisr  with  dsily  news¬ 
paper  reproduction.  All  around  ability 
essential.  Ready  to  wear  and  shoes 
experience  a  “must.’*  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  5  day  week.  Box  778, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISINO  salesmen,  must  know 
layout  and  copy.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  located  on  weekly  or  small 
daily  to  increase  earning  power.  Salary 

Slus  commission.  Detroit  Shiburban 
ewspapers,  17205  Lshser  Ave.,  De- 

tmit.  Mich. _ 

IF  TOU~iiJtB  a  small  city  Advertising 
Manager  and  are  interested  in  step¬ 
ping  up  a  notch  as  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  at  a  80,000  circulation  paper,  get 
in  touch  with  us.  Mid-westerners  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  Box  879,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

UVE-WIRE  Tennessee  newspaper 
wants  experienced  Advertising  sales¬ 
man-layout  man.  Write  all  first  letter, 
send  photo,  references.  Immediate. 
$50  week  plus  bonus  arrangement. 
Permanent:  real  opportunity.  Box 

856,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _  _ 

MAN  TO  TAKE  charge  of  advertising 
department  in  thriving  midwest  city 
of  17,000.  One  newspaper,  in  County 
Seat,  circulation  over  9,000.  Must 
know  layout  and  selling.  Excellent 
field  for  man  who  has  ideas  and  the 
personality  to  pot  them  into  linage. 
Prefer  man  under  36,  draft  exempt. 
Write  full  particulars  to  Box  840, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED;  experienced  advertising 
man  for  afternoon  paper  in  southwest¬ 
ern  town  about  20,000.  Thomas  G. 
Summers,  Dally  Record,  RosweU,  N.  M. 


Help  Wanted — Advertising 


POSITION  with  future  for  display 
salesman  with  executive  ability.  Also 
staff  man  good  on  copy  and  layout. 
State  salary,  experience,  age.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Standard  Times,  New 

Bedford.  Mass. _ 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  Advertis¬ 
ing  staff  man  western  town  of  25,000. 
Excellent  living  conditions,  a  congenial 
crew  to  work  with  and  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  imme¬ 
diately  to  Box  799,  Editor  A  Publish¬ 
er^ _  _ 

UP-STATE  New  York  afternoon  daily 
in  fine  small  city  offers  better  than 
average  opportunity  to  all  around  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  Your  chance  to  insure 
your  post-war  future.  Give  ns  all 
details,  snapshot  if  possible,  in  letter 
to  Box  827,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Help  Wautud  Cireulati— 


OIROULATION  MANAGER 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
a  background.  High  class,  active, 
aggressive,  draft  exempt.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  A. 

B.  C.  Little  Merchant  Plan  and 
its  problems.  We  operate  with 
over  600  Newspaper  Carrier  Boys 
and  Branch  Managers.  No  Street 
Sales.  40.000  circulation.  Six  day 
afternoon  publication.  Permanent 
position  Eastern  seaboard.  Early 
personal  interview  desired. 

Present  Circulation  Manager  con¬ 
versant  with  the  change  being 
made.  Give  full  past  history,  age, 
salary  expected  and  earliest  date 
available  first  letter.  All  corres¬ 
pondence  treated  confidentially. 

T.  Edson.  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star 
Rockville  Centre.  New  York 

AOORB8SIVB  district  mgr.  One 
onalifled  to  advance  to  supervisor. 
$45  salary,  $15  wk.  car  expense  plus 
genernns  cash  boons.  Give  past  ex¬ 
perience  and  earnings.  Box  681,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  circulation  worker  to  fill 
position  of  Ass’t.  Circulation  Manager 
on  New  England  morning  newspaper 
of  21.000.  Starting  salary  $45.  Per¬ 
manent  Give  full  Information  when 
answering.  Box  820,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

WANTED:  Man  for  work  in  Circula¬ 
tion  Dept.  News  Agency.  Middle- 
West.  excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  State  salary  expected. 
Box  825,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Help  WaMaA-Art _ 

METROPOLITAN  newspaper  in  Mid¬ 
west  needs  retoucher  for  art  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  nnt  a  duration  Job.  Box 

78^  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  by  large  Southern  afternoon 
daily,  editorial  retouch  artist.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity,  address  Box  864,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Waled  EJHefial 

ALL-AROUND  reporter,  draft  exempt, 
on  upstate  PM  daily.  Good  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  man  qualified  for  general 
assignment,  court  house.  Submit  refer¬ 
ences.  photo  and  salary  expected.  Box 

779.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

AMUSEMENT  industry  trade  paper 
wants  reporters  with  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  show  bis  experience;  also  need 
men  with  retail  and  Juke  box  record 
knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  _ 

ASSOCIATE  professor  needed  by 
School  of  Journalism  in  Midwest. 
Permanent  job  requires  college  degree, 
experience  In  the  field,  special  Interest 
in  publicity,  student  publications,  or 
photography.  Working  conditions 
good,  salary  reasonable.  Box  878, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
r"*rE  ETIVtOR.  Immediately  for  daily. 
College  tnsm  6.000.  Permanent:  full 
staff.  Duties  renorting,  editing  local 
copy.  Agrienltural  community,  News- 
Journal.  Wilmington.  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted — EdilsrisI 


CATHOLIC  publisher  of  three  wub 
newspapers  with  100,000  ciretS 
in  northern  Ohio  has  opening  ter  eiw 
EDITOR  NEWS  EDITOR  taaS 
OOPYKEADER  Addreii 
Editor,  Uatholie  Preaa  Union.  laT^ 
N.B.C.  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14, 

CITY  EDITOR  wanted  far  UDrihl 
edition.  Must  be  able  to  npifS 
makeup,  steady  position,  40-hosrM 
with  time  and  one-half  for  all  eZ! 
time.  Transportation  will  bs 
man  meeting  requirements.  Wiie^ 
lect.  The  Idaho  Statssmaa.  8^ 

Idaho, _ 

CITY  EDITOR  for  New  EBiiss^jS 
Applicants  abonld  send  compleish 
formation  sa  to  background,  sdieelta 
interests,  activities,  refsrtntw  m 
wage  desired.  Picture  desirtUs  Is 
not  ettential.  Replies  trests4 
fidentislly.  Box  723,  Editor  $ 

Usher. _ _ _ 

COPYREADER  WANTD 
For  One  of  Leadiag 
METROPOLITAN  DAILOI  O 
MIDDLE  WEST,  GOOD  aAi.A^ 
Box  852,  Editor  A  PnbliihM 
COPY  READER — Permsnsat  job  di 
good  post-war  future  on  metrofdHB 
afternoon  (six  day)  newspaper.  Sin 
at  $60  for  40  hours.  Box  888,  Ukg 

A_PabUs^j\ _ _ 

EDITOR  for  Latin  American  dnk  d 
leading  Newa  Service.  Mast  tan 
Spanish.  Box  881,  Editor  A  PnklUa. 
EDITORIAL  POSITION  svtilsktai 
a  leading  bnainett  pablieatisa  ta  Ik 
msrehandising  field.  The  Job  lieWs 
re-writing,  reporting,  plenty  st  m- 
respondence  with  readers  sad  pnig 
ably  either  the  ability  or  willisiaMS 
learn  the  use  oi  camera  eqsipant 
Please  give  full  particalars  m  ts  a) 
ary,  and  experience,  ete.  Box  M, 
Editor  A  Pulilishcr. 
EX-SERVICEMAN  with  proved  «x|ta 
ence  as  magaslne  writer  and  rsvilit 
wanted  by  Ohicago  magaslne  with » 
tional  circulation.  Starting  Htaj. 
$75.  Give  foil  data  in  letter  with  m 
pies  of  published  articles,  whiek  vl 
be  returned.  Box  780,  Editor  $  ?lh 

liihen _ 

•nTPxrp.TTTW nwn  man  capable  of  tUki 
handling  deik  or  doing  general  npW 
ing.  Afternoon  paper  in  city  of  R 
000 ;  five  day  week,  excellent  vtitta 
conditions.  Wire  or  writs,  givhiii* 
erences,  Leader,  Great  Falls,  Mt 
FIRST  CLASS  reporter  wanted  is 
morning-evening  combination  in  |llt 
northwest  city.  Not  duration  vm 
Forty-honr  week  and  time  and  osoM 
for  all  overtime.  Transportatioa 
be  advanced  competent  man.  Wiism 
lect.  The  Idaho  Statesman,  Bita 

Idaho. _ _ _ _ 

GOOD  midweat  daUy,  6,500  clreil^ 
haa  opening  for  exp.  newt  »w> 
Must  be  able  to  assume  entire  i*H*w 
hility  and  produce  lively  paper.  Wg> 
includes  editing  all  copy  sad  vmW 
heads.  Pull  view  report.  Flna  a* 
em  plant  and  equipment.  Vttm 
editor  knows  of  this  Ad.  Own 
pertinent  details  inelnding  sal"” 
sired.  Box  866,  Editor  A  Pn 
LOCAL  REPORTER  for  mske-ow 
tion  of  small  Southern  dsily.  I 
be  able  to  write  own  beads  ud 
generally  self-snfilelent.  8  P.R  • 
11  P.M.  Will  compete  for  loeN  tm 
with  regular  day  staff.  * 

menanrate  with  ability.  Writs  w. 
Missett,  News-Herald,  Suffolk,  Ya. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  and  Tel 
editor  positions  now  open  on  thn' 
daily  newspaper  In  proeperons 
with  excellent  future.  Writs  or 
The  Bismarck  Tribune,  Bismarsx, 
Dak. 

NEWSPAPER  rewrite  man  or  r 
familiar  with  Zionist  qnestioa. 
882,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


. '..jrii.V.il-.  OUTSTANDINO  New  Jersey 
‘rnnHIflnna  newspaper  needs  exp* 

rking  conditions  copyreader,  also  a  capable  « 
nable.  Box  878,  women.  Top  salary,  d# 

_  week.  Ideal  working  wnC 

ledistelv  for  dallv.  Must  have  refereneei.  No  "loR 
.  Permanent:  fnll  era.”  Permanency  depends  on 
;lng.  editing  local  Good  opportunity  for  »nt"ro-_.,^ 
commnnity.  News-  complete  details  to  Box  889,  EdM* 
1.  Ohio.  Pnblisher. 

■  DITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  April  21. 1 


- jy^Wintcd— Editorial  _ 

i^rOSDTtOIi  to  organiie  and  man- 
IJiBicture  aervice  (or  specialiied 
Urtiarrice.  Kxperienee  with  picture 
iSictte  or  news  pictures  preferred. 
Silent  opportunity,  state  details. 
SsM,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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piwiRTEB  NEWS-EDITOE 
Vutsd  by  successful  old  established 
,-klT  newspaper  on  Florida’s  south- 
Li  eosst.  Must  be  really  good  all 
Mud  reporter  with  desk  experience. 
PHMiaent  position,  $60  week;  liberal 
lUnasnee  for  moving  expense.  Beauti- 
h|  kome  city  right  on  ocean  front  in 
flnrida'i  pesce  time  playground.  Oive 
Ml  details  of  experience  and  past  em- 
,l)«ent  sod  all  other  essential  in- 
Unstion.  Replies  confidential  if  de- 
find,  Sun-Tattler,  Hollywood,  Florida. 
jfSilTEB  First  class  court  house 
sorter  wanted  by  progressive  after- 
^  daily  in  Northern  Illinois.  Per- 
guest  Job  with  splendid  chance  for 
idrsneement;  good  salary;  write  all 
fitsils  first  letter.  Box  807,  Editor  A 

Pikliiker.  _ 

UfOKTEB.  Northern  Illinois  daily, 
iiieilstion  20,000,  wants  Class  A  re¬ 
porter  (or  permanent  position,  good 
M  and  advancement  for  right  man. 
sll  in  first  letter.  Box  816,  Editor 

h  PsMisher. _ 

smonTTiB — Man  (or  general  news, 
Iks  Bspublican,  Waterbnry,  Conn. 
mSOBAPH  editor.  Permanent  poai- 
tioi  with  chance  for  advancement  on 
MTsing  paper  for  telegraph  editor 
vks  also  ran  write  at  least  one  edi- 
Mrisl  daily.  Box  770,  Editor  A  Pub- 
biker. 

He).  Wanted — MeckaaicaJ _ 

IXFBBIENCED  newspaper  pressman 
to  Tabloid  paper  of  approximately 
H,000  copies  daily,  to  operate  Duplex 
Ciitabular,  seven  days  a  week.  Must 
knew  stereotyping  and  color  work  thor- 
oifkly.  Paper  runs  from  28  to  48 
Hies.  Permanent  job  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Good  salary  and  agree- 
iMe  working  conditions.  Write  Box 

ill,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

rOBEHAN — Wanted  a  working  fore- 
Bsa  for  an  up-to-date  small  daily. 
Permanent  to  right  man.  Write  to 
Gnat  M.  Coover,  Herrin  Daily  Jour- 
iil.  Herrin,  Illinois. 

m  PRESSMAN— Virginia’s  leading 
vRkly,  located  in  Blue  Ridge  near 
Vsikington.  needs  a  capable  job  press- 
lu  (or  a  lifetime  job.  Pleasant  town, 
elian  shop,  ideal  working  conditions. 
Hot  ate  vditor  »  PnMiaher.  _ 

UI0T7TE  operator  small  afternoon 
diily.  good  working  conditions,  steady 

dtion,  unorganised.  Claremont  Dally 

_ S^CIaremont,  N.  H. _ 

fiVTEO — Man  for  newspaper  .tereo- 
lypiig  and  flat  easting.  Small  Dally, 
rity  of  35.000  in  Maine.  Forty  hour 
vNk.  some  overtime.  Open  shop. 
Vlges  mntnal  agreement.  Box  707, 
Iditor  A  Publisher. 


Mdl  He'n  Wtn'cd — ProMotioB 


ivs  I 


PBOMOTION  MAN 
aMvest  newspaper  has  permanent 
Ntition  open  for  newspaper  promo- 
iMa  man  of  general  experience  on 
W,  layouts,  civic  promotions,  etc. 
If  yon  have  had  unusual  experience 
N  children’s  promotions,  so  much  the 
Njtsr.  Prefer  a  young  man  of  the 
Nd  school,  ambitions  and  anxious  to 
■ska  a  name  for  himself. 

Plenty  of  opportunity  for  right  man. 
sxceptionally  good  wages  to  start, 
(five  full  details  relative  to  experi- 
•uce,  education,  age,  family  status, 
{•*•  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Box  826, 
Hitor  A  Publisher.  Please  also  en- 
eloie  picture  of  self. 

H*tu  Wanted'— ^alesMU 


*P»D1CATE  SALESBiAN.  Live  wire 
cash  handling  proved 
a  feature,  used  continuously 
Cj*.  Exclusive  territory. 

872.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Ltlerury  Agency  Servicn 


.Si  iialioni  Wanted — Adaiuistrative 
ASSISTANT  Publisher.  Thoroughly 
seasoned  all  departments  newspaper 
management.  Circulation — advertising 
promotion  expert.  Organization  skill. 
Nationally  acclaimed  journalistic  ahil- 
ity.  Highest  references  concerning 
integrity,  creativeness,  efficiency.  East¬ 
ern  area.  University  post-graduate. 
Possible  few  thousand  investment. 
’Thirty-nine,  married,  no  children. 
Salary  secondary.  Box  869,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  16  years  with  NYC  daily 
newspaper.  Experienced  business  man¬ 
ager.  circulation  mgr.  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction.  mechanical,  delivery  and  Guild 
contracts.  Excellent  background;  ac¬ 
counting,  age  39.  Box  776,  Editor  A 
PiiMi°her. 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  of  proven 
ability,  with  16  years  record  of 
achievement  on  two  southwestern  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  classified  advertising  au¬ 
thority.  currently  assisting  in  news¬ 
print  control,  personnel  work,  seeks 

c^ange^ _ Box  841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBUSHEB  General  manager  or  edi¬ 
tor.  Small  city  or  Met.  38,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  earns  $10,000.  Box  815, 

Kd'fnr  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

SYNDICATE  salesman.  Now  em¬ 
ployed;  successful  selling  record  en¬ 
tire  country.  Will  travel  generally  or 
in  one  territory.  Box  821,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situ-iG'-ns  Wanttti — Advertising 
ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER 
with  successful  background,  is  consid¬ 
ering  change.  Acceptable  proposition 
must  be  permanent  and  forward  look¬ 
ing  in  character.  Present  salary 
$6,200.  Box  865,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IS  TOUB  Classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  a  war  casualty!  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  now  available.  Draft  exempt, 
married,  age  34.  Can  build  and  keep 
Classified  advertising  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Excellent  record.  Box  857, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  Advertising  Representative 
— Philadelphia  Territory — with  estab¬ 
lished  office — offers  exceptional  services 
to  limited  number  individual  publica¬ 
tions — Newspapers  or  group — not  now 
represented  or  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented  in  Phils,  and  adjacent  territory. 
Box  877,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations— CirenlatioB 


iUni 


S^oks,  Fiction,  Plays, 
lir  sis,**,  Reading.  Bertha  Klaus- 
»st.  507  6th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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OIBOULATION  Manager  now  employed 
desires  position  in  the  midwest.  Many 
years  management  experience  with 
splendid  record  for  economical  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  revenue  producing  circu¬ 
lation.  Organizer  of  office,  home  de¬ 
livery,  mail  departments  on  high  effi¬ 
ciency  basis  at  low  expense.  Want 
permanent  position  in  medium  sized 
city.  Box  887,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OIBOUIjATION  manager,  16  years’ 
experience,  5.000  to  50,000  circulation. 
Thorough  knowledge  city  and  subur¬ 
ban.  home  delivery,  newsstand,  street 
sales.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Operate 
without  premiums.  Box  809,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

COTJNTBT  carrier  supervisor.  17 
years’  experience.  Little  Merchant, 
M-E-S.  West  only.  Box  793,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Mitoriul 

ABLE  BEPOBTEB,  6  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  experienre,  seeks  writing  post  in 
New  York  City.  30.  4-F  top  references. 

Box  6.43.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OABEEB  JOB  on  small  daily  sought 
by  editor-writer.  25,  married.  1  child. 
Now  on  copy-desk  large  Eastern  daily. 
Handle  wire,  run  staff.  Know  radio, 
publicity.  Box  682,  Editor  A  Pub- 

CARTOONIST  alert  to  the  news,  able 
to  draw  timely  cartoons,  maps;  crea¬ 
tive  ideas,  seeks  part-time  work  New 
York  or  vicinity.  Box  871,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

•A  CITY  HALL.  Police  Reporter  wants 
advancement  to  large  city  daily.  Em- 
^oyed  now  on  small  daily.  Single,  24, 
Honorably  Dicharged  Veteran.  Col¬ 
lege  Grad.  Box  ’721,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Editorial 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  Directors — For¬ 
mer  newspaper  man  with  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  now  assistant  to  publisher  of 
national  magazine,  interested  in  return 
to  daily  field  as  liaison  man  between 
publisher  and  editorial  department,  or 
as  editor  who  can  write  and  speak  on 
important  subjects  of  the  day.  Ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Washington,  photography,  other  phases 
of  editorial  work,  labor  relations,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  problems. 
Best  of  references,  and  reasons  for  de¬ 
siring  to  make  change  in  next  few 
months.  Salary  open,  depending  on 
location,  standing  of  publication  in 
community  and  opportunities  for  the 
future.  Box  848,  Editojr_  A  Publisher. 
COBlMUNITY-MINDED'^diToriaPwri- 
ter,  39,  seeks  vigorous  liberal  paper, 
integrated  idea-swapping  staff.  Prom 
varied  civic  contacts,  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  1  offer  editorial,  news  ideas 
for  serving  community,  building  cir¬ 
culation.  Interested  only  in  paper  of 
vision  and  guts.  Box  790,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

COPT  DESK — All  around  newsman, 
52,  wants  wire  or  general  copy  desk 
job  in  Florida  or  South  Atlantic  sea- 
board.  P.  O.  Box  _464,  Danville,  lU. 
DESE^  rewrite,  features;  handle  spe¬ 
cial  editions;  Collegian,  majored  in 
English.  Box  859,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ _ 

DO  YOU  j^ED  an  experienced  man 
who  can  write  a  good,  entertaining 
column,  and  perhaps  help  out  some 
with  editorial  writing!  Column  good 
enough  for  syndication.  Prefer  mid¬ 
west  or  southwest,  big  daily;  but  can 
go  anywhere.  Box  835,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

A  DO  YOU  need  a  Los  Angeles  corre- 
-spondent  or  representative!  Experi¬ 
enced  trade  news  editor  leaving  N.Y.C. 
soon.  Box  880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR  daily  15.000  circulation  avail¬ 
able  in  two  months  for  work  offering 
advancement  in  bigger  field.  Prefer 
editorial  writing.  Has  one  national 
award  on  editorials.  Box  791,  Editor 

&  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR  —  Foreclosure  may  displace 
formt^  news  editor  paper  of  100,000. 
Chiefly  interested  now  in  editorial 
writing.  ’Twenty  years’  experience. 

Box  806.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  feature  writer,  reporter. 
Newspaper,  magazine  or  trade.  Hard¬ 
working;  experienced.  Contributor  to 
National  magazines;  author  of  forth¬ 
coming  book.  Box  870,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  city,  telegraph,  news, 
makeup,  seek  job  with  post-war  future. 
Employed  copyreader  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  876,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  reporter  wants  position  in 
or  near  New  York  City.  Throe  years 
experience  Midwest,  South  Texas  dai¬ 
lies,  United  Press.  Draft-proof,  29, 
college  degree.  Answer  Box  834,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HERE’S  A  FIND — Metropolitan  top- 
flighter  seeks  return  to  smaller  city  as 
news  executive.  Old  in  experience, 
large  and  small  dailies,  but  young  in 
enthusiasm.  Conymtent.  sober,  reli¬ 
able.  38,  family;  East.  Box  868,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


INDEPENDENT  Republican,  anti-New 
Deal  editorial  writer  wishes  change  to 
paper  where  opportunity  abounds. 
Now  chief  editorial  writer  on  mid- 
western  daily.  Excellent  references. 
Box  836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LOOKING  for  deskman,  reporter,  city 
editor!  All  around  newsman,  age  37, 
seeks  better  paying  Job.  With  present 
employer  12  years.  Southwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  Box  861,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  editor  with  outstanding 
record  now  employed  on  paper  over 
25,000  circulation  seeks  executive  edi¬ 
torial  post  with  greater  opportunity. 
Age  42,  Univ.  grad.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  competence  and  integrity. 
Box  873,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  editor  experienced,  copy 
desk,  rewrite,  make-up.  Box  868, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  W anted — Editorial  _ 

MANAGING  editor  for  city  10,000  up 
who  can  put  out  interesting,  attractive 
paper  with  local  news  emphasis. 
Ready  to  use  tried  and  proven  ideas 
in  vigorous  post-war  development  of 
news  department.  Knows  small  daily 
field  from  14  years  experience.  Prefer 
west  or  southwest.  Box  685,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  AVAfTtARLE 
Talented.  Interested  only  in  paper 
with  progressive  sports  policy.  Can’t 
afford  change  at  iess  than  $55-60  a 
week.  Would  consider  reporter’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  Metropolitan  daily.  Box  832, 

Editor  A  Publisher.^  _  _ 

TOP  NO’TOH  PUBIJditT 
PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
Veteran  of  many  result-getting  cam¬ 
paigns.  Nationally-known  writer.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  newspaper,  radio,  magazine, 
screen,  column  contacts.  Expert  house 
organ  creator.  Exceptional  references, 
see  ’’Profile”  May  issue  ’‘Magazine 
World.”  Box  850,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  reporter, 
desk  man,  editorial  wriUr  seeks  place, 
midwest  preferred.  Available  May  16. 
Best  references.  Box  789,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

’TRADE  Journal  work,  Phila.  metro, 
area,  writer-reporter.  842  S.  56th  8t., 

Phila..  Pa. _ _ 

WIDE  experience  in  Special  feature 
articles.  Would  like  special  work  as 
columnist,  also  able  to  invest  in  own¬ 
ership  of  paper.  Box  709,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

WOBIAN  r-porter,  28.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  3  yeiir.s’  exp.  Metropolitan  daily 
and  I.  N.  8.  Box  804,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

2S-YEAR-OLD  girl  seeks  reportorial 
position  in  Pacifie  coast  area.  Holds 
master’s  degree  in  Journalism. 
’IVained  and  experienced  in  social  writ¬ 
ing,  features,  general  news,  make-up 
head  writing,  etc.  Furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  with  present  employer — large 
daily  in  East.  Address  Box  662,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  I^blisber. 


Situations  Wanted — Mechanicnl 

FOREMAN  —  Composing  room  daily 
newspaper.  Western  States.  Refe^ 
ences.  Can  operate  Ad  machine.  Box 

785,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

NEWSPjU^t  PRESS  ROOK  super¬ 
intendent  or  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent;  newspaper  executive  of  wide  tx- 
perience.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  842,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SituntiaH  Wanieft— TUlnfraphr 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Several  years  sx- 
perience,  draft  statne— 1-0  discharge. 
Own  equipment  sad  ear.  Free  to 
travel.  Non -drinker.  Bex  984,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Situations — Proasetioa 


CAN  TOE  USB  A 

TOPFUGHT  PROMOTION  BtAHt^ 

I’ve  handled  the  complete  circulation 
promotion  department  of  a  national 
magazine  aggregating  half  million  cir¬ 
culation— direct  mail  and  sales  staff-~ 
Also  spent  five  years  doing  advertiaing 
promotion  and  market  reeearch  for 
leading  trade  paper  publisher — Age  31 
— Draft  status  4-F — Single — Now  in 
New  York — ^Will  go  anywhere  for  right 
post-war  opportunity.  Box  830,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Shaatioas  Waaled 


★  EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 

May  have  the  snsbal  A  iaeerted  la 
theb  SltaatiM  wanted  advertiasaseats 
if  desired.  Raqaaat  fer  this  featare 
sheald  be  asade  whan  etderiag  the  Ad¬ 
vertisement. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  American  press  has  some 

severe  critics,  regarding  style 
and  makeup,  among  the  British 
correspondents  residing  in  New 
York.  Don  Iddon,  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail  and  Sunday  Dispatch, 
who  also  frequently  writes  for 
World’s  Press  News,  E  &  P’s 
British  counterpart,  is  among 
the  most  outspoken. 

In  the  March  15  issue  of  the 
British  trade  journal  which  has 
just  come  to  our  attention,  Mr. 
Iddon  discusses  the  treatment 
of  British  newspaper  men  in  this 
country  and  the  quality  of  our 
newspapers.  One  thing  to  which 
the  British  journalists  who  come 
to  the  Unit^  States  cannot  get 
accustomed  is  that  we  have  no 
organization  such  as  the  British 
Ministry  of  Information  to  take 
visiting  reporters  in  tow  and 
show  them  around  to  the  right 
news  sources. 

Iddon  writes:  “Although  the 
OWI  spends  millions  of  dollars 
on  presenting  the  American  case, 
it  is  true  to  say  that  the  British 
correspondent  is  a  forgotten  man 
as  far  as  the  United  States  au¬ 
thorities  are  concerned.’’  He 
mentions  that  eight  French  jour¬ 
nalists  had  a  detailed  talk  with 
President  Roosevelt,  “a  greater 
honor  than  any  extended  to 
British  correspondents  here.  We 
have  never  had  a  private  talk 
with  the  President  and  few 
British  correspondents  have  ever 
asked  him  a  question  at  his  regu¬ 
lar  conferences,  because  until  a 
few  months  ago  it  was  frowned 
on  by  the  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association.’’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  newspaper 
men  from  Britain  and  other 
countries  who  have  come  here 
on  special  business,  or  on  an 
organized  Junket,  have  been 
shown  around  and  entertained 
considerably.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  newspapermen  who  come 
here  to  do  an  everyday  Job  are 
on  their  own,  the  same  as  our 
own  national  or  local  reporters. 

Americans  are  opposed  to  a 
Ministry  of  Information  in  this 
country,  and  we  hope  ttiat  one 
will  never  be  thrust  upon  us. 

Mr.  Iddon’s  article  continued: 
“Englishmen  visiting  here  say 
that  to  judge  from  Uie  New  York 
newspapers  you’d  hard^  know 
that  Britain  was  in  the  war.  It 
ia  true  that  the  British  armies 
have  received  little  publicity 
lately,  but  the  RAF  continues  to 
get  a  good  showing.” 

Mr.  Iddon  tells  us  that  this 
was  written  before  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  present  offensive  and  that 
he  was  correctly  quoting  various 
Englishmen  who  were  visiting 
this  country  at  the  time.  He 
acknowledges  that  since  that 
time  the  ^itish  have  been  get¬ 
ting  a  fairly  good  break  ia  New 
York  papers,  and  he  has  re¬ 
ported  this  to  London. 

Most  of  the  British  corre¬ 
spondents  here  keep  close  tabs 
on  the  New  York  papers  as  to 
how  British  news  is  treated. 

IVhen  you  consider  that  the 


United  States  has  four  armies 
on  the  western  front  compared 
to  one  British,  one  Canadian 
and  one  F  rench  army  it  is  un¬ 
derstandable  why  the  efforts  of 
our  own  troops  get  a  bigger  play 
than  the  British.  We  dare  say 
that  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot  in  London,  and  that  Ameri¬ 
can  visitors  there  find  it  rela¬ 
tively  hard  to  obtain  the  budget 
of  news  concerning  U.  S.  army 
activities  in  the  London  papers 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  get¬ 
ting  at  home.  It  boils  down  to 
the  degree  of  reader  interest, 
and  naturally  the  English  are 
more  interested  in  their  own 
boys  and  we  in  ours. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  both  countries  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  devot¬ 
ing  as  much  space  as  they  do 
to  the  activities  of  their  allies 
and  for  being  so  impartial  in 
displaying  that  news  when  it 
warrants  it 

•  «  • 

THE  SERIES  of  colunms  by 

Westbrook  Pegler  comparing 
British  and  American  journal¬ 
istic  methods,  in  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  were  made  to  look  stodgy 
and  old  fashioned,  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Iddon.  “’This  is  rich 
coming  from  him,’’  he  reports. 

“The  plain  fact  is  that  we’ve 
little  to  learn  from  the  American 
daily  newspapers  which  are  in 
many  ways  years  behind  their 
British  counterparts.  We  can 
learn  something,  perhaps,  from 
their  excellent  magazines,  but 
their  newspapers  are  cluttered 
with  cliches,  platitudes  and  long 
involved  leads  that  would  make 
the  rawest  British  sub  wince.’’ 

“Their  makeup  is  Victorian 
and  presentation  archaic.  The 
average  American  paper  is  dull, 
lacking  in  sparkle  and  original¬ 
ity  ” 

That  last  paragraph  will  make 
a  lot  of  American  editors  laugh. 

“However,  Pegler  says  we 
learned  it  all  from  them.  He 
probably  thinks  Northcliffe  was 
American,’’  Iddon  states. 

'There  is  no  doubt  that  North¬ 
cliffe  started  the  revolution  In 
British  newspapers  when  he 
launched  the  Daily  Mall  in 
1896.  But  he  wasn’t  alone  in 
his  endeavors.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  bought  the  New  York 
Journal  in  1896.  Pulitzer  was  al¬ 
ready  in  stride.  Northcliffe  made 
many  trips  to  this  country  where 
he  not  only  planted  his  own 
ideas  but  obtained  new  ones  to 
take  home  with  him. 

Most  American  editors’  ideas 
of  British  newspapers  have  been 
developed  from  reading  about 
the  London  Times.  Thus,  their 
impression  of  London  papers 
are  of  front  pages  covered  with 
advertising,  delayed  leads,  and 
big  headlines  on  page  four,  etc. 
Whereas,  all  the  other  large 
London  papers  departed  from 
those  practices  years  ago. 

English  readers  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  on  terseness  in  their  pa¬ 
pers  and  American  resders  are 
accustomed  to  volumes  of  words 


with  all  the  details  obtainable 
British  newspapers  were  never 
very  large  in  comparison  to  our 
own  dailies  and  they  are  even 
smaller  now  under  paper  ra¬ 
tioning.  This  has  necessitated 
better  writing  and  more  stories 
to  the  page. 

James  Braugh,  a  member  of 
Mr.  Iddon’s  office  newly  arrived 
from  London,  tells  us  that  “one 
of  the  best  things  that  could 
have  happened  to  British  news¬ 
papers  was  the  limitation  of 
newsprint.’’  We,  too,  have 
learned  a  lot,  but  we  haven’t 
been  forced  to  such  extremes  as 
have  the  British.  It  might  have 
been  a  good  thing  for  our  fu¬ 
ture  newspapers  if  we  had  been. 

Mr.  Braugh  says  it  is  easier 
to  absorb  the  news  from  a  4- 
page  newspapers  than  it  is  from 
a  New  York  paper.  His  analogy 
was  of  a  Christmas  pudding 
where  in  American  dailies  you 
have  to  hunt  through  the  pud¬ 
ding  to  find  the  currants,  in 
London  they  throw  away  the 
pudding  and  use  only  the  cur¬ 
rants. 

Also,  all  the  inajor  dailies 
in  England  rewrite  the  news 
agency  stories  to  give  each  pa¬ 
per  an  individual  appearance, 
whereas  in  this  country  agency 
material  is  generally  used  as  is. 
according  to  space  conditions. 

Mr.  Braugh’s  last  comment 
was  that  there  “seems  to  be  an 
extraordinary  reluctance  here 
to  setting  ty^  across  more  than 
a  single  column.  In  the  popu¬ 
lar  English  press,  important 
stories  are  always  set  in  larger 
type  over  two  columns.” 

We  all  know  that  trick  is  not 
patented  by  the  British  because 
it  is  used  frequently  here.  Per¬ 
haps  not  as  consistently  as  in 
London — but  then,  when  used 
only  occasionally  it  gives  an  im¬ 
portant  story  more  prominence 
when  it  is  employed. 

Mr.  Iddon’s  parting  remark 
was  about  the  “colossal  long  sen¬ 
tences  with  semi-colons  and 
whatnot”  that  are  difficult  to 
read. 

In  this  statement  he  has  some¬ 
thing.  The  trend  is  toward 
shorter  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs.  The  press  associations 
realize  its  advantages  in  easier 
reading  and  comprehension.  Edi¬ 
tors  also  in  this  country  are 
gradually  catching  on. 

’The  net  result  of  all  this 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  difficult 
to  adjust  one’s  tastes  in  news¬ 
paper  reading  matter.  It  is 
also  difficult  for  someone  from 
one  city  in  the  United  States  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  another  city.  Reading 


habits  are  strong. 

The  argument  about  \n4iich  b 
better,  British  or  Americti 
newspapers,  will  go  on  like  tbt 
chicken  and  the  egg  controverq 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  Ai^. 
cans  visiting  England  will  prob- 
ably  continue  to  dislike  nem- 
papers  there,  and  the  Brltii 
coming  to  the  States  will  ij. 
ways  find  fault  with  our  prta 
It  can’t  be  helped. 

What  is  important,  is  thit  m 
are  all  trying  to  inform  the  pe^ 
pie  adequately  through  a  int 
press.  We  all  believe  in  tkt 
same  principles. 

Pvle  Film  Premiere 
Will  Be  on  Okinawa 

continued  from  pagt  12 

and  Ernie  had  discussed 
for  a  picture  that  might  be  built 
around  Pyle’s  pre-war  pitc« 
which  would  refiect  Amerio 
“more  truthfully  to  the  outiidt 
world  than  the  gangster-Aeni 
girl-Andy  Hardy  type  of  fUm." 

“I  was  with  Ernie  both  nighti 
before  he  left  on  his  last  t«o 
trips  to  the  war  front,”  Gown 
related.”  He  had  a  premoni¬ 
tion  of  death.  He  didn’t  want  to 
be  a  hero,  but  he  had  to  go.  He 
couldn’t  face  himself  doing  anj- 
thing  else.  This  last  time  I  trM 
to  dissuade  him  from  going.  Tbe 
way  I  saw  it.  Ernii  was  an  ininr 
ance  and  a  safety  valve  for  toe 
men  in  uniform  after  the  wn. 
He  was  the  voice  of  the  amed 
forces.  He  was  not  a  polifidia 
he  wasn’t  trying  to  sell  ur 
thing.  As  their  spokesman 
could  see  to  It  that  these  bop 
were  not  let  down  afterwards. 
By  reporting  the  facts,  he  could 
do  a  great  service  to  his  couo- 
try.  I  told  him  ♦hat  if  he  <:hould 
die  his  job  would  go  unflnisbod. 
But  there  was  never  any  ques¬ 
tion  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he 
should  go.” 

Before  coming  to  Hollywood. 
Cowan  was  a  newspaperman  to 
his  hometown  on  the  Akron  (0.) 
Times-Press  and  later  on  the  Si» 
Francisco  Chronicle  while  he 
was  attending  Stanford  Univer 
sity. 

To  see  that  newspapenner 
were  authentically  pictured  to 
the  G.I.  story,  Cowan  borrowed 
Hal  Boyle,  Don  WhitAead. 
Chris  Cimningham  and  George 
Lait,  all  veteran  war  correspaB* 
dents,  as  technical  advisera 

At  the  moment,  Cowan  is  per 
pariiqg  his  next  picture,  “fttt 
Press,”  which  will  be  a  drane 
tization  of  the  journalistic  pro¬ 
fession  as  climaxed  by  the  woek 
of  combat  correspondents. 


What's  a  "Walkia-Talkiar* 

Because  so  many  questions  are  seat  in 
by  service  men  and  women,  newspapers 
have  found  it  desirable  to  departmaatal- 
ize  them  and  their  answers,  as  a  feature 
of  The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash* 
inftan,  D.  C.  From — “What’s  a  Walkie- 
Talkie  7“  to  “Can  the  wife  of  a  service 
man  claim  any  income  tax  exemption?*’— 
the  questions  are  stimualting. 

T'he  LittU  Rmck  Arkmituat  Casattm  (80,277 
MAS)  has  renewed  its  contrmet  for  Tho 
Haokin  Service. 


lltITaR  k  Py»klSNRR  for  April  21. 


Conductor ...  of  public  relations  I 


The  eastbound  5:00  from  Potts- 
town  was  running  a  little  late.  The 
two  men  looked  at  their  watches,  and 
wondered  if  there  would  be  time  to 
make  connection  between  stations  in 
North  Philadelphia.  They  consulted 
the  conductor,  a  dignified  gentleman, 
long  in  the  railroad’s  service. 

“We’re  running  a  little  late,’’  he 
said,  “but  bring  your  bags  down  near 
the  door  so  you  can  get  off  quickly, 
and  get  a  cab,  and  you  ought  to  have 
time  to  make  it.” 

He  shouldered  a  way  to  the  door 
for  them.  “It’s  only  five  blocks  betw  een 
stations,”  he  said.  “Too  bad  you’re 
not  Superman.  One  swoop” — dia¬ 
grammed  with  the  hands — “and  you’d 
be  there.  Ain’t  he  a  wonder?  Of 
course,  if  there  were  many  like  him, 
business  wouldn’t  be  so  good  for 
\  the  railroads  .  .  .  Here  we  are 


three  out  of  four  adults  who  read  the 
Sunday  newspapers  are  comics  section 
readers!  Add  the  kids — and  you  have 
a  degree  of  whole-family  penetration 
not  available  in  any  other  type  of 
medium.  Consider  that  Sunday  comes 
fifty-two  times  a  year  .  .  .  And  the 
resultant  habit  ensures  advertising  a 
certainty  of  reception  unmatched  by 
any  medium! 

And  not  the  least  of  the  advertising 
opportunities  in  Sunday  comics  is 
Metropolitan  Group  . . .  the  national 
network  of  43  major  Sunday  papers . . . 
more  than  15,000,000  circulation, 
maximum  concentration  in  a  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  major  markets — half 
of  the  better-buying  families  in  the 
nation,  in  a  single  low  cost  package! 
Big  space  unit,  four  colors  .  .  .  Only 
one  order,  one  bill!  .  .  .  The  nearest 
office  will  give  you  all  the  details! 


now . . .  North  Philadelphia.  Norr-rth 
Philadelphia.” 

In  the  cab,  one  said,  “Damnedest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of!  Imagine  the  old 
boy  being  a  Superman  fan  and  taking 
for  granted  we’d  know  what  he  meant? 
Superman  is  kid  stuff.” 

His  companion  thought  a  while. 
“Well,  you  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  I  did,  too.  So  Superman  must 
be  something  more  than  j  ust  kid  stuff.” 


Superman  is  more  than  kid  stuff. 
It’s  a  rare  adult  who  doesn’t  know 
about  that  rare  creature  who  defies 
gravity,  space,  steel  bars,  speed  laws, 
and  villainy  in  all  forms.  It’s  rarer 
still  to  find  kids  who  read  the  comics 
to  their  parents! 

And  it  is  still  a  comparatively  rare 
advertiser  who  realizes  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  adult  readership  of  comics . . . 


The  first  national  newspaper  network . . .  Metropolitan  Group 
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Full  page 

Color  Advertisement 
wins  Ad-of-the-Year 
Award 


•  Top  honors  go  to  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company  for  three- 
color  advertisement  in  The  Indianapolis  Times. 


A  SPECTACULAR,  full  page,  three-color  adver- 
tisement  appearing  in  The  Indianapolis  Times 
won  the  1944  "Ad-of-the-Year”  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Advertising  Club  of  Indianapolis.  The  club 
presented  a  trophy  to  the  advertiser,  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Company,  in  recognition  of  its  consummate  use  of 
all  the  facilities  of  a  vigorous  advertising  medium. 


In  the  words  of  the  judges,  "This  ad  was  chosen 
as  the  winner  on  the  basis  of  the  tremendous  im- 
paCT  it  is  bound  to  make  with  the  reader  through 
such  powerful  attention  compelling  factors  as 
dominant  size — unusual  use  of  three  colors  in 
newspaper  work — art  work — copy  that  gets  the  story 
across  quickly  and  clearly — and  general  boldness 
in  execution." 


The  Indianapolis  Times  takes  pride  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  its  leading  advertisers,  through  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  newspaper  color  and  unusual  treatment 
of  copy,  has  earned  recognition  for  an  advertising 
job  well  done.  We  are  proud,  too,  that  our  fine 
color  facilities  are  available  to  other  advertisers  who 
believe  "that  good  newspaper  color  reproduction 
enhances  the  effectiveness  of  advertising." 
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